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Art. I. This Society shall be called the American OriENTAL 
Society. 


Arr. II. The objects contemplated by this society shall be : 


1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, Afri- 
can and Polynesian languages, as well as the encour- 
agement of researches of any sort by which the knowl- 
edge of the East may be promoted. 


2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in 
this country. 


3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocab- 
ularies, and other communications presented to the 
Society, which may be valuable with reference to the 
before-mentioned objects. 


4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 


Art. III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished 
as corporate, corresponding, and honorary. Corporate members 
shall be residents of the United States; Americans or others, 
residing in any foreign country, with whom the Society may desire 
to hold communication, shall be eligible as corresponding mem- 
bers; foreigners of distinction, as well as residents in the United 
States, may be elected honorary members. 


Art. IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by 
the Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no per- 
son shall be elected a member of either class, without receiving 
the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present 
at the meeting. 


Art. V. The government of the Society shall consist of a Pres- 
ident, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and five Directors, 
who shall be annually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 


Art. VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the 


customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Art. VII. The Secretaries and the Treasurer shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their res- 
pective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 
regulate the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its 
publications, to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the 
Society, and to exercise a general supervision over its affairs. 
Three Directors at any regular meeting shall be a quorum for 
doing business. 

Art. IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held in 
Boston, during the month of May, the day of the meeting to be 
determined by the Directors. One or more other meetings, at the 
discretion of the Directors, shall also be held each year, in Bos- 
ton, or at such other place, and at such time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommenda- 
tion of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present at an annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the Society, and it shail be his duty to keep in a book 
provided for the purpose, a copy of his letters. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society in a book provided for the purpose, and 
shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President, or the 
Board of Directors, shall direct. 

Ill. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Soci- 
ety, and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made 
under the superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each 
annual meeting he shall report the state of the finances, with a 
brief summary of the receipts and payments of the previous 
year. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belong- 
ing to the Society, with the names of the donors, if they are pre- 
sented, and shall at each annual meeting make a report of the 
accessions to the library during the previous year, and shall be 
farther guided in the discharge of his duties by such rules as the 
Directors shall prescribe. 
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V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts de- 
posited by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be 
at the disposal of the Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society, on his admission, the sum of five dollars, together with 
an annual assessment of two dollars; but a donation at any one 
time of fifty dollars shall exempt from obligation to make either 
of these payments. 

VII. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and 
three to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS FOR THE CLASSICAL SECTION. 


1. The classical scholars who are members of the Society, shall 
constitute a Classical Section of the Society, for the promotion 
of classical learning so far as it bears upon the objects of the 
Society. 

2. In order to promote an interest in this department of the 
Society, there shall be a Secretary of the Classical Section, elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting. 

3. The Secretary of the Classical Section shall be especially 
charged to secure the design of the same, so far as it is possible, 
by collecting and imparting information, by suggestions, and by 
other means. 

4. The Secretary of the Classical Section shall be ez officio a 
member of the Board of Directors, and shall perform his duties 
under the superintendence of the said Board. 








MEMBERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
IN 
i 
1850. ; 
: 
4 CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Dr. Henry J. ANDERSON, New York 
Rev. Dr. Rurus AnpERson, Boston. 
Prof. Eran A. ANDREWS, New Britain, Ct. 
Prof. Cuantes Beck, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Hiram Bineuam, Chester, Mass. 
Rev. Isaac Bmp, Hartford. 
Rev. Samvuzt R. Brown, Rome, N. Y. 
Exrav Borerrt, Worcester, Mass. 
’ Atexanper J. Corneat, New York. 
¥ Prof. Atpueus Crossy, Boston. 
Hon. Cares Cusuine, Newburyport, Mass. 
Rev. Grorce E. Day, Northampton, Mass. 
Epes 8. DrxweE tt, Cambridge, Mass. 
Joun J. DixweEtt, Boston. 
' *Perer S. Duponceav, Philadelphia. 
: Rev. Dr. Bera B. Epwarps, Andover, Mass. 
| Prof. Romeo Exron, Exeter, England. 
: *Hon. Atexanper H. Everett, Boston. 
Hon. Epwarp Everett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Cornnettus C. Fetron, “ « 
Cuar.es Fotsom, « “ 
Joun M. Forses, Boston. 
Francis GARDNER, “ 
Prof. Josuun W. Grsss, New Haven. 
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Grorce R. Guippon, 
Rev. Davin GREENE, 
Wituum W. Greenoves, 
Prof. James Hap.ey, 
Ricuarp K. Hateurt, 
Horatio E. Hate. 

Prof. Frrz-Epwarp Hatt, 
Prof. Gessyer Harrison, 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, 
Sranistas Heernisz, 
Wituuam B. Hopeson, 
James J. JARVES, 

*Rey. Dr. S. Farmar Jarvis, 
JoserH W. JENks, 

Rev. Dr. Witt1am JENEs, 
Prof. C. C. Jewsrt, 

Prof. James L. Kinesuey, 
Cuar.es Krairsir, 

Prof. Francis Lieser, 
Prof. Joun L. Lincotn, 
Lieut. Witu1am F, Lynog, 
Wiis A. Macy, 


Hon. Gzorce P. Marsz, 


Rev. James L. Mernrice, 
*Epwarp Moors, 

Dr. Samvet G. Morton, 
Rev. Dr. James Mugpocx, 
Rev. Manx Murpzy, 

Prof. Joux J. Owen, 

Rev. Tazopore Parker, 
Rev. Sotomon Pzcx, 
Grecory A. Perpicanis, 
Dr. Cuan.es Pickerine, 
*Hon. Joun Pickerine, 
Rev. Cuanpier Rossins, 
Rev. Dr. Epwarp Rostnsoy, 
Epwarp E. Sauissury, 
Rev. Dr. Barnwas Szars, 
Caartes Snort, 
Evancetius A. SopHocies, 
Prof. Joun A. Spencer, 
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London. 
Westboro’, Mass. 
Boston. 

New Haven. 
New York. 


Benares, India. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
New York. 

Boston. 

New York. 
Boston. 
Middletown, Ct. 
Boston. 


Washington. 
New Haven. 
Boston. 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
Providence. 
Philadelphia. 
New Haven. 


{ Ambassador of the U. States at 


the Ottoman Porte. 
Palmer, Mass. 
Newport, R. L 
Philadelphia. 
New Haven. 
Staten Island. 
New York. 
Boston. 
Newark, N. J. 
Boston. 


New York. 

New Haven. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Burlington, N. J. 








Wurm W. Sronz, 

Prof. Carvin E. Stowe, 

Prof. Moses Srvart, 

Rev. Samurt H. Taytor, 

Rey. Dante, TEMpie, 

Prof. Tuomas A. THAcHER, 
Rey. Seran B. Treat, 

Rey. Dr. Samvet H. Turner, 
Wim W. Turner, 

Rev. Ferpinanp De W. Wasp, 
Rev. Pres. Francis WayLanp, 
*Noan WeEsster, 

Wuuum D. Wurrney, 

Hon. Stpney WIttarp, 

Rev. Pres. Leonarp Woops, Jr., 
Rey. Pres. Toropore D, Wootsey, 
JosErH E. Woxrcester, 


CORRESPONDING 


Rev. Davip O. ALLEN, 
Rey. Dr. Exisan C. Bripeman, 


Joun P. Brown, 


*Rev. James C. Bryant, 

Rev. Exsrnezer Burcess, 

Rev. Snoazon H. Catnoon, 
Rev. Harzison G. O. Dwicar, 
Rev. Cornetius V. A. Van Dyox, MD., 
Dr. Henry A. De Forest, 
Rev. Wiiuuam Goopz.t, 

Rev. Lewis Grovr, 

Rev. Cyrus Hamu, 

Rev. Henry R. Horstnerton, 
Prof. C. A. Hotmsosz, 


Rev. Henry A. Homes, | 


Rev. Joun T. Jonzs, 
*Rev. Aponmam Jupson, 





New York. 

Brunswick, Me. - 
Andover, Mass, 
“ oe 

Brooklyn, L. L 

New Haven. 
Boston. 

New York. 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Providence. 

New Haven. 
Germany. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Brunswick, Me. 
New Haven. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MEMBERS. 


Missionary in India. 
. China, 
{ Dragoman of the U. States Le- 
gation at the Ottoman Porte. 
Missionary in South Africa. 
“ India. 
“ Syria. 
* Turkey. 
“ Syria. 
. Turkey. 
- South Africa. 
. Turkey. 
" Ceylon. 
Christiania, Norway. 
Second Dragoman of the U. States 
Legation at the Ottoman Porte. 
Missionary in Siam. 
. Burmah. 
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Rev. Perer Parker, MD., 
Rev. Dr. Justm Pxrrxms, 
Rev. Dr. Danzer Poor, 


James W. Repuouss, 


Rev. Ex1as Rices, 

Prof. Rupotra Rors, 

Rev. Wituiam G. ScHavurFier, 
Dr. Azarian Suara, 

Rev. Dr. Ext Sura, 

Rev. Witt1am H. Sreers, 
Rev. Davip Sropparp, 
Rev. Witu1am M. Txomson, 
Rev. Wiiuram WALKER, 
Dr. AtserT WEBER, 

Prof. Gustav Wet, 
Samugt Weiis Wiis, 
Rev. Jonn L. Wuson, 
Rev. Miron Winsiow, 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Maha Raja Ardrva Keisana BanApvr, 
James Birp, 

Dr. Orro Boruriinex, 

Prof. Franz Bopp, 

Prof. Evetne Burnovr, 

Ricnarp CiarKe, 

Prof. Gzorcz Hzre. Ave. Von Ewan, 
Prof. Forses Fa.coner, 

M. Cuampotiion Fiexac, 

Prof. Georcze Wituetm Faerraa, 

His Excellency Fuap Errenpt, 

Dr. Juris Fuerst, 

*Prof. Witnetm Gesentvs, 

Prof. Jacos Gana, 

*Count Grarserc Da Hemsor, 

Baron Atexanper Von Humsotpr, 
*Count Amepée Javsert, 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 

St. Petersburg. 
Berlin. 

Paris. 

London. 
Tabingen, Wiirtemberg. 
London. 

Paris. 

Bonn, Prussia. 
Constantinople. 
Leipzig, Prussia. 
Halle, e 
Berlin. 
Florence. 

Berlin. 

Paris. 
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Prof. Sranistas JULIEN, 

Rev. Dr. Jonn Dunmore Lana, 
Prof. Curistian Lassen, 

Prof. Jutius Herre. Perermann, 
*Dr. James Cow ies Pricnarp, 
Prof. Reravup, 

Prof. Emirs Roepicer, 
*Count Ippotito RossEtiint, 
Prof. Frreprich Rueckert, 

His Excellency Sarver Errenp1, 
Prof. Garcin De Tassy, 

Sir Henry W. Torrens, 

*Prof. WiLHELM Martin Lirsr. De Werte, 
Sir J. Garpiver WItErnson, 
Prof. Horaczk Haymon Wuson, 
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Paris. 

Sidney, N. S. Wales. 

Bonn, Prussia. 

Berlin. 

Bristol, England. 

Paris. 

Halle, Prussia. 

Pisa, Tuscany. 

Berlin. 

Constantinople. 

Paris. 

Calcutta. 

Basel. 
London, y 
Oxford. ; 
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I. BY DONATION, 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. New Series. Vol. IV. Part I. Cambridge 
and Boston: 1849. 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Vol. II. pp. 1-160. 
Presented by the American Academy. 


Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 
Vol. Il. New York: 1848. 
Presented by the Am. Ethnol. Society. 
Incwadi Yamagama. (A Zulu Hymn-Book.) Port 


Natal: 1849. 
Incwadi Yokubala. (A Zulu Arithmetic.) Port Na- 
tal: 1849. 
Inhliziyo yako i lungile na? (A Tract on Regenera- 
tion, in Zulu.) Port Natal: 1849. ; 
resented by the American Mission at Port Natal. 
A Manual of Instruction for the South-African College. 
Literature. Part I. The Principles of Grammar 
— to the English Language. Cape-Town: 
1846. 
Of the Science of Grammar. (A continuation of the 
preceding.) 
Proceedings of the Twenty-first Anniversary Meeting 
of the Subscribers to the Public Library, Cape- 
Town, Cape of Good Hope. Cape-Town: 1850. 
Presented by the Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D. 
The History of the Conquerors of Hind, by Maha 
Raja Apurva Krishna Bahadur. Chapp. 2,3. Cal- 


cutta: 1848, 
Presented by the Author. 
The Progress of Ethnology, by John Russell Bartlett. 


New York: 1847. 
Presented by the Author. 
d 
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Guide Francais—Arabe Vulgaire des Voyageurs et des 
Francs en Syrie et en Egypte, par J. Berggren. 


Upsal: 1844. 
Presented by the Author. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 
Oct. 1844—Jan. 1849. Nos. VIII-XII. 5 numbers. ‘ 
Presented by the Bombay Branch R. A. Society. a 


A large and valuable collection of Oriental Coins. 
Presented by John P. Brown, Constantinople. 


A Sanskrit MS. in the Dévanagiri character.—A part 
of the Yajur Véda. 
Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the princi- 
pal Languages of Asia and Europe, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Vans Kennedy. London: 1828. 
Presented by the Rev. E. Burgess, Ahmednuggur, India. 


Kutanyn LSeqep Hahaa dvadyxn, &c. (Turkish Old 
Testament in Greek characters.) A?yvata, 1838. 
Presented by the Rev. Simeon H. Calhoun, ’Abeih, Syria. 


A head-dress worn by the married women of Mt. 
Lebanon. 
Presented by Dr. H. A. De Forest, Beirit, Syria. 


Some bronze antiques found in Mt. Lebanon. 
Presented by John W. De Forest, New Haven. 


Tatwatshintamanau Anumanakhanda, by Gangésa 
Upadhyaya. Calcutta: 1848. 

Anumanatshintamanididhiti, by Raghunatha Sirémani. ; 
Calcutta: 1848. 

Sabdasaktaprakasika, by Jagadisa Tarkalankara. Cal- 
cutta: 1847. 

Khandanakhandakhadyam, by Sriharsha. Calcutta : 
1848. 

Kusumanjali, by Udayana Atsharya. Calcutta: 1847. 

Tatwakaumudi, by Vatshaspati Misra. Calcutta: 1848. 

Paribhasha, by Dharmaraja Adhivarindra. Calcutta: 
1847. 


Tiytia a A : 


Presented by Babu Rajéndra Dutta, Calcutta. 
The Literary World, No. 196. New York, Nov. 2, 
1850. (Containing a Report of the Semi-annual 
Meeting of the American Oriental Society.) 
Presented by E. A. and G. L. Duyckinek. 
An original Hatti Sherif, or Imperial Berat, issued by 
Sultan Selim II], A. H. 1215, appointing the Monk 
Hohannes Patriarch of all the Armenians of Turkey. 





The Epistles of Ignatius, in Armenian. Printed by 
the permission of Lord Zakariah, the patriotic Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. 
Presented by the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, Constantinople. 


Two Maps by a Chinese amateur in geography, resi- 
dent in Canton. 


Presented by the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, 


Tuhfat ul Ahrar, by Mulla Jami. Edited by Forbes 
Falconer. London: 1848. 
Presented by the Editor. 


Hamas Carmina Versione Latina Commentarioque 
illustravit, &c., Georg. Guil. Freytag. Pars II. 
Fasc. 3. 
Presented by the Editor. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, the 

property of Henry Abbott, Esq., M.D. Cairo: 1846. 

; Presented by Francis Gardner. 

El-Cazwini’s Kosmographie, herausg. von Ferdinand 

Wiistenfeld. lter Theil, lte und 2te Hialfte. Gét- 

tingen: 1848-9. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 

schaft. Bd. Il. Hefte 1-4; Bd. Ill. Hefte 1-4; Bd. 

IV. Hefte 1-4. Leipzig: 1848-50. 
Jahresbericht der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 

schaft, fir 1845-6. Leipzig: 1846. 
Statuten der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 

schaft, angenommen von der Orientalisten-Ver- 

sammlung zu Darmstadt den 2 October, 1845. 
Circular der Deutsch. morgenland. Gesellschaft. (Aus 

der. Allg. Lit. Zeitung, Nov. 1845. 

Presented by the German Oriental Society. 

Hand-Book to the American Panorama of the Nile, 

by George R. Gliddon. London: 1849. 
Prospectus of the Syro-Egyptian Society of London. 


1844. 
Presented by Geo. R. Gliddon. 
Fourteen Chinese Tracts, viz.: Sacrifices at the 
Tombs ; Sacrifices to the Dead ; Birth-day of Seang- 
tay ; Seang Afa’s Experience ; Milne on Idolatry, 
Gambling, Straight Gate, and Honesty in Business ; 
Milne on the Soul; Milne’s Evils of Gambling; on 
Gambling ; on Opium Eating (2 copies); Warn- 
ings against the use of Opium (2 copies) ; Sermon 
on the Mount; and one other. 
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Two Malay Tracts, on the necessity of Repentance. 

First, Second, and Third Homilies in Hindoostanee. 

Spelling-Book i in English, Asamese, and Tai. Sadiya: 
1836 


Henry and his Bearer, translated by Mrs. Farrar. 
1835, (in Bengalee 

Markasainé Sangitalélén Subharvatamana, (in Ben- 

lee. 

Spelling: Book, Reading-Book, and Child’s Book, in 
Arabic. 

Homily for Good-Friday, in Armenian. Calcutta: 1828, 

Spelling-Book and Story-Book, (in Burmese.) 

Karen Tract. (First Karen Writing and Printing ever 
executed.) Maulmein. 

Taling Tract. (First Taling Printing ever executed.) 
Maulmein: 1832. 

Annual Proceedings of the National Polish Commit- 
tee, (in Polish.) Paris: 1831-3. 

Gilbert’s Hymns for Children, (in Russian.) St. Pe- 
tersburg: 1831. 

True Story of a Youth, &c. &c., (in Russian.) St. 
Petersburg: 1831. 

‘Outkla nagk tod xvgiov, N. Bamba tiv 18 Woeufgiov, 
1834, (in Mod. Greek.) 

Robinson’s Scripture Characters, and twelve element- 
ary books for Children, in Modern Greek. 

Rapport Annuel a la Société Asiatique, 1844, par J. 
Mohl. Paris: 1844, 

Bugis Parables. 

He mau Himeni Hawaii; He Hockeholoholona nana 
Kamali; Ka Mooolelo na Josua; Ka Palapala Mua 
a Petero; Ka Puka Ana. 5 Tracts. Oahu: 1829-35. 

A Vocabulary of Words in the Hawaiian Language. 
Lahainaluna: 1836. 

Westminster Catechism in Hebrew. Ed. Seaman and 
Alden. Philadelphia: 1821. 

Family Education and Government: A Discourse in 
the Choctaw Language, by L. 8S. Williams. Bos- 
ton: 1835. 

prone Gayadoshih, (in the Seneca Lan- 
guage.) Boston: 1836. 

Sioux ag oe — for the use of native 
learners. Boston: 

Lawyrawkularits Pany en: 1836. 


Presented by William W. Greenough. 
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Alif Laila, or Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, in Arabic. Edited by Sir W. H. Macnagh- 
ten. 4 vols. Calcutta: 1839-42. 

Tazkira-i-Fath Ali Khan Husaini Gurdezi. 

A Persian and Urdu MS,—Memoirs of native Mos- 
lem Poets of the Dakhan and N. India. 

Kayastha Kaustubha, by Raja Narayana Mitra. 3 
vols. Calcutta: 1844-8, 

Ahnéda Mangala, by Bharata Tshandra Raya. 2 vols. 
Calcutta. Saka 1769, i.e. A. D. 1847. 

Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, by H. 
H. Wilson, Calcutta: 1847. 

Kavikalpadruma, i. e. The Tree of the Desire of the 
Poet, by Vopadéva. Calcutta: Samvat 2905, i. e. 
A. D. 1849. 

A Portrait of Dwarkanauth Tagore. 

Presented by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, Benares, India. 


The Oriental Astronomer: being a Complete System 
of Hindu Astronomy, accompanied with a Transla- 
tion and numerous Explanatory Notes. With an 
Appendix. By H. R. Hoisington. Jaffna: 1848. 
A Tamil MS. on palm leaf.—Udal-Ari-Vilakkam, i. e. 
The Vaishnava Light of the Body. 
Presented by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, Ceylon. 


Grammatik for Zulu-Sproget, af H. P. S. Schreuder, 
med Fortale og Anmerkinger af C. A. Holmboe. 
Christiania : 1850. 
Sanskrit og Oldnorsk, af C. A. Holmboe. Christiania : 
1846. 
Det Oldnorske Verbum, oplyet ved Sammenligning 
med Sanskrit og andre Sprog af samme A&t. Af C. 
A. Holmboe. Christiania: 1848. 
Presented by Prof. C. A. Holmboe. 


Catalogue des Livres de feu M. Saint-Martin. Paris: 
1832. 
Catalogue des Livres, imprimés et manuscrits, de feu 
M. J. P. Abel-Rémusat. Paris; 1833. 
Catalogue des Livres, imprimés et manuscrits, de feu 
M. Kieffer. Paris: 1833. 
Presented by the Rev. William Jenks, D.D. 


Note sur les Rotecudos, accompagnée d’un Vocabu- 
laire de leur Langue, etc.—Extrait du Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie, Nov. et Déc. 1846. 
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Fragments sur |’Uniformité a introduire dans les No- 

tations Géographiques, etc.—Extraits du Bulletin 

de la Sociéte de Geographie, Avril et Aotit, 1847. 
Presented by M. E. Jomard. 


Examen Critique de quelques pages de Chinois rela- 
tives a I’Inde, traduites par M. G. Pauthier, par 
Stanislas Julien. Paris: 1841. 

Exercises Pratiques d’Analyse de Syntaxe et de Lexi- 
graphie Chinoise, par Stanislas Julien. Paris: 1842. 

Simple Exposé d’un Fait Honorable odieusement dé- 
naturé dans un libelle récent de M. Pauthier, suivi 
de la réfutation de sa derniére Réponse, par Stan- 
islas Julien. Paris: 1842. 

Notice sur les Miroirs magiques des Chinois et leur 
fabrication, par Stanislas Julien. (Extrait des Comp- 
tes Rendus des séances de |’Académie des Sciences, 
tome XXIV, séances des 7 et 21 Juin, 1847. 

Presented by the Author. 


Indische Alterthumskunde, von Christian Lassen. 
(1.) Druckfehler, Berichtigungen, und Nachtrage 
zum ersten Bande. (2.) Zweiter Band, lie Hialfte. 
Bonn and London: 1849. 
Presented by the Author. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausg. 
von Christian Lassen. Bd. VII. Hefte 2,3. Bonn: 


1850. 
Presented by the Editor. 


Einleitung zur Chronologie der Z2gypter, von R. Lep- 


sius. Berlin: 1848. E 

Denkmiler aus Agypten und Athiopien, von R. Lep- 
sius. Bonn: 1849. 

Die Chronologie der A2gypter, von Richard Lepsius. 
Einleitung und Erster Theil. Berlin, London and 


Paris: 1849. 
Presented by the Author. 


Rapport Annuel a la Société Asiatique, 17 Juin 1845, 
23 Juin 1846, et 14 Juin 1847, par J. Mohl. 
Mélanges Posthumes d’Histoire et de Littérature Ori- 
entales par M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris: 1843. 
Presented by M. Jules Mohi. 


An Arabic MS.—Et-Tuhaf el-’Aliyeh fy el-Khutab 
el-Minbariyeh, i. e. the Superior Gifts, respecting 
Pulpit-discourses ; by an anonymous author. With- 
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out date.—A collection of Moslem pulpit-discourses 
for the year. 
Presented by President Nathaniel Moore. 


A Persian MS.—The Diwan of Khwajeh Shems-ed- 
din Muhammed, (i. e. Hafiz). Date A. H. 985, 
i.e. A. D, 1577-8. 
Presented by the Rev. Mark Murphy. 


Catalogue des Livres de l’Imprimerie Arménienne de 
Saint Lazare. Venise: 1848. 
Presented by Charles E. Norton, 


Documentos Arabicos para a Historia Portugueza co- 
piados dos Originaes da Torre do ‘Tombo por Ordem 
da Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa por Fr. 
Joao de Sousa. Lisboa: 1790. 
Presented by Charles Pickering, M.D. 


Kala Sankalita. A Collection of Memoirs on the 
various Modes according to which the Nations of 
the Southern Parts of India divide ‘Time. By Lieut. 
Col. John Warren. Madras: 1825. 

History of Mysoor, abridged from Col. Wilks’s His- 
torical Sketches of the South of India. Part I. 
Madras: 1828. 

Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya. By 
H. H. Wilson. Madras: 1838. 

The Madras Almanac and Compendium of Intelli- 
gence, for 1840. Madras. 

The Morning Star, published semi-monthly. Vols. 
I—Ill. 3 vols, Jaffna: 1841-3. 

Presented by the Rev. Dr. Poor, Ceylon. 


Die geographische Verbreitung einiger characterist- 
ischen arabischen Producte, von C. Ritter. 
Die Ophirfahrt, von C. Ritter. 
Presented by the Author. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, the 

property of Henry Abbott, Esq.,M.D. Cairo: 1846. 
Presented by Prof. Edward Robinson. 

Jéska’s Nirukta, sammt den Nighantavas, herausg. von 

Rudolph Roth. Hefie 1,2. Géttingen: 1848-49. 
Presented by the Editor. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. Vol. VIII. No. XVI. Parts 1 and 2, 

Vols. IX. X. Xl. Part 1, and XII. 




















Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Reports of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1849 and 1850. 
London: 1849-50. 

List of Members, Committees, &c., of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, for 1849, 
London: 1849. 

Presented by the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Recherches sur Jes Inscriptions Himyariques de Sana, 
Khariba, Mareb, etc., par M. F. Fresnel. Paris: 
1845. 

Rapport Annuel a la Société Asiatique, (for 1844, 
1845, 1846,) par J. Mobl. 

The Raja Tarangini; a History of Cashmir. Cal- 
cutta: 1835. 
Courier de Constantinople, 3me Année, 1847, No. 
129; 4me Année, 1848, No. 151; 5me Année, 

1849, No, 237; 6me Année, 1850, No. 253. 

Journal de Constantinople, 3me Année, 1848, Nos. 
66-8, 105-7, 109-11, 114-17, 120-3, 125-6, 128- 
30, 184-5, 135; 4me Année, 1849, Nos. 137-40, 
142-6, 150-3, 155-7, 161-3, 165-7, 174, 176, 189- 
90, 192, 200, 203, 205, 207; Sme Année, 1850, 
Nos. 210, 216-17. 

Turkish Evening Entertainments. The Wonders of 
Remarkable Incidents and the Rarities of Anec- 
dotes, by Ahmed Ibn Hemdem the Ketkhoda, called 
“Sohailee.” Translated from the Turkish by John 
P. Brown. New York: 1850. 

Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 

Bétal Pantshavinsati, by [swara Tshandra Vidyasagara 
Sarma. Calcutta: 1846. 

Bangalar Itihas, by the same. Calcutta: 1847. 

Presented by the Author. 

Prospectus der Odessaer Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte 
und Alterthimer gehorenden dltesten hebraischen 
und rabbinischen Manuscripte. Ein Beitrag zur bib- 
lischen Exegese von Dr. Pinner.. Odessa: 1845. 

The Old Testament in Hebrew and Spanish. 2 vols. 
Vienna: 1840-1. 

Presented by the Rev. W. G. Schauffler, Constantinople. 


First Lessons in the Tie-Chiw Dialect, by W. Dean. 
Bankok, Siam: 1841. 
Presented by the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Washington: 1850. 
Presented by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, par M. Garcin de 


Tassy. Paris: 1847. 
Presented by the Author. 


Theologia et Philosophia Indica. Oupnek’hat; e 
Persico idiomate in Latinum conversum ; studio et 
opera Anquetil Duperron. TomusI. Argentorati 

et Parisiis: 1801. 

Bible History. The Pentateuch and Joshua. For the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Mission in Western 
Africa. New York: s. a. 

Essays and Dissertations in Biblical Literature. Bya 
Society of Clergymen. Vol. I. New York: 1829. 

Introduction to Sacred Philology and Interpretation, 
by Dr. G. J. Planck; translated from the original 
German, and enlarged with Notes, by Samuel H. 
Turner, D.D. New York and Boston: 1834. 

A Companion to the Book of Genesis, by Samuel H. 
Turner, D.D. New York and London: 1841, 

Biographical Notices of Jewish Rabbies, and Transla- 
tions of portions of their Commentaries, and other 
Works, with illustrative Introductions and Notes, by 
Samuel H. Turner, D.D. New York: 1847. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, translated into the 
Grebo Tongue, by the Rev. John Payne. New 


York: 1848. 
Presented by the Rev. Samuel H. Turner, D.D. 


Einige Notizen iber Bonny an der Kiiste von Guinea, 
seine Sprache und seine Bewohner. Mit einem 


Glossarium von Hermann K6ler. Gottingen: 1848, 
Presented by Prof. William W. Turner. 


The Madras Christian Instructor and Missionary Rec- 
ord. Vols. I—V. 5 vols. 
Presented by the Rev. Miron Winslow, Madras, India. 


Report of the Committee of Internal Health on the 
Asiatic Cholera, together with a Report of the City 
Physician on the Cholera Hospital. Boston: 1849. 

“—_ of. the Oregon Territory by the U.S. Explor. 

xped., Charles Wilkes, Commander. 1841. 

Topographical Map of the Road from Missouri to 
Oregon. In VII Sections. From the field notes 
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and journal of Capt. J. C. Frémont, and from 
sketches and notes made on the ground by his 
assistant, Charles Preuss. Compiled by Charles 
Preuss. 1846. 

Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley. With Illustrations. By E. G. 

Squier. New York: 1847. 

Joannis Georgii Wenrich de Poeseos Hebraicae atque , 
Arabicae Origine, Indole, Mutuoque Consensu atque 
Discrimine Commentatio. Lipsiae: 1843. 

A Turkish Almanack. 16mo. 

Courier de Constantinople: 3, 10, et 17 Avril, 8 et 15 
Mai, 1847. 

Mindener Sonntagsblatt, am 18 Februar, 1844. 

The Life of Joseph Balsamo, commonly called Count 
Cagliostro. London: 1791. 

Manuscript of four leaves, written in Oriental charac- 
ters, on the Talipot palm-leaf. 


Three bronze Chinese toilet-ornaments. 
Presented by Donors unknown. 


The following articles were overlooked, or not properly ac- 
knowledged, in the preparation of the former lists : 


Portrait de Christophe Colomb. (From the Bulletin ‘ 
de la Société de Géographie, Juin, 1845.) 1 
Presented by M. E. Jomard. 
A MS. in ancient Turkish. Mukaddemeh, i. e. Intro- 
duction, by Kotb-ed-din En-Nikidy El-Izniky. 
Without date, perfect. A Mohammedan catechism ; 
the oldest work of this sort in Turkish literature, 
and still one of the most approved. 
Kitéb Shurdt es-Salat, i.e. Book of the Conditions 
of Prayer. Constantinople: A. H. 1219, i.e. A. D. 
1804-5. 
Sherh Tohfet el-Mendhimet ed-Durriyeh fy Loghat 
el-Farisiyet ed-Dariyeh, i.e. Commentary on the 
Present of the String of Pearls, respecting the Per- 
sian Court-language, by Ahmed Hayati Effendi. 
Constantinople: A. H. 1215, i.e. A. D. 1800-1. 
An Arabic MS.—An abridgment by the original au- 
thor of Ghunyet el-Mubtely, i. e. The Satisfaction 
of the Afflicted One, which is a commentary, by : 
Ibrahim Ibn Muhammed Ibn Ibrahim el-Haleby, on 
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Munyet el-Musally, i. e. The Desire of the Praying 
One. Dated A. H. 1199, i. e. A. D. 1764-5, 
perfect. 
Presented by J. G. Schwarz, U. S. Consul at Vienna. 
A MS.—Copy of a few chapters of the Book of Gen- 
esis, translated into the Sooahelee Language, by Dr. 


Krapf. 
Presented by Richard P. Waters. 


A Sermon, in Tamil, on Isaiah xlv. 22, supposed to be 
written by the Jesuit missionary Robertus. Printed 
in 1819. 
A Tamil Tract, in two Parts :—I. Questions addressed 
to Trinitarian Ministers, on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. By a Unitarian. II. A Dialogue on the 
same subject. Printed in 1822. 
Presented by the Hon. Sidney Willard. 
Report of the Library-Committee of Congress on the 
Exploring Expedition. 
Presented by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
Winégielé Kedisé lydsiisé Kérését6sé, i. e. The 
Holy Gospel of Jesus Christ. (In Ethiopic.) Lon- 


don: 1826. 
Presented by Richard P. Waters. 


[This book was erroneously acknowledged, in Vol. I. No. III. 
as a donation from William C. Waters, Esq.] 





II. BY PURCHASE. 


The following books have been purchased, by vote of the 
Society, to complete imperfect sets in the Library : 


Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen. Ersten Bandes 
lte Halfte. Bonn: 1843. 

Hamasae Carmina edidit G. W. Freytag. Tomus I. Bonnae: 
1828. 

Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium Libri X. edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt. 
Tomus II. Lipsiae; 1848. 
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Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourgh. Vime Série. Sciences, Histoire, Philologie. Tomi 

I—VII. St. Petersbourgh: 1830—1848. 

Bulletin de la Classe Historico-Philologique de l’Académie Impé- 
riale des Sciences de St. Petershourgh. Tomi II—VII., VIII. 
fascc. 1—6. St. Petersbourgh: 1845—1850. 

Verhandlungen der lten, Qten, Zten, 4ten, Gten, TFten, Sten, ] ten 


Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner. 


CHARLES FOLSOM, Librarian. 
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ARTICLE I. 


SHABBATHAI ZEVI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


BY 
Rev. WILLIAM G. SCHAUFFLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN TURKEY. 


(Read October 24, 1849.) 
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SHABBATHAI ZEVI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


[The Committee of Publication, finding it impossible to reduce the orthog- 
raphy of all oriental words which may occur in this Journal, to a uniform 
system of their own, have adopted the principle of leaving the orthography 
in each paper as they find it, except where there is a manifest oversight. ] 
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THE followers of Shabbathai Zevi are, properly speaking, 
a Jewish sect. Scattered fragments of this singular body 
of religionists still exist in Christian countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and are reckoned among the Jews. They 
are, however, utterly abhorred by the Jews, as chargeable 
with the most damnable heresies and practices. Little is 
known of their true tenets. Those of them who are living 
in Turkey profess Mohammedanism; they send their chil- 
dren to Mohammedan schools, dress and conduct themselves 
like Mohammedans, (except that they do not go to the 
Mosques,) and enjoy the civil privileges connected with the 
profession of Islam. The moral character of those who 
live in Turkey is unimpeachable. Drunkenness, lying, pro- 
fanity, adultery, and the like, are unknown among them. 
On the subject of taking an oath, they cherish the principles 
of the Quakers. In this particular, however, they are not 
alone. The religious history of such a body cannot be un- 
interesting, especially if it be true, (which is said of them by 
some,) that their tenets are akin to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This would seem highly probable from the char- 
acter of those Rabbinic works which have been in the high- 
est esteem among them from the very beginning of their 
sect, of which I shall have occasion to speak in the sequel. 
But of the truth of the assertion I was satisfied by a com- 
munication, addressed to me not long ago by one of their 
chief men, in which the writer makes a simple and candid 
statement of some of the articles of their faith. I have the 
more confidence in the candor of his statement, as he was 
cautious enough, neither to write the paper himself, nor to 
sign it. It was dictated by him, while surrounded by others 
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of his sect, to a person of another religion, in whom I have 
reason to place the utmost confidence, but who, being no 
Mohammedan himself, could not be admitted in a Moham- 
medan court of justice as a witness against one professing 
Islam. Thus, while the true author of the paper remained 
perfectly uncommitted, he had no reason to hide any thing 
that may have appeared to him important to be mentioned. 
' So far as I know, this paper exhibits the only authentic 
confession of faith of this singular sect, extant beyond its 
own little circle. Its members naturally publish nothing 
to the world, least of all those of them who profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion. To my knowledge, there is but one 
book of their sect known to the public. This purports to be 
an historical account of it by one of them whose name was 
Abraham Konki, »p2xp pass, but it is said to be merely 
a collection of senseless miraculous legends of their pre- 
tended Messiah, and of his prophet Nathan. I myself never 
saw the book. These considerations led me to translate the 
communication in question from the original Turkish. But 
as this sect is so very little known in America, I thought it 
best to improve this opportunity for presenting the reader 
with a brief account of its origin. 

Shabbathai Zevi was the third and youngest son of Mor- 
decai Zevi, a petty merchant in Smyrna. He was born in 
1625, and distinguished himself early, by a most extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with the Talmud, which he had mas- 
tered at the age of fifteen. He proceeded to the Kabbala, 
which he finished in about three years. Being eighteen 
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" years old, he became a regular Hakam or Rabbi. He im- 
i mediately began to lecture in public on the Kabbala, and 


thousands flocked together, even from distant places, to listen 
to his superior wisdom. He paid great attention to ablu- 
aN tions, and ascetic severities, such as fasting, ete. Contrar 
to the habits of the Jews, he married late. He had passed 
A his twentieth year when he espoused the most beautiful girl 
in Smyrna. However, as he never approached his wife, he 
was obliged by her father to divorce her, which he did soon 
after the marriage ceremonies. This singular proceeding 
he repeated, naturally always with the same result. Mean- 
} while, he carried his religious austerities farther every day, 
: and multiplied his washings; and yet his health appeared 
perfect, and his personal beauty was extraordinary. 
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At the age of twenty-four, he began to disclose to his 
more confidential disciples that he was the Messiah, the son 
of David. He pretended to know the true pronunciation 
of the name Jehovah, mim, and pronounced it publicly. 
The Session of Rabbis warned him not to do so, and being 
disobeyed by him, excommunicated him, declared his assas- 
sination to be a good work, and agreed to pay the murder- 
er’s forfeit due to the Turkish Treasury, from their public 
funds. 

Shabbathai Zevi now fled to Salonica, where he was re- 
ceived with honor, subsequently warned as in Smyrna, and 
ultimately anathematized. Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, and 
finally Jerusalem, became in turn places of refuge for him. 
At the latter place he remained several years, lecturing pub- 
licly, and fasting constantly, which much increased his re- 
nown for sanctity. In Gaza he made the acquaintance of a 
German Jew named Nathan Benjamin, in whose family he 
remained several weeks. This was on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem, but it ought to be said here, that his introduction to, 
and temporary residence in, the family of Nathan, are not 
as authentic as most facts of his history. Be that however 
as it may, after Shabbathai Zevi had spent a few years at Je- 
rusalem, Nathan Benjamin appeared suddenly in the char- 
acter of a prophet, and said, “A man of Smyrna, called 
Shabbathai Zevi, is the true Messiah. He will redeem Israel 
from the yoke of bondage. The two fast-days, the 17th of 
Thammuz and the 9th of Ab, are no more to be kept. The 
Messiah is born, and will soon appear, and place the diadem 
of the Sultan on his own brow, as may be proved from the 
Kabbala, etc., etc.” He wrote letters to the Rabbis of the 
land, saying that the Messiah would disappear for some time, 
to meet Moses, who was risen from the dead in the country 
Sambation, to marry Rebecca, the daughter of Moses, and 
in company with him to bring the ten tribes across the river 
of that name. The Messiah was to enter Jerusalem upon a 
lion which came down from heaven, the tongue of which 
was a seven-headed serpent, spitting fire, slaying multitudes 
by the way on every side. After his entrance, God would 
let down from heaven a temple made of gold and precious 
stones, the Messiah would offer sacrifices, the resurrection 
of the dead would then take place, etc., etc. A tremendous 
excitement was produced in the minds of the Jews. 
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Meanwhile, Shabbathai Zevi continued to lecture at Jerusa- 
lem, and married again, as formerly, while his brothers, resid- 
ing in Smyrna, secretly urged his Messianic claims, and not 
without success. On asudden, at Jerusalem, in 1665, Shab- 
bathai Zevi publicly proclaimed his own Messiahship. Rab- 
binic opposition arose in Jerusalem, and every where, and he 
fled again to Smyrna. In Constantinople, he was condemned 
by a convention of thirty-five Rabbis. Notwithstanding this, 
he was received at Smyrna like a God. In the streets, many 
Jews prostrated themselves when he passed, and kissed his 
feet. His public discourses were listened to with rapture. 
Hundreds accompanied him, as a kind of cortége, wherever 
he went. A deputation from Aleppo waited upon the new 
Messiah. The prophet Nathan also arrived, and preached his 
Messiahship. For many nights the excited multitude, headed 
by Shabbathai Zevi, or by Nathan, made processions through 
the streets; Hebrew hymns were sung, till about midnight, 
and the rest of the time till morning was devoted to read- 
ing at home. The opposition of the Rabbis of Smyrna was 
in vain. The influence of Shabbathai Zevi was so great, 
that many of them fled for their own lives. He was master 
of the Jewish community there. His house was a palace 
crowded with applicants for a short audience, and so great 
was their number that many of them were obliged to wait 
several weeks for their turn, as the Messiah would see only 
forty or fifty persons a day. In all synagogues, prayer was 
made for him, the forms of public prayer having been alter- 
ed. Instead of the Sultan, Shabbathai Zevi was blest in 
the public prayers on the Sabbath. 

Now, the religious epidemic spread like wildfire. Men, 
women and girls prophesied. Rabbi Mose Keruel, at Con- 
stantinople, had convulsions, danced, and extemporized He- 
brew poetry in the later corrupt dialect of the Kabbala; and 
all he said, or sung, was carefully preserved by two amanu- 
enses, like the eestatic effusions of a Mohammed. Nearly 
the whole community of Jews in Constantinople was in 
flames. The unbelievers preserved a prudent and necessary 
silence. 

In 1666, Shabbathai Zevi proceeded to Constantinople, 
to present himself to the Sultan. His blind adherents had 
urged this ruinous measure. At that time no steamer ran 
between Constantinople and Smyrna. He was five weeks 
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tossed upon the waters by contrary winds, without being 
able to command them “ Peace, be still.” On his arrival in 
Constantinople, he found that the Sultan was absent in 
Adrianople. Immediately, he was surrounded with admir- 
ers, almost worshippers. 

At last the Sultan took cognizance of the matter, and 
sent orders for the apprehension of Shabbathai Zevi. After 
an interview with the Grand Vezir, he was sent to Kutayah 
as a prisoner of State, his friends being permitted to wait 
upon him. One of the original narratives of his life states 
that he was beaten, and confined in prison. But all this 
was explained by his followers as one of the most certain 
proofs of his Messiahship, while visitors and presents with- 
out end convinced him that the interest in his person was 
not impaired, and he continued his arrogant claims. The 
9th day of Ab, from having been a day of fasting, became 
a day of rejoicing, because it was the birthday of the new 
Messiah. Rycaut, who himself collected at the very time 
the most accurate information as to the nature and extent 
of this strange excitement, says, “In all places from Con- 
stantinople to Buda, (Pesth,) in Hungary, I perceived a 
strange transport in the Jews, none of them attending to 
any business, unless to wind up former negociations.” In 
Salonica, “all business was laid aside,” he says, “no one 
worked, or opened shop, unless to clear his warehouse of 
merchandize at any price.” This may give us an idea of 
the effect produced by this wonderful character, and his 
arrogant and adventurous proceedings. The crowd of his 
visitors is said to have been so great that a dearth ensued 
in the city of Kutayah. The autumn of 1666 now set 
in. All the time that Shabbathai Zevi lived in Kutayah, 
his followers indulged the most extravagant hopes, and 
their preparations for the triumph of their cause were not 
at all behind their thrilling anticipations. While he him- 
self lived like a prince, his followers were constant in their 
ascetic exercises and austerities, in order to prepare them- 
selves for the expected sinless and glorious kingdom of 
their Messiah. ‘Their love of money vanished as vapor be- 
fore the rising sun; all unclean animals were carefully re- 
moved from their dwellings; the copies and portions of the 
Law possessed by them, worn, or put into their door posts, 
were carefully re-examined, and all mistakes removed ; 
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beneficence was practiced; schools were opened, and sup- 
ported; and every one prepared for the appearance of Elijah, 
the fore-runner of the Messiah, and not a few had already 
seen him, told the story, and poured oil upon the general 
conflagration of the Jewish mind. 

But another great character appeared upon the stage. 
Rabbi Nehemiah, sent from Poland for the purpose, arrived, 
disputed with the pretended Messiah for three days, and 
charged him repeatedly and publicly with being an impos- 
tor. Rabbi Nehemiah was a great Kabbalist. A great 
excitement among the Jews of Kutayah was the conse- 
quence. They would have torn the hated sceptic to pieces, 
with his companions, had he not declared, himself a Mo- 
hammedan, and thus saved his own life and that of his 
train. But the contest did not end here. Rabbi Nehemiah 
requested the Grand Vezir to send him to Adrianople, to 
warn the Sultan against this deceiver. This was done. 
Nehemiah had an audience with the monarch, and the re- 
sult was, that Shabbathai Zevi was summoned to appear 
before Mohammed IV. But in all cities, prayer was made 
for him, and a great company followed him to the Imperial 
residence. He was escorted to the Sultan by four officers. 
I will relate this memorable audience in the words of one 
of the original narrators of these events, who was an eye- 
witness of all that came under the observation of the exci- 
ted public. 

The Sultan sent four messengers to bring Shabbathai 
Zevi to him, and they brought him, and he stood before 
him. And he did him great honor; for the custom of the 
kingdom of Ishmael is that, when an ambassador of another 
king comes to appear before the Sultan, he is not permitted 
to see his face, but the Sultan speaks with him only from 
behind a curtain. With Shabbathai Zevi he spoke face to 
face. Now when Shabbathai Zevi came before the Sultan, 
he fell upon his face to the ground, and bowed himself, and 
the king commanded him to rise up; and he placed him- 
self upon his knees. And the Sultan spake to him and 
said, ‘Behold, I have heard much concerning thee, that 
thou art a man of God, and that thou desirest to redeem 
Israel from their captivity, and to bring them to Jerusalem, 
which isin my country. Speak the truth in this matter. 
If thou art truly a messenger of the God of Abraham, as 
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Moses and Aaron were true messengers, then do a mir- 
acle before me, as they did before Pharaoh and his servants. 
Then shall my hand be with thee, and I will give thee help 
and protection in all my Empire, and will acknowledge the 
Jews as my brethren. And now answer my question.’” 

“‘ And Shabbathai Zevi answered, with a trembling heart, 
and said, ‘My lord, the Sultan, I am a Jewish Rabbi. I 
fear the great God, the God of Abraham, from my youth 
till now. As to what men are saying concerning me, that 
I am the Messiah, when it shall come to pass at the time 
accepted by the great God, the question will be settled, 
whether it shall be accomplished by my hands, or by those 
of another man. This is known to our God.’ When the 
Sultan heard his words, he was wroth, and said, ‘If it be 
true, according to thy words, that thou fearest God, I will 
prove thee, as thy father Abraham was proved.* I will 
order that thou be stripped of thy clothes, and will shoot 
three arrows into thee. If thou remainest alive, I also will 
acknowledge thee, and receive thee as the Messiah.’ ‘Then 
Shabbathai Zevi begged that he might escape, and obtain 
mercy, and not be subjected to the evil of being shot with 
arrows. For he feared that he should not stand in the trial. 
Then the Sultan said to him, ‘If thou wilt be a Thogarmite, 
(Mohammedan,) like unto me, I will pardon all that thou 
hast done.’ When Shabbathai Zevi heard this, he took an 
Ishmaelite turban from the head of one of the servants, and 
put it on his own head. With this the Sultan was well 
pleased, and the thing was right in the eyes of all his princes. 
And he remained in the king’s palace, and ate with them 
their unclean meat, and defiled himself with their meat and 
their drink, and went to their houses of prayer.” 

This was on the 24th of September, 1666. The name of 
Shabbathai Zevi became Mehmed Effendi. The particulars 
of this interview of the pretender with the Sultan are vari- 
ously stated by various persons, but the account of it which 
I have here translated appears plausible in every part. Ac- 
cording to this account, Shabbathai Zevi answere ey 
and if he was acknowledged to be a Mohammedan merely 
for his placing a turban on his head, it is easy to see how 





* According to the Koran, he was thrown into a furnace of fire by Nimrod, 
for refusing to practice idolatry, and came out of it unhurt. 
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he could justify the step before his own conscience, and still 
continue to keep up, to some extent, the expectations of the 
more ardent of his followers. However this may be, an- 
other Hebrew narrative, by Rabbi Tobiah Hakkohen, who 
was born in 1659, and practised medicine at Adrianople 
soon after this event, states “‘ that, from the time when Shab- 
bathai Zevi became a Mohammedan, many Jews, Moham- 
medans and Renegades joined themselves to him, and fol- 
lowed him; and that he still lived as he had used to do; 
that he prayed sometimes in the Jewish way, sometimes in 
the Mohammedan way, and did many other strange things; 
until the king saw that there were many who adhered to 
him, and apprehending that at last evil might result from 
it, sent him to a fortress, and showing himself still as his 
friend, gave him an office and authority in the fortress. In 
reality, they kept him there in order to see what would be 
his end.” He soon became sick, and died September 10, 
1676.* 

When Shabbathai Zevi had become a Mohammedan, the 
Rabbis of Constantinople pronounced the anathema upon 
all who should follow him. He wrote a number of letters, 
and other pieces, and sent them abroad, still urging his 
claims. His followers pretended that the true Shabbathai 
Zevi had ascended up to heaven, and that a mere similitude 
of him had professed Islam. The prophet Nathan fled to 
Damascus, but kept up an intercourse with the members of 
the sect in Smyrna and Broosa. In 1677, he came to 
Broosa, and a temporary excitement was produced in that 
city, and in Smyrna, which threatened to be dangerous to 
public order and security. But the curse of the Synagogue 
of Constantinople, and the quiet contempt with which the 
Turkish Government now treated the whole matter, induced 
the prophet to leave Broosa again, and go to Smyrna, where 
he kept himself for some time in great seclusion. Subse- 
quently, he recanted his erroneous opinions, and was re- 





* Some say that, at the request of the Rabbis of Constantinople, which they 
backed with an enormous present in money to the Grand Vezir, Shabbathai 
Zevi was removed to Bosnia, where he died of colic on the Jewish Day of 
Atonement. Others say that he was secretly beheaded. There can be but 
little doubt of his having died a violent death, considering the rage and the 
fear of the Rabbis, and the habitual “auri sacra fames” of the Turkish 
officers, 
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ceived again into the Jewish community. This was done 
in Venice. He was never afterwards heard of. 


After the death of this remarkable man, his sect, instead of 
vanishing from the theatre of Jewish history, burst forth, 
and the ideas of Shabbathai Zevi were propagated far and 
wide. This shows that his claims to the Messiahship were 
by no means all that his disciples had learned from him. 
The charm of his doctrines was most wonderful. Not only 
were many of his enemies reconciled to him, even before 
his death, but when he was dead, his former greatest enemy, 
Rabbi Nehemiah, became a convert to his opinions, pro- 
claimed his religion in many countries, bore the anathema 
of the Synagogues of Poland, suffered the severest priva- 
tions for his new faith, and died at last, at Amsterdam, a 
blind beggar, admired for his talents and learning, but exe- 
crated for his religious peculiarities. The doctrines of 
Shabbathai Zevi found adherents, often very numerous, 
not only in the East, but along the northern shores of 
Africa, as far as Morocco and Fez, and spread abroad in 
Europe, from South to North, as far as the Jewish race was 
then tolerated. 

As might have been expected, this sect, so destitute of a 
solid basis, slowly declined, notwithstanding the great tri- 
umphs it had at first; and at present its members are but 
little known as such. Many of the followers of Shabbathai 
Zevi who lived in Turkey, became Mohammedans; in other 
wy they are looked upon, generally, as Jews, though 

ated and cursed by them. 

But not to pursue the history of this singular Judzo- 
Mohammedan sect, it may be interesting to some readers, if 
we cast a glance at its literary basis. This is nothing else 
than the esoteric Jewish system of doctrine, called the Kab- 
bala, or Tradition, by way of eminence, the chief and ma- 
turest fruit, as well as the most legitimate and satisfactory 
interpreter of which, is the Book Zohar, or rather the 
Zoharic literature, for the oracles of this system form a con- 
siderable collection of books. 

Neither time nor space will permit me, here, to enter into 
an exposition of the Zoharic Sakeon so far as they have 
been dug up from beneath the rubbish and dust of Talmudic 
admixture, both in matter and form. I beg to direct the 
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reader who desires farther information on the subject, to 
Tholuck’s Commentatio de Ortu Cabbalae, printed at Ham- 
burg, in 1837. This is, perhaps, the work most accessible 
to the American student, beside being of small compass and 
thorough research, while it also indicates the more exten- 
sive works on the subject; most of which, however, are 
sufficiently known to the biblical student, by the frequent 
references to them in able commentaries on the Scriptures. 

Much has been said, and still more conjectured, of the age 
and origin of the Kabbala itself, aside from the question of 
the age of the Zohar. Thus much seems at present to be 
certain, that no traces of such an esoteric system can be 
found earlier than the eighth century. Still, if no such 
system is discoverable before, or even at that time, it would 
be hasty to conclude that no elements of it had existed be- 
fore. When, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the people 
of Israel were scattered among the nations, and lived by 
the side of the Gnostics, the Neo-Platonists, the Sabeans, 
and the Christians, (and among the latter are especially to 
be considered those heterodox sects, and their ringleaders, 
who struggled hard, for three hundred years and more, to 
amalgamate at least the bases of the higher pagan philo- 
sophical systems with the words of Scripture, and especially 
to account for the existence of the visible world, and of 
moral evil, and to vindicate to Jesus a creatorship, a medi- 
atorship, and a divine character, but still so as to vindicate 
and secure the absolute and exclusive real divinity to the 
Father, )—when such were their circumstances, and such the 
influences under which they lived, and when they were 
obliged to defend the Mosaic system against antagonists thus 
armed, and bold for the attack, how could the abler among 
this people remain indifferent to modes of speculation ap- 
—* so far superior to the altercations of common Rab- 

inism? And when their external, political existence, and 
all the remains of their national greatness, had been so 
hopelessly shipwrecked as to put the idea of a restoration 
of Israel, at all events, to a very great distance, was it not 
natural, that reflecting Jews should gratefully seize upon 
such speculative elements as seemed to promise a spiritual 
indemnification, so to speak, for their irreparable material 
losses? The very sight of the Christian Church, which pros- 
pered in the midst of persecution, by the mere power of 
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truth, must have made them feel the value of moral prin- 
ciples, and the irresistibleness of intellectual superiority. 
And if they opened their sacred books, and looked into the 
Law and the Prophets, certainly there were truths scattered 
along in them, which, compared with the dogmas of Rabbin- 
ism, were as living flames compared with dry bones. And 
last, though not least, should we not expect to meet among 
them, occasionally, minds constituted like that of Bacon, or 
Leibnitz, of Jacob Boehme, or Swedenborg, inclined to inde- 
pendent thought, or endowed with powers of metaphysical 
intuition, true, or false? Speculations similar to those of 
the Zoharists are rife among the mystics and poets of the 
East, as every reader of oriental literature knows; the Jews 
lived in close contact with the Arabs, when their most im- 
rtant works were written; the golden age of Rabbinic 
iterary effort, closing with the death of Moses Maimonides, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, was but little pos- 
terior to that of the Arabs; and the most important works 
in science and literature were carefully translated into the 
Hebrew, both from the Greek and from the Arabic. Under 
these circumstances, nothing would have been stranger, than 
that the Jews should not attempt to rear, on the divinely 
inspired basis of which they felt themselves possessed, a 
system of philosophical theogony, cosmogony, theosophy, 
and ultimately also of theology and ethics, that would 
a comparison with similar systems produced by Christians, 
orthodox or heterodox, and by heathen sages. And all this 
must have begun soon after the dissolution of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, if not before. 

But to conclude, from this very plausible view, that the 
Kabbalistic books are of the age and the authorship to 
which they lay claim, would be very erroneous. This was 
done, to a very great extent, by most of the earlier critics; 
and the sentiments of the New Testament have often been 
proved, by quotations from these and other Jewish books, 
to have been entertained by the pious in Israel eighteen 
centuries ago, while in fact all the Kabbalistic books are of 
a comparatively recent date, and some of them can be shown 
to have been written under the acknowledged influence of 
Christianity; while other Rabbinic works, used for the 
same purpose, are as recent as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century of our era. Of no higher antiquity than 
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this, even, is the Kabbalistic book Yalkut Rubeni, so often 
quoted by Schoettgen and Wetstein, the author of which 
published it first in 1681, at Prague, where he was a teacher 
at that time. 

The three Kabbalistic books which bear the marks of the 
highest antiquity, are the Sefer Bahir, the Sefer Yezirah, and 
the Sefer Zohar. The first | have never seen. It pretends 
to have been written by Rabbi Nehonyah Ben Hakkanah, 
who is said to have been the teacher of Rabbi Akiba, of 
famous memory, which, if it were true, would carry back 
the book into the century before Christ. But the very first 
mention made of the book by the Rabbis, occurs in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. The great Kabbalist 
Rabbi Mose Ben Nahman, who made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in 1267, knew nothing of the book. It made its first 
appearance in print at Amsterdam, in 1651. The Sefer 

ezirah pretends to come down from Abraham, at least as 
to the matter of the book. But, although the Gemara men- 
tions a book of this title, which must have existed as early as 
the fifth or sixth century, yet, considering the language, and 
the argument, of the Book Yezirah now in our possession, 
Dr. Zunz places it between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 

We come to the Sefer Zohar, which may be considered 
the Talmud, if not the Bible, of the followers of Shabba- 
thai Zevi. It pretends to have been written by Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Yochai, about the middle of the second century. 
But, to be brief, the result of investigations made by Rab 
bis, modern Jewish critics, and Christian writers, is that the 
original Book Zohar was composed by a certain Rabbi Mose 
Ben Shemtov, of Leon in Western Spain, who died in 1295. 
Ever since its appearance, this book has occasioned much 
ferment and dissension among the Jews, has given rise to 
other works covering the same ground, in the shape of 
commentaries, and in other forms, and has called forth the ana- 
themas of various Synagogues, against suspected individuals; 
and it is still nourishing the spirit of opposition between 
the so-called Hasidim and the orthodox Rabbinists, among 
the Ashkenazee, or German and Polish Jews, in Europe, and 
the violent antagonism between the Doenmehs and the Jews, 
in Turkey. 

The form in which Rabbi Mose Ben Shemtov presented 
his mystical cogitations to the world, is that of a commen- 
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tary on the Pentateuch. From the text of this, he takes 
occasion to speak of the most abstruse subjects within the 
compass of human speculation, in the department of reli- 
gious philosophy. In this connection, we are taught a lesson 
on the nature of God. Abstractly considered, he is En-sof, 
or the Endless, Unlimited, or Absolute Being; and some carry 
the abstraction so far as to call him Ain, Js, or Naught, 
fearing that the idea of his being something, or some one, 
might involve a limitation, and therefore a negation, of his 
absolute existence. The En-sof reminds us of the 1? dv, or the 
Being, of the Greeks, the highest conception to which their 
speculations reached, and which was so pertinaciously adher- 
ed to by many Christian writers, especially in the first three 
centuries, mm which they labored to reserve for the first Per- 
son in the Trinity, but denied to the second and the third.* 
This Ain anticipates the speculations of the philosopher 
Fichte, who denied even the attribute of existence to God, 
to guard the absoluteness of his character; and especially 
those of the Hegelian school of the left side, or the New 
Hegelians, whose God is Ain, Naught, until he gets his pre- 
carious concrete existence in the human individual, while his 
eternity is nothing but the continuance of our race. Then 
follow the ten Sefiroth, of which the Kabbalists themselves 
give us explanations differing from each other. They are 
divided into three, and seven. According to some, the first 
three are absolutely spiritual, and form what may be called 
the Kabbalistic Trinity, and the following seven are divine 
attributes. According to others, all the ten Sefiroth are 
attributes of the En-sof, or Ain. Most probably, they rep- 
resent a system of emanation. With this is connected their 
fourfold world, Aziluth, Beriah, Yezirah, Asiah, and the 
Adam Kadmon, who seems to be the first man, not the 
created concrete Adam of the Bible, but the essential ideal 
of humanity, as existing in the Divine mind, and involving 
the potential existence of creation, and of our race as the 
crown and ultimate purpose of it. I have neither time nor 
room for proof texts from the Zohar; they can be easily 
gathered from the well-known Kabbala Denudata of Rosen- 
roth, and the T'’heologia Soharica of Sommer. 





* See Dorner’s Lehre von der Person Christi, as the chief work on this 
subject. 
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I will add here the names of the ten Sefiroth, because 
they may throw some light upon the communication which 
I shall presently introduce, (1.) The highest of the Sefi- 
roth is the Jam, or the Highest Crown ; on the right of it, 
(for they are arranged in a sort of descending tree,) is (2.) 
Jah, or Wisdom ; on the left, (8.) Jehovah, (here pronoun- 
ced Elohim,) or Understanding ; farther down, on the right, 
(4.) Hloah, or Greatness, on the left, (6.) Elohim, or Power ; 
between these last two, a little lower, and perpendicular to 
the I am, is (6.) Jehovah, or Beauty; farther down, on the 
right, (7.) Jehovah of Hosts, or Victory, on the left, (8.) God, 
(Elohim,) of Hosts, or Honor, 1; between these last two, a 
little lower, and perpendicular to the I am and Jehovah, is 
(9.) Hl Haz, or the Tiving God, or Foundation, and just be- 
low that, stands alone (10.) Adonai, or Lord, or Kingdom. 
Of these, the four central and perpendicular Sefiroth would 
be, according to some Kabbalists, (1.) the I am, God Su- 
preme, (2.) Jehovah, or the Messiah, as uniting Greatness, 
also called Mercy, and Elohim, or Power, also called Se- 
verity, and exhibiting their harmony in his person, (8.) the 
Living God, or Foundation, as being the foundation of the 
Church, and of all the divine knowledge she possesses, and 
(4.) Adonai, or Lord, or Kingdom, representing the Church 
herself, with God indwelling in her as Lord actual, and reign- 
ing in his kingdom, which she is. Many doubts might be 
entertained as to the correctness of this interpretation. The 
terms designating the ten Sefiroth are obviously capable of 
a great variety of mystifications. Let it not, however, be 
thought an objection to the correctness of the above exposi- 
tion, that it is too Christian. The confession of faith which 
the Zoharists laid before the Bishop of Kamenietz, in South 
Russia, in 1760, or a little after, and upon which they re- 
ceived a promise of toleration, exhibits the following ar- 
ticles: I. What God revealed in his Law, rightly under- 
stood, according to the tradition, (probably the Kabbala, not 
the Talmud, which they had just burned publicly,) must be 
received. The worship of God must be the result of our 
knowledge of him, otherwise it is a dead work. II. The 
doctrines of Moses and the Prophets have a hidden sense, 
beside the obvious and literal, and from that hidden sense 
flows that knowledge of God. III. The comments of the 
Talmud are full of errors, and lead to immorality. » IV. 
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There is one God, Creator and Preserver of all. V. God 
manifests himself in three Persons, (probably, in their minds, 
p25, or faces, which leaves room for a definition widely differ- 
ing from the meaning of sadéoraog in Greek, or person in 
English.) VI. God revealed himself on earth as man, (prob- 
ably the Adam Kadmon, as indwelling in Adam before the 
fall;) he laid aside this form after the fall; but he took it 
again afterwards, for the purpose of an atonement. VII. 
Jerusalem will never be rebuilt; no carnal Messiah is to be 
expected ; but God will once more appear in human form, to 
deliver all men from sin. This is doubtless the most fav- 
orable exposition of their tenets, made to suit the taste of 
the Bishop. It remains true, however, that they have very 
much in common, in their views of the Divine Being, and of 
the person and character of the Messiah, with the Ebionites, 
the Rassetden the Valentinians and other Gnostics. 

I now give the promised communication. Writing, as I 
do, under the pressure of other avocations, I shall probably 
add but little to it, by way of elucidation. Some of its 
mysterious hints I do not comprehend ; but I hope that 
what is intelligible of it, may still prove enough to reward 


its — 
‘he only thing I have to add, in order to place this paper 
in its proper light, is, that the Messiah so often referred to 
in it, was declared orally, by the author of it, to be Jesus 
of Nazareth, and not as we might have suspected, the leader 
of their sect, namely, the famous Shabbathai Zevi. 





O ye truth-seeking men! As mine ears have heard a few 
words concerning you, and my heart has rejoiced, I also, 
one of those known to you, have in some sort advanced one 
word out of a thousand. 

A kingdom divided by a water has become two, so that 
from each shore of its division I make known to you a little 
word.* 

I hope that with (hearing) thus much, if any man has his 
eyes in his head, his heart will rejoice. 





* The sense of this paragraph, which is expressed very awkwardly and ob- 
scurely, I do not understand. 
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Now, first, it is to be known, that the knowledge of wis- 
dom isa garden, which is called Paradise. And in this 
garden-like world there have entered four (kinds of) persons 
upon an Unknown, (a mysterious existence). One died, an- 
other became deranged, a third denied the faith; but one 
entered in peace, and went out in peace. On this account, 
one of the teachers says, “ Blessed is he who enters in peace, 
and goes out in peace.”* 

Behold, this garden is the Book of God, which consists 
of forty-eight bahir and five volumes, so that it makes 
fifty-three.t In reference to that, itis said, “God planted a 
garden.” As for the first garden, its computation is fifty- 
three.t This proves that that garden is a book. And in 
this garden there are found fifty kinds of eatable fruit, 
because the word earth makes fifty ;$ therefore it brought 
forth according to its power, and learned men have taught 
that there are fifty kinds of eatable fruit-trees. This may 
appear much, but what remains of them, now, follows the 
number thirty, and these thirty are divided into three divis- 
ions, of ten kinds each. So that first come apples, raisins, 
figs, and fruits like unto these, which are eaten entire. These 
are ten. The second kind numbers ten, namely, filberts, 
almonds, walnuts, and such like, and what is eatable in them 
is within a shell. The third kind numbers ten, namely, 
dates, plums, olives, and such like. They are also ten, and 
that ‘which is eatable of these is outside of a shell, (or stone). 
All these together are thirty kinds; and although they are 
three tens, they are divided into three kinds. And there 
are in the world thirteen kinds of herbs; there are indeed 
many others besides, still these are superior. And there 
are seven other kinds of food. All these make fifty in num- 
ber. In reference to all these the true Lord God Most High 
commanded our father Adam, that he might eat of all the 





* This little allegory reminds us of the Tabula Cebetis. The quotation may 
be from Psalm exxi. 8. 

+ What this division of the Old Testament means, I do not understand ; nor 
do I know what to make of the expression “bahir,” for the connection in 
which it stands excludes any reference to the Kabbalistic Book Bahir, men- 
tioned above. There is sudhalihy a mistake, here, in the original, which I am 
unable to rectify. 

} The word for garden, }, gan, stands in the Hebrew numeral system for 53, 
3 being 3, and b 50. 

§ The word for earth, 77, makes 50. 
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trees in the garden. There are of eatable trees fifty kinds, 
which are all in the garden of wisdom. Behold, my friend, 
and know, that however many prophets, and wise men, and 
perfect men, have come, they have all eaten of the delicious 
fruits of the trees of this garden; some of one kind only, 
some of five, some of fifteen, according to the ability of 
each. But Moses attained to forty-nine kinds, that is, one 
less than fifty. But as for the fiftieth, which is wheat, also 
called bread, none but he whom God hath sent knows, or 
can eat, that bread. Therefore said Adam, “I have eaten, 
and I shall eat.” Adam, by eating this, (probably the fiftieth 
kind,) did sin; but the one coming after him, the Messiah 
sent of God, he, making up for that sin, saved the world 
from the power of the enemy, and from his captivity. 
Behold, my friend is after a significant vision, as 1t were. 
These words are a kind of vision. Blessed is he who un- 
derstands the significancy of it! 

And the Messiah, by his own power, has pardoned and 
remitted all manner of sins, and by the waters of his fountain, 
has purified our souls; has made known and manifested to us, 
afterwards, the Creator of the earth and the heavens, and thus 
has made our souls to be, again, gifted and happy. For this 
is clear, namely, the soul is spiritual, and therefore nothing 
can make it happy, except the knowledge of the true God. 
If thou askest the question, whether, ifa man should perform 
a good action, his soul is not rendered happy by it? (the 
answer is,) This is true; but the good deed of the man 
came from his knowing God. If a man does not know 
God, no good action will ever come from him. It is a 
deliberate word; a good work comes from the knowledge 
of God, and if aman should say, I know God, without 
believing in the Messiah, this is beyond question contrary 
to the truth. We must first believe in him, then, by his 
kindness, learn to know God, to know him and to serve 
him. And that the faith in him whom he has sent, comes 
from knowing him, (God,) is clear from this, that the Lord 
God has thus said, “From the trunk of Jesse a rod shall 
come forth, and a branch shall grow out of his roots. The 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the Spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.”* Behold, 





* Isaiah xi. 1, 2. 
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the Spirit is four-fold, and the Second Verse says of this 
Spirit, “The Spirit of God moved upon the deep.” When 
the worlds were not yet, that Spirit was, and of this Spirit 
the void (chaos) was full; he laid hold upon what was in- 
tangible; darkness became light. With this Spirit was the 
First, (Adam?) and so also was the Last. Therefore it is said, 
“'The first represents the last.” And besides this it is said, 
“The Spirit, (wind,) comes from the four winds.”* The ex- 
meng of this word is, that the excellent name of the 

ord Most High, s1-°, has four letters. From these four 
letters comes this Spirit. The Lord declares, and says, 
“Behold, as for him who is sent from God, unto him will 
I give this Spirit ;” he says, “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
you, and ye shall live.”+ How blessed are those who accept 
the Spirit of the Lord Most High, and believe in him! And 
on this account, the Lord has said, “ He who is sent by me 
will delight in nothing, but in the fear of the Lord. He will 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, nor reprove after the 
hearing of his ears. But he will judge the poor according 
to righteousness, and administer the rights of the meek of 
the earth in justice. He will smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and slay, with the breath of his lips, the 
wicked.”{ And by this it is easily understood, that to 
believe in him is a duty, and that, without knowing him, 
there is no possibility of knowing God. And on this 
account, the possessors of knowledge, who are the family of 

erfection, have made a saying, namely, “ With Adam | ate 
the (forbidden) meat; with Noah I fell into the full bowl; 
thrice I came into the world; once more I must come.” 
Behold, my friend, and understand that saying by this text; 
for why does he say, “‘ He made them male and female, and 
he called their name man, (psx, Adam)?” As to this verse 
there is a question, for every man is a man, but he has still 
another name. But for that man whom he created with his 
own hands, he created no other name, but called him merely 
Adam, so that we might understand and know, from the 
nature of the very letters, that Adam, psx, has three letters ; 
the alef, x, is Adam, the dal, 5, is David, and the mem, ph, 
is the Messiah. Behold, the knowledge of this men receive ; 
it is mysterious, passing from one understanding mind to 








* Ezekiel xxxvii. 9. ¢ Id. xxxvii. 5. + Isaiah xi. 3, 4. 
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another, and from one endowed with sight to another. It 
is a plain proof that the first one who was Adam, (man,) is 
that one; and afterwards comes from the stem of Jesse a 
rod, which is David; and the branch growing out of him is 
the one coming afterwards, the Most Holy.* In reference 
to him, it is said, “I am the First,” that is, Iam that Adam, 
(man,) who is first of all,t and “Iam the Last,” that is, I 
came last of all; “and beside me there is no God,”{ which 
means, beside me there is no one who makes God known. 
He it is who makes the Lord known to us. And the Lord 
has thus said, concerning him, “Therefore shall the Lord 
for his own sake give youa sign. Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel.”§ O ye blind! open your eyes, and behold 
him. We have not said it, but the Lord has commanded it, 
and has called him “my righteous (servant).”| And he is 
that righteous one of whom he said, ‘ The just one shall live 
by his faith." A mysterious word! That “just one” is 
the Messiah, who is now alive by his faith, and who quick- 
ens and justifies all who are just, by this faith.** And how 
blessed are all those who live by this faith! Concerning 
these, he has said, ‘‘ Ye who cleave to your Lord, are safe.” 
Now this means, indeed, that they are buried under the 
ground, but yet, however many departed with this faith, that 
they are even now alive, and shall never perish. And on 
this account, Solomon said, “I praise the dead, who have 
died already, more than the living, who are now in life.”++ 
This means, as for those dead, who departed in the faith, 
their praise is greater than the praise of those who live, 
but have no faith. Therefore, if there be no faith in a man, 
there cannot possibly be any good works. And thou must 
know that faith is a tree; and therefore is its computa- 
tion one with that of faith,t{ and faith is called the tree 
of life. And thus a verse says, “This is the tree of life to 





* Daniel ix. 24. 

{ wasn ow, the first Adam of the Kabbala. 

t Isaiah xliv. 6. § Isaiah vii. 14. | Isaiah liii. 11. 

@ Habakkuk ii. 4. 

** That is, who quickens and justifies, by this faith, all the righteous. 

++ Ecclesiastes iv. 2. 

tt What manner of mysterious Rabbinic computation is referred to here, 
I do not know. 
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those that embrace her.” And to our sire Adam it was 
said, “ The tree of life, in the midst of the garden.” Behold, 
the garden is a book, and the tree of life is faith. Behold, 
my friend, this tree of life which is in the midst of the 
garden, is our faith. Behold, the Lord has said concerning 
this, “ As often as a man, (or Adam,) shall stretch forth his 
hand, and take of its fruit, and eat, he shall live forever.” 

Now, as for this faith which is a tree, its root is the first 
letter, (,) in the Lord’s excellent name, (m1). And the 
stem, or upright part, of the tree of life, they made in five 
hundred years one,* which means that the stem is the 
second letter, (—). The tree itself is the third letter, (9). 
The fruit is the fourth letter, (s).+ 

This renders it quite plain that faith, which is a tree, is 
the Lord’s name; and our faith is that tree. Therefore, no 
service is acceptable to the Lord, different from these three 
things. These three things have their beginning in the 
heart, their confession by the tongue follows, and the works 
of the hands make the end. If these three exist, then faith is 
right. First, a firm faith in the heart is the root of the tree, 
hidden and buried; the confession of the tongue is the tree 
itself; and the works are the fruit of it. In reference to this, it 
is said, “‘ Every man shall eat of the works of his own hands.” t 
These three make one tree, and the true faith is that which 
is bound up in the Lord’s name,” (m17).§ As for those men 
who confess with the tongue the faith which they have, 
and who do works according to their confession, of those 
men God says, “‘ Ye are men,” men who are the children of 
God; and they are those who are attached to his Messiah. 
It is the desire of God, that a man should have faith. To 
these men God said, “ Ye are my children.” And as con- 





* Here the manuscript makes no sense. 

+ This whole speculation is unintelligible, a so far as the writer labors 
to make the name Jehovah symbolical of the different stages of a life of faith. 

¢ Psalm exxviii. 2; Isaiah iii. 10. 

§ The Book Zohar on Deuteronomy, fol. 127, col. 503, says about M71", “IT 
NIP NIN 1 NI AN,” that is, he was, and he is, and he will be. This 
designation of God as him that was, is, and is to be, we find frequently in the 
Kabbala. But it is not there only. I add another Rabbinic passage, use 
of its extraordinary character, namely, that of Saadiah Gaon, quoted by 
Stollberg, Rel. Jesu. 1 388, and Baehr, Symbolik des Mos. Cult., I. 155, “ These 
three lights are one; their relation to one another is that of unity; they are 
the uniting and the united ;” and again, “They are beginning, middle, and 
end; they are one point; this is the Lord of the world.” 
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cerning belief in his Messiah, God has said, “ Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, mine elect in w hom my soul 
delighteth ; I have poured upon him my Spirit, that he may 
bring forth judgment unto the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor, lifting up his voice in the streets, cause it to be heard. 
The bruised reed he shall not break, and the smoking 
wick he shall not quench. He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not grow tired, (neglectful,) neither 
weary, (disgusted,) to put judgment in the earth, and the 
islands shall wait for thy law. And that Lord who created 
the heavens, and spread them out, and made the earth, and 
the things that grow therein, who ‘giveth soul (breath) to the 
—_ upon it, and s irit to those who are in it, the 
rd God, saith also, ‘I, the Lord God, will call thee in 
righteousness, and take thee by the hand, and will preserve 
thee, and will give thee for a covenant to the people, and 
for a light to the Gentiles; that thou mayest open the blind 
eves, and bring out the prisoner from the chains, and those 
that sit in darkness, from the prison-house. I am the Lord, 
this is my name. My glory will I not give to another, nor 
mine honor to idols. ** On this account, the Gospel also 
says, “Holy is he who cometh in the name ofthe Lord.” And 
the Lord said, “This is my name.” About this, the Lord 
has said, “The just one is the foundation of the world. a 
Whatever kind of burden exists, he has borne it upon him- 
self, and taking upon himself the sins of all those who believe 
in him, he ever asks pardon for us from his Lord, sabe) 
And thus some have indicated, that God together with a 
things, constitutes one edifice. That just one is the founda- 
tion of that edifice; so that the edifice is indeed greater 
than the foundation, but the foundation is that which sup- 
ports the edifice ; and the foundation is the expositor.{ An 
edifice, without a foundation, is no edifice at all; this is plain. 
To say, there is a God, without that just one, is like say- 
ing, there is an edifice without a foundation, and is a lying 
testimony. It is necessary that we should first have faith 








* Isaiah xlii. 1-8. 

+ Which means the ninth Sefirah, called Foundation, and the Living God, 
and which represents, according to some, the Messiah. The tenth Sefirah is 
then the Church built u on him. 

¢ That is, the one manifest the edifice. 
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in him; then, tosay, “ His God is,”* will be a true confession. 
Behold, my friend, there are many passages found to this 
effect, that we should get a knowledge of him by believing 
in his Messiah; and whatsoever his Messiah has commanded, 
according to that we should serve him. And the Lord de- 
clares thus, ‘Ho, ye who are saved from among the na- 
tions, assemble yourselves and come, draw near. Those who 
carry the log of a carved idol, those who pray to a god 
that cannot save, have no understanding.”+ Now, if it be 
asked, To whom, gathering ourselves together, shall we 
draw near? he commands, “ Assemble and draw near to 
him whom I have sent, the Messiah; for he whom I have 
sent, knows of me, and he will make it known to you, that I 
am God. And I have raised him up in righteousness, and 
will make his paths even. He will build my city, and he 
will make free, without price and without reward, those 
who are persecuted and bound, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Behold, this one will open your eyes, and ye shall see and 
know. This is clear and obvious, that, as he said, “I have 
raised him up in righteousness,” there is no other Messiah 
beside him who is raised up in righteousness. This Lord, 
(Us>Le,) has “made his paths even;” he has also shown 
unto us those paths. And as concerning those paths, he 
has said, that his ways are ways of peace, and all his paths 
are paths of pleasantness; and in his ways are not found 
quarrels, nor evil or wicked works, at all. And as for that 
he said, “He will build my city,” the city of God Most 
High is the Book of God, which is a city of knowledge. 
This book he has built up anew; and God proclaimed this, 
saying, Thus shall it be; and thus it has happened, and 
thus is our faith. And the persecuted, and the captives, 
the Creator of all, freeing them from Satan’s power, has 
brought back. And now, my friend, he who will not listen 
to the explanation given of these passages, nor believe in 
his Messiah, nor by him know the Lord his Creator, that 
man is, beyond doubt, even now a bond-slave of Satan. 
“ What is crooked cannot be made straight,”§ and in refer- 
ence to those men, God has said, “ Make known, and cause 
them to draw near, yea, let them take counsel; who is he 





* That is, he has a God to reveal. + Isaiah xlv. 20. 
} Isaiah xlv. 13. § Ecclesiastes i. 15. 
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that declared this from former days, and made it known 
from that time? Is it not I, the Lord, and there is no God 
beside me!”* And God said thus, “From the rising of 
the sun to the going down of it, let them know that there 
is none beside me; I am the Lord, and there is none beside 
me.” Behold, this text is to thee a sign, that in these days, 
as it may be seen, they need to know the Lord in every 
part of the world, and to believe in his Messiah. 

Thus much is sufficient. And God, in order to make him- 
self known, has thus spoken, “I am the First, and I am the 
Last, and beside me there is no God.” “I am the First” 
means, I have no father, for the father of any one is his 
senior, that is, there is none before me, who should be a 
father unto me; but I, the Lord, am the father of all those 
who know me. To use a comparison, it is just as with a 
silk-worm, which comes forth from the butterfly, and the 
butterfly is older than the worm, but the latter has in its 
turn produced the butterfly, and afterwards, remaining within 
that, (such being the design,) has gone abroad, in order to 
make itself known, and when it has gone abroad, has become 
two-winged.- Behold, if thou takest the significance of alef 
in brief, it means that God is one. This is the meaning of 
alef. Behold, my friend, I have begun to speak to thee 
about the alef; but also about the other letters thou art in 
error. ‘I am the Last” means, after me there is none other 
who is come forth from me, and is like unto me, so that he 
might be my son, for the son is like unto his father; and 
therefore he he said, “To whom will ye liken me?” There 
is none other God like unto him. But us who have become 
like unto him, he has called sons. ‘There is no God like 
me” means, there is none who can be my brother, (fellow,)+ 
for Iam, and there is none like unto me, either before me, 
or coming after me, who might be my brother, (fellow), 
But ye know me, ye are my brethren. And thus a text 
speaks, saying, ‘“ For my brethren and for my companions, 
I will now say, ‘Peace!’”{ Behold, my friend, this is the 
God whom I know, and there is none besides. O my 





* Tsaiah xly. 21. 
+ Compare here Zéchariah xiii. 7, and the meaning of 1°729, or fellow, in 


the Hebrew Concordance, and the reasoning of the writer may suffer very 
seriously. 
¢ Psalm cxxii. 8. 
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friends, I have not seen you, nor known you, nor heard you, 
that I should make unto you a true (full?) confession. A 
man who confesses his faith, without seeing or hearing some 
thing (first), transgresses the command of God. If it be so 
decreed, and we meet one another by the compass I have 
here given, then we shall understand one another, and I 
shall inquire of the state of all who are on your side, far 
and near, together with peace and prayer. Amen. 


I have nothing to add, except that the hint the writer 
has given, that farther disclosures might be expected upon 
a personal acquaintance, is well calculated to excite my 
curiosity. The manner of interpreting Scripture has doubt- 
less appeared strange to some. The quotations are often 
made from memory; but a comparison of those adduced 
with Kieffer’s translation of the Old Testament into the 
Turkish, has fully convinced me that the writer of the above 
communication must be in the habitual use of that version. 
This circumstance naturally leads to various not uninteresting 
reflections, as that Kieffer’s version of the Bible into Turk- 
ish is probably far more extensively used than we are aware 
of; that the leader of the followers of Shabbathai Zevi, 
using the Turkish language, cannot be very familiar with 
the original of the Hebrew Scriptures; that consequently 
his flock understand little of it; and other like inferences. 


~~ — -_—_ -_ 
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ACCOUNT OF A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 





EVENTS are now in progress which clearly indicate that 
the energetic, intelligent, and in many respects interesting 
nation which people the islands of Japan—the Englishmen 
of Asia, as they have not inaptly been termed—will not be 
allowed to remain much longer in the isolated position 
which they have preserved for the last two centuries. The 
rapid settling of the northwestern portion of the Amevican 
continent by the enterprising inhabitants of this country, 
must lead in the natural course of events to a speedy ex- 
tension of the intercourse of Europeans and their descend- 
ants with the countries of Eastern Asia, among which 
Japan, in consequence of its prominent insular position, the 
abundance, variety, and desirableness of its natural produc- 
tions, and the industry and ingenuity of its inhabitants, 
holds a most important rank. To the gradual but sure 
operations of this cause are to be added the efforts which 
are continually repeated from time to time by various 
nations to open an intercourse with the Japanese, dictated 
chiefly by commercial rivalry, and partly by scientific curi- 
osity and missionary zeal. 

he efforts of Americans in this behalf, in which we are 
most interested, have already assumed, during the last few 
years, a considerable degree of prominence; but before 
giving an account of them, it may be well to sketch ve 
briefly, by way of introduction, the principal events attend- 
ing the connexion of Europeans with Japan. 

In the year 1542, the accidental discovery of Mendez 
Pinto laid Japan open to the Portuguese, who immediately 
began a commercial intercourse with that country. This 
led to the speedy introduction of the Jesuits, headed by the 
enthusiastic Xavier, who had great success in the so-called 
work of conversion. 
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In 1580, Spain and Portugal were united under one 
crown, which resulted in the introduction of Spanish mer- 
chants and missionaries into Japan, along with the Por- 
tuguese. Mutual jealousies, intrigues, and accusations were 
the consequence; which, with the insolent conduct of the 
new comers, and above all the interference of the priests in 
the political convulsions which agitated the country at the 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, produced a gradual mistrust and dislike of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the Spaniards in particular, in the 
minds of the ruling powers. ‘These feelings were heighten- 
ed by the representations of the Dutch, who, having escaped 
from the bloody domination of Spain, extended their com- 
mercial speculations to Japan, and established a factory on 
the island of Firando in 1609; in which representations it 
is supposed they were joined by their fellow-protestants the 
English, who established themselves at the same place in 
1613. After partial persecutions, an edict was issued in 
January, 1614, for the demolition of the Catholic churches, 
and the banishment of the priests. 

In 1623, the English East India Company, finding their 
establishment at Firando a losing concern, abandoned it; 
and all subsequent attempts on their part to reopen the trade 
proved unavailing. In 1624, the Spaniards were banished 
forever, and the ports of Japan were closed against Europe- 
ans, with the exception of Nagasaki for the Portuguese, and 
Firando for the Dutch. Severer restrictions were also laid 
upon the Chinese and Corean traders. 

In 1635, the Portuguese were confined to the artificial 
islet of Desima, constructed in front of the town of Naga- 
saki, to the great joy of their rivals, the Dutch. The arma- 
ments of their ships were now taken away while they were 
in port, and no one was allowed to speak to a native on 
religion, or to walk into the city without a guard. The fol- 
lowing year was marked by the introduction of the famous 
ceremony of trampling on the cross. In 1637, the Portu- 
guese with their priests were banished forever and forbidden 
to return; and after a series of bloody persecutions, and a 
battle in which the Dutch lent their aid to the government, 
Christianity, such as it was, was completely extinguished 
in Japan,—another proof added to those already on record 
that persecution, to effect its object, need only be sufficiently 
thorough. 
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In 1640, the suspicions of the Japanese against all for- 
eigners, and ns gece | all Christians, to which their recent 
experience had given birth, caused them to consign the 
Dutch to the prison of Desima, just emptied by the expul- 
sion of the Portuguese. To this the Dutch submitted with 
a good grace, as they were now left in sole possession of the 
European traffic with Japan; and since that time, as is well 
known, their monopoly Ss never been disturbed. It is to 
the superintendants and physicians of the Dutch factory at 
Desima, to Kaempfer, Thunberg, Titsingh, Meylan, Fischer, 
Doeff, and Von Siebold, that we owe nearly all our reliable 
knowledge of Japan for the past two beaeed years. The 
annals of this factory, and the accounts of the host of hard- 
ships and annoyances to which its members are fain to sub- 
mit for the sake of commercial advantages, at one time of 
great magnitude, though now insignificant, form a most 
curious chapter of history, which cannot be dwelt upon 
here. 

The English have continued at intervals, down to the 
present day, their attempts to regain the footing in Japan 
which they soon saw they had too hastily relinquished. 
Their ships have been treated with varying degrees of hos- 
tility or kindness, at different times; but the result has uni- 
formly been failure, hitherto. The attempts of the Russians 
and Americans to open a communication date only from 
the close of the last century, and they have not as yet been 
more fortunate. The promised account of the most recent 
and important visits made by American vessels will now 
be given. 

In July, 1837, the ship Morrison, Capt. D. Ingersoll, was 
despatched by Messrs. Olyphant & Co., an American mer- 
cantile house at Macao, to return seven shipwrecked Japanese 
who had been residing there several neve and to make use 
of the opportunity, which it was hoped might thus be afforded, 
of producing upon the Japanese government a more favora- 
ble impression of the character of foreigners, and perhaps of 
inducing them to relax their anti-social policy. “In order to 
take advantage of any opening, a small assortment of cloths 
was put on board, and a great variety of patterns of different 
cotton and woollen fabrics, which, from their adaptation to 
a temperate climate, were calculated to attract the attention 
of the Japanese, and induce them to trade. A list of pre- 
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sents was added, consisting of a pair of globes, a telescope, 
a harometer, a collection of American coins, some books, 
and a few paintings, among which was a portrait of Wash- 
ington. Documents explanatory of our object were drawn 
up in Chinese; one of which stated the names and residence 
of the seven men, and a few notices of their adventures; 
and another gave a short account of America, its commercial 
policy, that it possessed no colonies, and that the men were 
returned in a vessel of the country where they were wreck- 
ed; and athird gave a list of the presents, together with 
the proposition, that, if it met the approbation of the court, 
one of the party would remain in the country, to teach the 
meaning of the books. Dr. Parker accompanied the expe- 
dition, provided with a stock of medicines and instruments, 
and a number of anatomical plates and paintings, which he 
thought would attract the notice of a people who hold the 
healing art in high estimation. He was also furnished with 
a paper stating his profession, and his willingness to practice 
gratuitously on all who had diseases.”"* Mr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams and the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff were also on board. 
After an interesting visit to the islands of Lew-Chew, they 
anchored, on the 30th of July, in the Bay of Yedo. No in- 
tercourse however was permitted. On the following day, a 
brisk fire was opened upon the ship from the shore, and they 
were obliged to leave in haste. Another attempt made in 
the Bay of Kagosima met with a similar repulse: so that the 
vessel was compelled to return, bringing back the ship- 
wrecked men with her; for after the attention these latter 
had excited, they dared not land in a secret manner, for 
fear of condign punishment by the authorities.+ 

The visit of the whaler Manhattan of Sag Harbor, Capt. 
M. Cooper, in 1845, was on a similar errand. In the month 
of April, as Captain Cooper was proceeding towards the 
whaling regions of the Northern Ocean, he touched at the 
barren island of St. Peters, a few degrees to the South-East of 





* Chinese Repository, vol. vi. p. 210. 

+ A full account of the voyage of the Morrison, in addition to that in the 
Repository, is givenin The Claims of Japan and Malaysia u Christendom 
exhibited in Voyages made in 1837, ete. By C. W. King and G.T. Lay. 2 vols. 
New York. 1839. The reader who wishes for a fuller narrative of the inter- 
course of Europeans with Japan than that given above, will find one well 
d:awn up in the first volume of this work. 
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Niphon to look for turtle. He found on it eleven Japanese, 
who had been shipwrecked there some months before. 
Captain Cooper immediately formed the humane and patri- 
otic design of proceeding at once to Yedo, in order to re- 
store the shipwrecked men to their homes, and to make a 
strong and favorable impression on the government as to the 
civilization of the United States, and its friendly disposition 
towards the emperor and people of Japan; and while on his 
way he picked up eleven more men from a junk in a sinking 
condition. Captain Cooper was treated more civilly than his 
——— had been. Instead of being kept in the lower 
ay, and fired upon to make him hasten his departure, his 
vessel was towed up within a furlong of the capital, and the 
shipwrecked men were allowed to land. But neither the 
captain nor the crew of the Manhattan were allowed to go 
over the ship’s sides. <A triple cordon of boats kept the 
strictest watch over her, day and night. They were recruit- 
ed with every thing of which they stood in need, and all re- 
muneration was refused; but they were told in the most ex- 
plicit terms never to come again, on any pretence, to Japan.* 
The next visit was that of the Columbus and Vincennes, 
under Commodore James Biddle, in 1846, made conform- 
ably to instructions received from Secretary Bancroft. The 
Commodore judged it most advisable to proceed at once to 
the Bay of Yedo, where the vessels arrived on the 20th of 
July. Before anchoring, they were boarded by an officer 
with a Dutch interpreter, to whom the Commodore stated 
that the object of his visit was “to ascertain whether Japan 
had, like China, opened her ports to foreign trade, and if she 
had, to fix by treaty the conditions on which American 
vessels should trade with Japan.” Copies in Chinese of the 
French, English, and American treaties with China, were 
produced for the officer’s acceptance; but he declined receiv- 
ing them. The usual cordon of boats was established 
about the ships, and no one on board of them was allowed 
to go on shore. It was not till the 27th that an officer with 
a suite of eight persons came on board with the emperor’s 
answer. It was to the effect that, according to the laws of 
the country, the Japanese were not allowed to trade with 
any but the Dutch and Chinese; and that consequently no 





* See Chinese Repository, vol. xv. pp. 172-199. 
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treaty could be made with Americans. Every thing con- 
cerning foreign countries, they were told, was arranged at 
Nagasaki, and not there in the Bay. And, finally, they 
must depart as quickly as possible, and not come any more 
to Japan. 

“T stated to the officer, (says Commodore Biddle in his 
despatch,) that the United States wished to make a treaty of 
commerce with Japan, but not unless Japan alse wished a 
treaty; that I came there for information on this subject; 
and having now ascertained that Japan is not yet prepared 
to open her ports to foreign trade, I should sail the next 
day, if weather permitted.” The ships accordingly took 
their departure on the 29th.* 

In June, 1848, fifteen men deserted in three boats from 
the whale-ship Ladoga, on account of bad usage. These 
men were taken into custody by the Japanese authorities, 
and were treated in very much the same manner as Go- 
lownin and his companions were. About a month after 
this event, a solitary individual threw himself on the coast of 
Japan, for the express purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
the country and its language by a residence there. The 
young man who ventured on this hazardous enterprise was 
the son of Archibald McDonald, Esq., formerly in the em- 
ploy of the Hudson Bay Company, at Port Colville, Colum- 

ia. He made an agreement with Captain Edwards, of the 
whaleship Plymouth, of Sag Harbor, to be left in a boat off 
the coast; and he effected the landing in safety on the 2d of 
July. He likewise was placed under surveillance ; although 
his treatment, in consequence no doubt of his more prudent 
conduct, was better than that experienced by the men from 
the Ladoga. 

On the 12th of February, 1849, the United States sloop 
of war Preble, Commander James Glynn, left Hong Kong 
for Nagasaki, for the purpose of rescuing these men, and 
returned on the 20th of May, with the thirteen survivors of 
the Ladoga’s crew, and Mr. McDonald.+ By a letter from 
Mr. 8. W. Williams to John R. Bartlett, Esq., published in 
the Providence Journal, in September, 1849, we are informed 
that Commander Glynn intends to recommend to the Presi- 








* Niles’s National Register for March 20, 1847. 
+ See Chinese Repository, vol. xviii. No. 7. 
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dent to make a naval station at Lew-Chew. It is considered 
that the presence of a ship of war at Napa would necessarily 
impel the Japanese government to notice such an infringe- 
ment of their territory. This would lead to a request on the 
part of the Captain at the station to know the exact author- 
ity which that government held over Lew-Chew, and what 
right they had to order him off; since the Chinese claim 
equal power over it, and Lew-Chew could not well belong to 
both. It is easy to imagine how these negotiations would 
open opportunities for future intercourse. 

The best and most unanswerable argument in favor of 
using every righteous means for opening a regular inter- 
course between this country and Japan, as speedily as pos- 
sible, is drawn from the fact that the vessels of the two 
nations frequent the same seas, and that consequently the 
accidents of navigation will often call for the exercise of 
benevolence on the part of both. . The Japanese junks, owin 
to their imperfect construction, are often wrecked; an 
scarcely a year passes in which we do not read accounts of 
the rescuing of their crews, and their restoration to their 
native land, through the intervention of Americans. Such 
conduct deserves a better return than has been experienced 
by those Americans who have been cast upon the hospital- 
ity of the Japanese. Food and shelter, it 1s true, have been 
given them, and they have at last been allowed to depart; 
but the long and rigid confinement, the ceaseless question- 
ing and watching, and the thousand other humiliations, 
annoyances, and privations, occasioned by the suspicions of 
their hosts as to the objects which may have brought the 
foreigners into their country, — to produce the at- 
tempt to escape, which is sure to end in recapture and addi- 
tional severity. It has been conjectured, and not without 
considerable probability, that this harshness may be in part 
a retaliation for offences committed by American whalers. 
It is difficult otherwise to account for the barbarous treat- 
ment experienced by the Lawrence, Capt. Baker, of Pough- 
keepsie, which was wrecked near the Kurile islands, in 
May, 1846, only a year after Captain Cooper restored the 
twenty-two Japanese to their homes.* 





* See Memoir Geographical, Political, and Commercial, addressed to J. K. 
Polk, President of the United States. By A. H. Palmer. 
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The interests of humanity, then, demand that no efforts 
be spared to open and sustain a friendly communication 
between the governments of the United States and Japan, 
in order that improper conduct on the part of the seamen 
of one country, or the officials of the other, may be promptly 
made known and punished; and when this object shall 
have been secured, many solid advantages to both nations 
will necessarily ensue.* 

A very different, but not less important, means of becom- 
ing acquainted with this singular nation, are the attempts 
now making to obtain an accurate knowledge of their lan- 
guage, which, ever since the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
has been monopolized, like the trade, by the Dutch employés 
at Desima. One of the most successful of the few scholars 
who have as yet devoted themselves to this branch of study 
is our distinguished fellow-member, Mr. 8. Wells Williams, 
of Canton. Another is the celebrated missionary and lin- 
guist, the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. They both accompanied 
the Morrison in her expedition to Japan; and both have 
made diligent use of the shipwrecked seamen, and such 
other means as they could command, to acquire a practical 
knowledge of this difficult tongue. The deep interest which 
Mr. Williams feels in every thing that can throw light on 
the condition of Japan, and the best mode of obtaining 
access to it, is shown by the number of articles on the sub- 
ject inserted in the Chinese Repository, with which he has 
been connected for many years, and which, consequently, 
is the most complete and authentic source of information 
respecting that country, especially as regards recent events, 
that exists in our language. The ninth volume contains a 
translation by Mr. Williams of a curious Japanese treatise 
on the smelting of copper; and in the tenth volume he has 
inserted some valuable notes on Japanese orthoepy and 
ery: He also had a fount of types cut in the sim- 

lest or katakana character, in the city of New York, when 
e revisited his native country in 1847. 

Another scholar who has devoted himself with wonder- 

ful perseverance and success to the study of the Japanese, 





* These are well stated in a Letter to the Hon. John M. Clayton, Secretary 
of State, enclosing a Paper geographical, political, and commercial, on the In- 
dependent Oriental Nations; and containing a Plan for opening, extending, 
and protecting American Commerce in the East. By Aaron H. Palmer. 


Washington, 1849. 
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is Dr. Avaeust PrizMatreEr, of Vienna; of whom I wish to 
speak more particularly. An interesting sketch of the career 
of this persevering genius is given in the Atheneum for 
April 25, 1846, from which I will extract a few particulars. 
Dr. Pfizmaier is the son of an innkeper of Carlsbad, in 
which city he was born in 1808. At the age of nineteen, 
his passion for linguistic study had enabled him to master 
the principal languages of Europe, and then he set about 
acquiring those of the East. He began with the Turkish, 
from which he proceeded to the Arabic and Coptic. In 
1839, he published a translation of the Turkish poems of 
Lamy; na in 1847, a Turkish Grammar, written in French. 
But for some years past, his attention appears to have been 
mainly devoted to the languages of Eastern Asia, the Chi- 
nese, Manchoo, and Japanese. The following letter, address- 
ed by Pfizmaier to the writer of the article in the Athenzeum, 
shows what had been the result of his Japanese studies, up 
to the time when it was written, and also the proficiency at 
which he had arrived in English composition. 


“ Vienna, 1845. 
“T have much pleasure in answering your letter addressed to me; and 
though my labors hitherto are not important enough to attract general 
notice, I hesitate not to give you the desired explanations. As to the 
Chinese, it is true that I formerly translated two longer [longish] pieces 


_ of poetry, but they are scarcely intelligible without the commentary ; 


and their subject, etc., will prevent their ever being published without 
the original, and for the use of the scholars in Chinese, as the translation 
is in German. I will, if you wish, transmit you a specimen, (if you will 
pardon the venture,) translated into English verse, submitting it, as a first 
attempt, to your kind judgment. In the mean time, I have obtained 
from Paris a very rare work, known by the name of ‘Tso Chuen,’ which 
contains memoirs of the principal feudal states of China, that would 
serve as a most interesting addition to the history of that empire, from 
1722, B. C., to Confucius’s time. As the Austrian Government has now 
taken care to get a complete set of Chinese types, there will be every hope 
of having this work printed, with a European translation, the first pub- 
lished out of China. You are somewhat in error when speaking of 
Japanese and Chinese as having a similarity. Many Chinese words 
have been, it is true, introduced into the former language; but by far 
the greater number of works are written in the pure and native idiom, 
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which has not the least resemblance to the Chinese, having its own 
alphabet, composed of a very large, almost unlimited, number of figures. 
Hitherto, only the works written in Chinese could be understood by 
European scholars, and even these, as translated by Dutch authors, could 
only be done through the medium of the interpreters of Nagasaki. All 
the lighter reading, such as novels, plays, poems, etc., have been quite 
inaccessible to the researches of the scholar; and one of the most emi- 
nent, Abel Remusat, endeavored in vain to get a knowledge, deeming it 
almost impossible to even compass the alphabet. Since Japan has at- 
tained so high a state of civilization, and the literature of the country 
might vie with any other in fertility, and, as I supposed, in originality, it 
struck and grieved me, not to have any approachable access to its treas- 
ures; and on investigation, I soon found that this was caused by the 
total want of any work deserving the name of a dictionary of the lan- 
guage. I therefore commenced to excerpt, for my own use, al] the orig- 
inal lexicographical works of the Japanese within my reach, and by 
arranging alphabetically the words they contained, distributed according 
to subjects, I succeeded in setting down almost a complete dictionary ; 
and with its help, I am now enabled to read Japanese books, though as 
yet with some trouble ; exercise will, I hope, soon make my task an easier 
one. As to the characters, I can not only very pleasantly read them, but 
I have also engaged the Government printing-office to let cut the letters 
of the Firakana alphabets that are generally in use, so that Japanese 
works can now be printed at Vienna with moveable types. A specimen, 
consisting of a fragment of a Japanese romance, will, in a few weeks, 
leave the press; and I could now undertake the publication of whole 
texts, if the Government does not fear the expense. As to my diction- 
ary, I need but translate the explanations into any European language, 
(the Japanese authors themselves render them in Chinese,) to have it ready 
for publication. I am still making additions, chiefly of words which I 
find in authors I am reading, so that it may be rendered as complete as 
possible. It contains, however, as it is, about 40,000 words, a number 
quite extraordinary; since the Vocabulary Japanese and English, by 
Medhurst, published at Batavia, 1830, only numbers 7,000, and that by 
Siebold, 1840, Leyden, (with an arrangement according to subjects, 
which makes it almost useless, and explanations chiefly in Chinese,) 
contains little more than 20,000 words. I intend to publish mine as 
soon as any Government grants me favorable terms. I trust, sir, to have 
given you the chief matter capable of interesting you as regards my 
Oriental studies, and am,” etc. 
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His Japanese studies have since been prosecuted with such 
success as to enable him, in the year 1847, to publish a work, 
to introduce which to the notice of the English-reading pub- 
lic, is the immediate object of this paper. It is entitled: 


Sechs Wandschirme in Gestalten der vergiinglichen Welt, etc., 
i. e., Forms of the Passing World, in Six Folding-screens. 
A Japanese Romance in the original text, containing fac- 
similes of 57 Japanese Wood-cuts. Translated and edited 
by Dr. August Pfizmaier. Vienna, 1847. 


The original work was printed at Yedo, from wooden 
blocks, in the year 1821. The author's name is Riutei Tane- 
fiko, and that of the designer of the illustrative wood-cuts 
is Utakawa Toyokuni. The following explanation of the 
title is given in the preface. A Japanese proverb says, 
“Men and screens cannot stand straight,” i. e., as the latter 
cannot be made to stand upright without being bent, so the 
former are unable to preserve perfect rectitude of character. 
The author has undertaken to prove that this proverb is 
erroneous, and his tale exhibits screens in forms of the 

assing world, i.e., human beings, of genuine uprightness. 

he expression, “sx screens,” refers to the six divisions of 
the book, each consisting of five double leaves, folded in 
the manner of a screen. The original work is printed in 
thirty double leaves, or, (as each leaf is printed only on one 
side,) sixty pages. Each of these pages, with the exception 
of two leaves, contains an illustrative wood-engraving, 
extending in most cases across two opposite pages. 

Dr. Pfizmaier’s edition contains a reprint of the original, 
and a German translation. It was his design to reproduce 
the former as exactly as possible, in form as well as in sub- 
stance. Thus, the engravings are exact copies of the origi- 
nals, the color of the ink is made to resemble that of India 
ink, and the paper and binding are imitations of the Japan- 
ese model. The title-page and the illustrations are executed 
in zinco-lithography, and the text is printed with moveable 
types, the first ever constructed in Europe for this lan- 
guage.* They were prepared under the direction of Herr 





* It is a singular circumstance that one fount should have been made in : 


Europe and another in America, at the same time. By the kindness of John 
T. White, Esq., of this city, who cut the fount for Mr. Williams, I have been 
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Aloys Auer, who has done so much to make the Imperial 
printing-office of Vienna the first in the world, as regards 
the number and variety of its alphabets; and they accurately 
represent the characters of the original in every respect, 
with the exception of a few of the ligatures. The Japanese 
text begins at the right side of the book, and is arranged in 
perpendicular columns, which follow each other from right 
to left, in the Chinese manner; and the illustrations are 
inserted in the midst of the text, as wood-cuts are with us. 
As the shoulders of the types would not admit of the lines 
being placed as close together as in the original, the Japan- 
ese part extends to eighty-two pages; one-fourth of which, 
in consequence, contain no illustrations. 

Let us now turn to the translation, which begins of course 
at the other end of the book, and with the preface, etc., makes 
fifty-four pages. In making this translation, Dr. Pfizmaier 
had difficulties of various kinds to contend with. In the 
first place, so little had been hitherto done in Europe for 
the study of the Japanese, that he was obliged to construct 
his own aids as he went along, that is, beside deciphering 
the text, he had to compose a dictionary, and to divine 
most of the rules of the grammar. The language of the 
original is that commonly understood throughout Japan, 
but which for Europeans is the most difficult of all, since 
a knowledge of the Chinese is of very little assistance 
towards understanding it. The words from the latter lan- 
guage which frequently occur in it, are expressed in the 
syllabic character of the Japanese, and only by way of excep- 
tion, and for the sake of perspicuity, in the word-characters 
known to Sinologists. In consequence of the well known 
homophony of Chinese words, which is greatly enhanced 
by the dissimilar and varying pronunciation of the Japanese, 
those which have been introduced into their language, 
although they almost always form combinations, cannot in 
general be understood, unless they are to be found written 
»honetically in a dictionary, together with the correspond- 
ing word-characters. But even this is often insufficient, if 
the meaning is not also given; as to which, as the Japanese 





allowed to consult his books, from which it appears that the set of seventy 
punches was completed December 12, 1846, and the last of the charges for 
alterations, casting type, etc., was made May 5, 1847. 
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have much that is peculiar in this respect, the greatest 
uncertainty may exist. To the difficulties presented by 
single expressions, are to be added those of grammar and 
style. A number of forms which essentially belong to the 
grammar of the language, are not laid down in any book of 
instruction; and the syntax had to be constructed from the 
foundation. Yet a knowledge of this latter department of 
grammar is here absolutely indispensable ; for the Japanese 
language, notwithstanding its surprising richness in forms, 
has no distinction of number, gender, or person; and as 
the subject of the proposition is much less frequently ex- 
pressed than in languages which, as the Latin for instance, 
accurately make these distinctions, nothing but a perfect 
knowledge of the niceties of syntax can lead one to a 
correct understanding of the sense. It also deserves to be 
mentioned, that the Japanese periods, as regards both the 
construction of the principal sentences and the parenthetical 
clauses they contain, are of excessive length, having in 
fact, as a general rule, no other limits than the termination 
of an event, or, in dialogues, the end of a speech. Hence, 
although Dr. Pfizmaier has endeavored to make his transla- 
tion perfectly faithful, it was impossible in most cases to 
follow the construction of the periods ; it was often necessary 
to break off on coming to a verb, and, in the case of paren- 
theses, to give them a different turn. Yet, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, he thinks that he has furnished a translation 
tolerably free from faults, there being only a few isolated 
expressions with respect to which he is still in doubt, as to 
whether he has hit the right meaning. 

I will now give a sketch of the story, premising, that, in 
drawing it up, the object has been to furnish an accurate 
outline of the plot, and to preserve such of the details as 
are necessary to assist those who may have an opportunity 
of inspecting the book itself, to understand the illustrations. 


Part First. 


Tamontara Kadzuyosi, governor of the district of Kuanto,* 
whose palace was situated in Kamakura, had a numerous 
band of retainers, and was a powerful nobleman. He was 
fond of hunting, and had country-seats at various places, for 





* Comprising eight provinces lying about Yedo. 
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the purpose of putting up at them when on his excursions 
after game. Once, towards the end of the harvest, he went 
out on a hunting expedition to one of his chateaux, and, after 
wandering about all day, came towards dusk to a place 
called the Snipe Marsh. One of his attendants spied at 
some distance off what he took to be a snipe; another said 
that it was more like a partridge, and that there were no 
snipes in that place; whereupon a dispute arose. A lad of 
fourteen, named Simano Suke, now stepped forward, and told 
them to cease their quarrelling, for he would decide the 
matter. He let fly an arrow from his bow, and grazed the 
back of a bird on the wing. The governor was enraged at 
his impertinence in thus interfering where he was not call- 
ed upon, and wounding a bird; but Simano told his servant 
to go and fetch the arrow. When it was brought, he laid it 
before the governor, and told him that all he wished to do 
was to put an end to the dispute: his object was accom- 
plished, for there was a snipe’s feather sticking to the 
arrow; and he had taken particular care not to hurt the 
bird. The governor became still more furious at the cool- 
ness with which the youngster put himself in the right; he 
ordered him to quit his presence, and at the same time dis- 
charged Simano’s father from his service. The young man, 
without again seeing his parent, on whom he vot innocently 
brought this disgrace, immediately took himself off, no one 
knew whither. 

Eight years after this, the following events took place. 
An old rice-dealer, named Kadziyemon, in the province 
of Sessiu, having no children of his own, had canted a 
youth named Sakitsi. In his eightieth year, the old man 
died; whereupon his wife turned nun, assumed the reli- 
gious name of Miosan, resigned the management of the 
business to young Sakitsi, and, retiring from intercourse 
with the world, spent her whole time in devotional exercises 
at the temple. Sakitsi, being a young man of very con- 
scientious character, devoted himself to the care of the busi- 
ness and household, with a diligence beyond his strength. 
The consequence was a severe attack of intermittent fever, 
which brought him very low. As he grew better, his 
adoptive mother, by the advice of the physician, engaged a 
merry-andrew and a young female singer to come and 
amuse him, with the hope of arousing his mind from its 
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languid state. At first he grew better; but by the time the 
rivers began to thaw, and the cypress-hills to put on the 
appearance of spring, the state of seclusion in which he 
lived had aggravated his lowness of spirits and the other 
symptoms of his disorder. His mother thereupon, exhorted 
him to travel, for the. purpose of recruiting his health; and 
as he had some business to transact in the province of 
Yamato, he determined to make a journey thither, and visit 
the localities in that part of the country which have been 
celebrated from ancient times. He gave the shop into the 
care of a trustworthy person, and with a few attendants set 
out on his tour. 

In the city of Nara, situated in this last mentioned 
province, there was a certain tea-house, where a beautiful 
and amiable young maiden, of the age of seventeen, came 
every day to sing and play upon the dulcimer, accompanied 
by a little girl only four years old, who went about among 
the company and gathered their contributions. The young 
artist’s exquisite voice and skill in playing attracted a great 
deal of company to the place. Sakitsi, on coming to the 
city, happened to visit this house; he heartily joined in the 
general feeling of admiration, and ordered his servants to 
find out who she was. They ascertained that she was a 
person of respectable birth, above the common order of 
those who exhibit their talents in such places. Her motive 
in coming there to earn money was to assist her aunt, a 
woman in poor circumstances, whose little daughter it was 
who came with her. The account of this excellent conduct 
inspired Sakitsi with a great liking for the beautiful girl, 
which gradually ripened into love. Antiquities had no 
longer any charms for him; and he visited the tea-house 
daily. He took occasion to make several presents to the 
young lady, who was called Misawo; and as Sakitsi was a 
good-looking young fellow, his attentions excited a corre- 
sponding sentiment in her breast. 

One evening, as the company were leaving the tea-house, 
aman named Saizo, a keeper of a house of entertainment 
in the seaport of Simano Utsi, a part of the town of Naniwa, 
called Misawo aside, and spoke with her privately. It ap- 

ared from their conversation, that she had agreed to bind 

erself to the service of Saizo, and was to receive, as the 
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price of her freedom, a hundred taels.* Before parting, they 
settled that Saizo should call at her dwelling the next 
evening, receive from Misawo the written document he had 
drawn up and given her to sign, pay over to her the money, 
and take her with him. All this was to be managed with- 
out the knowledge of her family, for whom Misawo was 
now sacrificing herself. 

To explain the reasons for her conduct, it will be neces- 
sary to describe the situation of the family more fully. A 
man named Tofei, now a sedan-bearer in the city of Nara, 
the present scene of the story, had formerly been a foot- 
soldier in the service of Kadzumura Teidaitu, a military 
commander in Kuanto. He there fell in love with Fanayo, 
his commander’s sister-in-law, and they ran away together 
to Nara, where Fanayo soon presented him with a daughter, 
now four years old, and named Koyosi. Tofei had living 
with him his mother, named Kutsiwa, who, after suffering 
for many years from a disease of the eyes, was left totally 
blind. But this was not the only trouble of the worthy 
couple. After they had been for some time at their new 
ay of abode, they learnt that Tofei’s old master, Teidaifu, 

ad been deprived of his command, in consequence of 
having offended his superior in authority, and was reduced 
to yesew. Now Fanayo, ever since her running away, 
had kept up a correspondence by letter with her sister, and, 
to prevent any uneasiness respecting her fate, had assured 
her that she and her husband were doing well. When 
therefore Teidaifu lost his means of subsistence, and had no 
epee of supporting his daughter Misawo comfortably, 

e suffered himself to be persuaded by his wife to commit 
her to the care of Fanayo and her husband. They both 
loved her very much, and Tofei felt an especial respect for 
her as the daughter of his old commander. He had 
hard to maintain his family decently, but instead of being 
able to lay by any thing, his earnings were barely sufficient 
to support them from day to day; and as his mother’s long 
illness often prevented him from attending to his business, 
he was at length obliged to sell some of his furniture to keep 
them all from starving. Misawo could not bear to witness 
the distress of the household, without making an effort to 








* Very nearly a hundred and forty dollars of our currency. 
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relieve it; which caused her to hit upon the plan of turning 
her accomplishments to account, by playing and singing 
in the tea-house. Her daily absences were accounted for 
by pretending that to procure from Heaven the restoration 
of the family to their former home and condition, and the 
recovery of the old lady’s eyesight, she had made a vow 
to visit the temple of Nanyen (which stood near the tea- 
house) two days in succession, and there to read the Prayer 
Book of a Hundred Chapters. The small change collected 
by little Koyosi she converted into gold, which she gave to 
her aunt under the name of remittances received from home. 

But notwithstanding these exertions and sacrifices, in 
consequence of the continued illness of the old lady, the 
house remained nearly destitute of furniture and comforts ; 
and when Saizo proposed to her to sell herself into his ser- 
vice, she consented, thinking that she would thus relieve 
her relatives from the burden of maintaining her, and that 
the price of her liberty would furnish the means of restoring 
the old grandmother to health. She accordingly made all 
the necessary arrangements for putting her generous design 
into execution, concealing her own agony of mind at the 
prospect of parting with her kindred and at the fate which 
awaited her, under her usual gay and pleasing exterior. 

On the morning when Saizo was expected, which was the 
day of the peach-festival, Koyosi was playing with several 
dolls which she had arranged on her mother’s dressing table ; 
and as she had only one peach for herself, and none to give 
to her mute little ones, she undertook to entertain them b 
telling some stories out of her picture-book, called The 
Parents of the Flowery Field. Tofei, after paying his usual 
morning-respects to his mother, took the sedan on his shoul- 
der, and went forth to his work. It now remained to get 
Fanayo out of the way. Misawo accordingly feigned indis- 
position, and begged her aunt to visit the temple in her 
stead. She consented and went, telling Misawo to take 
good care of herself and give the old lady her medicine, 
and bidding Koyosi be a good girl. 

Saizo soon arrived, and brought with him the hundred 
taels, which Misawo put, together with a letter to her rela- 
tives, into the drawer of a small chest, on the lid of which 
was the figure of a dog reclining. They had some difficulty 
in quieting the suspicions of old dame Kutsiwa, who came 
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out of her bed, groping about, and wanting to know what 
was going on. Saizo said he had come with a magnificent 
sedan to take Misawo to a lady of rank, the wife of a high 
judicial functionary, who desired to engage her as one of 
her attendants. He blundered several times in his story, 
as he attempted to answer the questions which the old lady 
_ to him, but was helped through by the ready wit of 

isawo. This was not all; for Kutsiwa, supposing that 
Misawo must have on a very grand dress for such an occa- 
sion, took it into her head to examine the quality of the stuff. 
But Misawo escaped this danger, by snatching the covering 
from the domestic altar of Buddha, and placing it on her 
knee; and the old lady, on feeling it, was quite delighted 
to find her so comfortably and handsomely clad. Misawo, 
suppressing all outward marks of grief as well as she was 
able, beckoned little Koyosi out into the hall, and said to 
her, ‘When your father and mother come home and want 
to know where I am, repeat to them the explanation of this 

age in the Picture-book of the Flowery Dwelling, from 
which I have been accustomed to give you instruction every 
evening.” 

Scarcely were they gone, when Tofei returned in search 
of his pipe, which he had forgotten. On hearing from his 
mother of Misawo’s departure, it occurred to him that near 
the house he had passed a large sedan, the occupant of which 
suddenly drew down the blind at his approach. He was 
hastening out of the house to go in search of it, when Koyosi 
ran to him, and said she could tell him where Misawo was 
gone. Her father bade her do so immediately ; whereupon 
she took up her picture-book, and began to repeat with in- 
fantile simplicity, ‘Once upon a time.” Her father’s impa- 
tience could not brook this. He bade her never mind the 
story, but tell him, like a good child, where her cousin was. 
She replied that Misawo had told her to repeat this story, 
which would show whither she was gone. As her father 
saw no remedy but submission, he let her go on, which she 
did as follows: “Once upon a time, there was a man named 
Sioziki Dzitsi-i, who saved the life of a little puppy, and 
took him home and reared him. When he had grown up 
to be a big dog, he one day said to Dzitsi-i, ‘If you will go 
out with me to-morrow, and dig at the place where I throw 
myself down, and follow the directions I give you’—Here 
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he awoke from his dream, and es soon as it began to grow 
light, he went out with his dog, and dug at the place where 
the latter lay down. After digging a while, he came to a 
great quantity of gold pieces, and so was made rich all at 
once.” After impatiently hearing the child to an end, Tofei, 
who could make nothing of it, was rushing towards the door, 
to set out on his search for the fugitive, when he stumbled 
over the dog-chest, and the money fell out, thus explaining 
the meaning of the story. He sat down, and was weeping 
over the letter in which Misawo related the real state of the 
case, and her motives for the step she had taken, when his 
wife returned home. ‘Tofei was for taking the money with 
him and starting off to Utsimo Sima, for the purpose of 
refunding the money and annulling the contract. but his 
wife convinced him that this could not be done; that the 
contract having been formally made, not twice the money 
would suffice to cancel it; and that their only course was 
to set themselves up in business with the means thus placed 
at their disposal, as Misawo had recommended in her letter, 
and when they had acquired enough, to leave no effort un- 
made to recover the generous girl’s freedom. He perceived 
the correctness of his wife’s advice, and acted accordingly. 
They immediately set off, and paid a visit to Misawo; who 
silenced their expressions of concern at the sacrifice she had 
made, by telling them she regarded what she had done 
simply as an act of filial duty towards her absent mother. 
With the money thus obtained, the old lady after a while 
was cured of her blindness; and then Tofei and his wife 
removed, and set up a house of entertainment in the harbor 
of Naniwa, for the double purpose of being near their 
niece and of earning the wherewithal to purchase back her 
freedom. 

Misawo, when the time arrived for changing her name, 
[as is customary with every one in Japan, at the age of 
twenty,] took that of Komaisu. Her lover, Sakitsi, who 
had long sought her in vain after her mysterious disappear- 
ance, had now returned home to Simano Utsi, and conse- 
quently was again in her vicinity; but he was not aware of 
it, and as his business often called him to other parts of the 


country, he was thus prevented from meeting her. 
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Part Second. 


On a certain day, five years after the occurrences just 
mentioned, Komatsu, on returning home from a visit toa 
temple, met her aunt Wofana;* and the latter asked her to 
accompany her home, where Woyosit was alone, —s 
her singing-lesson. Just as they arrived there, they perceive 
Tofei, and three persons with him, getting out of a boat at 
the landing-place in front of the house. These were no 
other than Sakitsi and two of his friends. As they drew 
near the house to take some refreshment, Komatsu recog- 
nised her lover; the ladies retired within doors, and Ko- 
matsu gave her aunt an account of Sakitsi, and of his former 
attentions to her. As the gentlemen sat talking over their 
wine, without observing the presence of the ladies in a dis- 
tant part of the room, the conversation turned on the songs 
of a favorite Japanese poet, and on a certain female singer 
of repute, named Komatsu. Sakitsi said he had not seen 
her, and was making some not very respectful remarks on 
persons of her profession in general, when suddenly his eye 
alighted on our heroine, in whom he immediately recognised 
the long-lost mistress of his affections. 

As may be supposed, he lost no time in seeking an inter- 
view with Komatsu, and making a formal declaration of his 
passion. He had also the happiness of learning from her, 
after some bantering on the subject of his recent remarks, 
that his love was returned; in proof of which she showed 
him a paper, containing questions about her lover, with 
which she had been a hundred times to the temple of Aizen, 
and the responses she had received. The consequence was 
that Sakitsi neglected every thing else, to enjoy the pleasure 
of her society, and lavished his money in taking her about 
from place to place. When his mother Miosan heard of 
this, she determined to trust him no longer out of her sight; 
and accordingly she shut him up in his chamber, where his 
only consolation consisted in the many beautiful letters which 
his friend the physician secretly brought him from Komatsu. 





* This is made by contracting her former name Fanayo, and prefixing the 
particle wo, which is placed, for the sake of distinction, before female names. 

+ This name is made from Koyosi, by substituting the prefix wo for ko, © 
which latter means “ little.” 
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One day, as Miosan was remonstrating with him on the im- 
omer and want of moderation of his conduct, a woman 

isguised as a fortune-teller came to the door, saying that 
she had been sent for by Sakitsi to perform a conjuration, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of his illness. It 
was Wofana in disguise, who came to bring him tidings 
of importance from his mistress. When the old lady had 
been with difficulty got out of the way, Wofana told him 
that Komatsu’s father had been taken into favor again by 
his superior, and restored to his former position; and that 
a young man named Yukimuro Riusuke, the foster-brother 
of Komatsu, had come to take her back to her father, who 
had affianced her to the son of a wealthy neighbor. She 
told him also that Riusuke, as soon as he was informed of 
the present servile condition of Komatsu, had taken steps 
to procure the money for her freedom: thus the long cher- 
ished design of Wofana and her husband, of freeing her 
themselves, would be frustrated; in which case, they would 
never dare to show themselves before the face of the old 
officer. Moreover, Komatsu had declared that she would 
die rather than break her plighted faith to Sakitsi. The 
object of Wofana, in coming to him, was to inform Sakitsi 
of these facts, and to let him know that Komatsu would be 
that evening at a neighboring house, where the — 
nature of the circumstances made it necessary that he shoul 
meet her. 

In the evening, Sakitsi, having obtained Miosan’s permis- 
sion, and being furnished by her liberality with the sum of 
one hundred taels, sallied forth to the neighbor’s house, 
where Komatsu was already seated at the window, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. As S drew near and spoke to her, a 
dog sprang forth and barked furiously. Sakitsi threw a 
stone at him, and in so doing the packet of gold fell from 
his bosom to the ground. Not perceiving the accident in 
the dark, he caught up the packet also, thinking it was a 
stone, and threw it at the dog. As he did so, he heard a 
sleepy voice exclaim, from a boat lying at the shore near 
by, “Hola, woman! what are you throwing out here?” 
He made no reply, but slipped into the house, where he 
found Komatsu in a state of great agitation. She confirmed 
the account of Wofana; and expressed her determination, 
much as she loved and revered her parents and longed to 
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see them again, to die rather than return home and wed 
another. Sakitsi bade her be of good cheer. He told her 
that the money he had brought with him would enable her 
aunt to purchase back her freedom, in which case she would 
be under no necessity of going home against her will. But 
when he was about to produce the gold, he discovered to 
his horror that it was gone. This last blow of misfortune 
drove the lovers to despair, and they resolved to put an end 
to their lives together. 

At this juncture, they heard the voice of persons ap- 
proaching the house. Komatsu hastily concealed her lover 
under a dresser, and endeavored to remove the traces of her 
recent agitation. The new comers proved to be Wofana 
and Yukimuro Riusuke. The latter announced that he 
had just obtained and paid over the money for Komatsu’s 
release, so that from that evening forth she was free. The 
joy this news was calculated to excite, was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the obligation it imposed on Komatsu of 
going home with Riusuke. Both she and her aunt besought 

im to return to her parents, and tell them that Misawo 
was already engaged to be married, that she was sick, dead, 
any thing, rather than force her to accompany him back. 
Riusuke, however, was firm in urging the superior claims of 
filial duty over love. He depicted the ardent longing with 
which her parents counted the days till her return, and the 
despair into which her undutiful conduct would throw them. 
Komatsu feigned to be convinced by his arguments, and 
promised to set out with him for Kamakura the following 
morning. Satisfied with this assurance, Riusuke took leave 
of her along with Wofana, whom he was to accompany to 
her own home. 

Sakitsi then came forth from his hiding-place, and the 
two lovers, hand in hand, fled from the house along the 
shore. As they wandered along, they perceived people 
with lanterns, belonging to the house they had left, * 
were evidently in search of them. The fugitives were then 
near Tofei’s house; and as all was silent about it, they pro- 
posed to take refuge there. Sakitsi told his companion to 
conceal herself, while he went forward and reconnoitred. 
He found no one at home but Woyosi; who informed him 
that her father and mother, learning that Komatsu had run 
away, were gone in search of her. Woyosi was longing to 
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go out and listen to the singers on a neighbor’s balcony, it 
being the night of a festival; but was obliged to stay in 
doors, as there was no one but herself to mind the house. 
Sakitsi told her she might go, and he would take charge of 
it in her absence,—a permission of which she gladly availed 
herself. 

As soon as she was gone, he brought Komatsu into an 
inner apartment; and as'they sat there in silence, and listened 
to the chant of the choristers which described the vain and 
fleeting nature of earthly things, the gentle Komatsu melted 
into tears at the thought of the fate she was bringing on her 
beloved. This reminded Sakitsi of the unfortunate loss occa- 
sioned by the barking of the dog; and seeing before him the 
little dog-chest, which had been preserved by Tofei and his 
wife in grateful remembrance of the self-sacrifice of Komatsu, 
he in his rage struck the mute image a violent blow. Great 
was his surprise when out rolled the identical packet of money 
which he had thrown away, and which he afterwards learnt 
had fallen into Tofei’s boat, as he lay there waiting for some 
passengers. He regarded this unlooked for piece of good 
fortune as a happy omen; and he now besought Komatsu 
to read the letter brought by Riusuke from her mother, 
which she had not yet had courage to open. The account 
of the preparations making by Kutsiwa for her daughter’s 


— grieved the heart of Komatsu, as she thought 


of the terrible blow her death would give to her affection- 
ate parent. But as she read on, Sakitsi learned to his 
unbounded delight, that the bride-groom to whom she had 
been betrothed in her third year, was Simano Suke, the 
youth whose expertness in archery had brought him into 
disgrace with his lord. The latter, Kutsiwa proceeded to 
say, was now willing to forgive the youth; and as soon 
as he could be found, the wedding would be celebrated. 
Sakitsi informed the astonished Komatsu that he himself 
was the young man spoken of. As she had never disclosed 
to him her family name, he had been prevented from recog- 
arr ig in the object of his affections, his long affianced 
ride. ~ 
Of course all their sorrow was now turned into joy; nor 
had they suffered in vain, since the trials they had under- 
one had thoroughly tested the strength and constancy of 
eir affections. Our friends immediately set off together 
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for Kamakura; there the meeting between the parents and 
their children was of a joyful and affecting nature, such as 
words are inadequate to describe. 'Theold Commander was 
in ecstacies at the happy turn which affairs at length had 
taken, and he olen i at the wedding with great glee. 
Tofei was also restored to favor, and he and Wofana were 
set up in the rice establishment fotmerly kept by Miosan. 
Being all distinguished for filial duty and affection, they 
were blessed with a numerous offspring, and led hencefor- 
ward peaceful and happy lives. 





The Japanese would seem to be very fond of seasoning 
their conversation with proverbs, from the number of these 
specimens of ancient wisdom which the book contains. 
The wit of the piece seems to consist in certain plays upon 
the meaning of proper names and other words, and in a 
variety of innocent deceptions practised by the characters 
upon each other, to free themselves from the dilemmas into 
which they are brought. Notwithstanding the pains be- 
stowed by Dr. Pfizmaier on his translation, it must be con- 
fessed that it is very obscure, and sometimes quite unintelli- 
gible; which without doubt is owing to the meagre nature 
of the helps at hiscommand. Indeed, to render all the allu- 
sions perfectly intelligible to an Occidental reader, would 
require a body of annotation at least as large as the book 
itself. But for this the materials do not yet exist; even the 
names of the towns, rivers, etc., mentioned in the tale, are 
not all to be found on any European map. Yet, in spite of 
these difficulties and drawbacks incident to the incipient 
state of the study, an attentive perusal of the work as it is 
affords no little insight into the social condition of Japan, 
which, amidst all its peculiarities, bears a curious resemblance 
to that of Europe in the feudal ages. 

The wood-cuts, too, as respects the amount of information 
they convey, are nearly as valuable as the text; they afford 
many interesting illustrations of the descriptions we possess 
of the dresses, furniture, and domestic manners of the peo- 
ple. A “-"" of one of these cuts is here given, as a 
specimen. In the original, it is cut into two, down the 


middle, the two halves being placed on two opposite pages ; 
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and the Japanese text fills up all the space which in our 
copy appears blank. It represents the household of Tofei 
on the morning when Saizo was to come. ‘To the right, 
Misawo is handing a drink to old dame Kutsiwa. Koyosi 
is playing with her dolls; and near her, on the floor, are 
the little dog-chest and her picture-book. In the centre, 
Fanayo, with a prayer-book in her hand, is preparing to go 
to the temple; and on the left, are Tofei and his sedan. In 
the background, over the head of Misawo, is a recess form- 
ing a sort of domestic altar, where the follower of the Sintoo, 
or ancient national religion of the Japanese, pays his deyo- 
tions. It is thus described by Dr. G. H. Burger: “In the 
worship of the kami, (spirits or gods,) particular dwellings 
for them are erected on earth, which are called miya ; these 
are temples of various sizes, and built of wood,—the smaller 
of lignum vite, the larger of cypress. In the centre of 
them, slips of paper fastened to pieces of lignum vite are 
deposited as emblems of the godhead, and called gohei. 
These gohei are to be found in every Japanese house, where 
they are preserved in small shrines, on an elevated spot. 
On both sides of the miya stand flower-pots with green 
boughs, generally of the myrtle or pine, then two lamps, a 
cup of tea, and several vessels filled with the liquor sake, 
Here every Japanese, morning and evening, offers his 
ay 0 to the creator, Ten-syoo-dai-zui.”* 

mong the things in this picture that most deserve no- 
tice, are the varieties of head-dress of the different charac- 
ters. Thus, the child Koyosi’s head is shaved, with the 
exception of two or three little tufts. The old lady’s scanty 
locks are simply secured with a riband. The head-dress of 
the younger adults is more elaborate, and is thus accurately 
described by Mr. Williams: “The Japanese shave the 
crown of the head, leaving the hair on the sides above the 
ears to grow long, and combing it back to the occiput, 
where the whole is gathered up into a cue, and brought up- 
wards and forwards to the crown, and tied with a cord; 
when tied, the end is cut square off, leaving a little tuft on 
the top. The women are not shaved, but bind their long 
hair on their heads, with a profusion of combs, and orna- 





* Chinese Repository, vol. ii, p. 821. A fuller description will be found in 
Von Siebold’s Archiv zur Beschreibung von Japan, Abth. v. p. 29. 
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ments, making rather a fanciful head-dress.”* It will be 
observed also, that Fanayo’s eyebrows are shaved off, that 
being a mark of the married state. One of the peculiarities 
of the Japanese dress is the coat of arms worked upon it, 
which Mr. Williams thus describes: “The blazonry is a 
white circle about an inch in diameter, within which is the 
device. The cgnobile vulgus are content to have their family 
coat of arms worked in the seam on the back, between the 
shoulders; but the officers bear their heraldry upon the 
seam of the dress in five places,—on the back between the 
shoulders, inside each elbow, and on each breast.”+ This 
custom has afforded the ingenious artist a ready mode of 
designating his characters, by marking them with their 
initials; a device which it will be perceived he has availed 
himself of, and which, in consequence of the discrepancies 
that present themselves between the different portraits of 
the same individual, is, as Dr. Pfizmaier remarks, by no 
means superfluous. 





* Chinese Repository, vol. vi. p. 360. + Ibid., p. 367. 





ON JAPANESE SYLLABARIES. 


SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS. 


[The following statements by Mr. Williams, of Hong-kong, respecting the 
several forms of writing in use among the Japanese, and their origin, with the 
accompanying specimen of the Japanese type recently cut and cast in this 
country, a fount of which is in the possession of the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society, form a suitable appendix to the foregoing article. 

Comm. or Pust.] 





THE influence which the language and literature of the 
Chinese have exerted upon the surrounding nations, during 
a long course of ages, dating even from before the Christian 
era, is almost unequalled in the history of the human mind. 
The Cochin-Chinese, Coreans, Tibetans, Manchus, Lew-Chew- 
ans, and Japanese, have all been more or less brought un- 
der the intellectual sway of Chinese philosophers, through 
the medium of their language, which they have studied 
with a zeal and patience worthy of a better reward than is 
afforded in the writings of Confucius and his disciples. All 
these nations have alphabets of their own, except the Co- 
chin-Chinese, but none of them have so complicated a sys- 
tem of writing as the Japanese and Lew-Chewans, who, in 
respect to their literature, may be considered as one people. 

p to the time of the sixteenth dairi, or monarch, named 
Oiizin-tenwo, the Japanese had no writing, but during the 
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reign of this prince, about A. D. 284,* Chinese characters 
began to be employed. He sent an envoy to the southern 
part of Corea, to obtain learned men by whom the litera- 
ture and civilization of China might be introduced into his 
dominions. The messengér returned with Wonin, a de- 
scendant of Kau-tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, who 
was appointed instructor to two princes, and diffused among 
the people a knowledge of the Chinese characters, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the classics. The pure Chinese 
characters are now employed principally in works of learn- 
ing, but are also ae throughout the country, to write 
names of places, ago and other things. 

However, as the construction of the Japanese language 
differs materially from that of the Chinese, the use of the 
written characters of the latter, alone, was found to be at- 
tended with many inconveniences; one of which was that 
most of the common characters had several meanings, and 
consequently required a number of synonyms in the collo- 
quial Japanese. It was not until the beginning of the 
eighth century, that a remedy for this inconvenience was 
found in the formation of a syllabary, by selecting Chinese 
characters, in whole or in part, as symbols for all the sylla- 
bles in the language. The author of this syllabary is sup- 
posed to have been Kibi, and from its being derived from 
fragments of Chinese symbols, he called it kata-kana, or 
parts of characters. It is used in dictionaries, to explain the 
meaning of the Chinese ; and in religious writings, and other 
works, by the side of Chinese characters, to indicate their 
pronunciation, or signification; or between them, to mark 
the grammatical forms of the idiom, rendered difficult b 
the use of isolated characters. This 7-ro-ha, or syllabary, 1s 
formed on the same principle as the one invented by Guess, 
to write Cherokee; it consists of forty-eight distinct sym- 
bols, increased to seventy-three syllables by the use of dia- 
critical marks, which affect the consonantal part. A fount 
of type for this syllabary has recently been cast in New 
York, of which a specimen is here introduced, with the pro- 
nunciation of each character: 





* In the Chinese Repository, vol. x. p. 207, this date is erroneously stated as 
before Christ. The xvith Dairi reigned from A. D. 270 to 312. See Titsingh’s 
Annales des Empereurs du Japon, p. 19. Comm. or Pus. 
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As in most Asiatic languages, so in Japanese there are no 
capital letters to designate proper nouns, nor are marks of 
punctuation always employed. The former are occasionally 
denoted by drawing one or two lines along the side of the 
characters, or syllables, standing for the name of a person 
or place. Fifteen out of the forty-eight symbols are Chinese 
characters still in use, the others are parts of characters 
arbitrarily taken to denote their respective sounds. 

After the death of Kibi, a second syllabary was invented 
by Koiibo, which could be used to write Japanese, without 
having recourse to the Chinese, called Aira-kana, or equal 
writing. Like the first, it is derived from Chinese charac- 
ters, but instead of one symbol for each syllable, there are 
two, three, and in a few cases even five, modes of writing 
the same sound, the whole amounting to one hundred, ex- 
clusive of the diacritical marks. A fount to print the hira- 
kana would require even a larger number of types than 
this, because of the manner in which the different symbols 
unite, when written one after another in the column. The 
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kata-kana is held by Japanese authors to be appropriate to 
men, and the hira-kana to women; the two might - prop- 
erly termed the Roman and the Italic, though they have 
little or no resemblance to each other. The hira-kana is 
employed for epistolary intercourse, in books of a light kind, 
and on all common occasions, and every scholar 1s taught 
to write it elegantly and rapidly; there seems to be no re- 
striction as to which of the symbols standing for a single 
syllable shall be employed, and the writer chooses the one 
which coalesces with its predecessor the easiest. 

A third syllabary was invented about A. D. 1006, by a 
Buddhist priest called Ziaku-so, who was sent on a mission 
to China | vam Japan. He did not understand the spoken 
Chinese, but, as he wrote it readily, he was directed to make 
out a list of Chinese characters, with their meanings and 
sounds in Japanese. He also made forty-seven letters for 
his countrymen, which are now used indiscriminately with 
the hira-kana, and it is not unlikely that some of the du- 
plicate forms included under that, are derived from his 
syllabary. 

There is still another ancient syllabary called Manyo-kana, 
because a collection of odes, styled the Man-yo, or Myriad 
Leaves, was written with it. It consists of complete Chi- 
nese characters, used phonetically, and written in full, or 
in abbreviated forms. It is mixed up with the two preced- 
ing syllabaries in a very perplexing manner, because, with- 
out a full acquaintance with the author’s meaning, it is 
difficult to decide whether, in a given instance, he is using 
the characters phonetically, or lexigraphically. A Japanese 
writer is at liberty to employ the Chinese characters when 
his composition can be made more perspicuous, energetic, 
or accurate, and the popular taste favors their frequent 
insertion. 

Another syllabary, made of other Chinese characters than 
those used in the Manyo-kana, considerably contracted, is 
called Yamato-kana, or | secon writing. It is used in com- 
bination with the hira-kana, and the syllabary of Ziaku-so, 
the three forming the common writing of the people, and 
giving them the choice out of one hundred and forty-seven 
symbols, to express forty-seven sounds. In order to add to 
the labor of reading, other Chinese characters are inter- 
spersed here and there, sometimes with and sometimes 
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without the meaning, or sound, being given on the side, 
and generally written in the cursive and not the square 
printed form; so that, if the number of signs employed in 
the five syllabaries, and the variants allowed in the Manyo- 
kana, all of which cannot be much less than three hundred, 
together with the unlimited use made of Chinese characters, 
are all taken into consideration, it will be conceded that the 
scholars of Japan have succeeded in making their language 
one of the most difficult to read of any in the world, if 
indeed it be not the first in this respect. So close and so 
extensive is the connection between it and Chinese, that 
before a Japanese student can make satisfactory progress in 
his own literature, he must acquire a knowledge of three 
or four thousand Chinese characters, ascertain how they are 
used by authors in his own country, and learn the modes of 
combining them with his own syllabic symbols, and the 
modes of writing them. Much of his time, therefore, is con- 
sumed in merely learning to read and write the numerous 
symbols contained in the syllabaries, all of which are con- 
tracted or mutilated Chinese characters; and when these 
are mastered, he is constantly liable to be stopped in his 
reading by unusual Chinese terms, thrown in to show the 
writer’s learning, or to illustrate his meaning, for which he 
must recur to a dictionary. The cause of this fondness for 
using Chinese, seems to be pedantry on the part of Japanese 
authors, rather than that their own tongue is meagre, or 
uncertain. It is allowable, when a Chinese character is a 
common one, to insert it in the text, without writing either 
the sound or sense, by its side; and if this explanation 
is given of unusual characters, it is omitted when the char- 
acter is repeated in the same section. This license increases 
the labor of deciphering a page, inasmuch as the author’s 
opinion of the commonness of a character may be far from 
coinciding with his reader’s attainments, so that the latter 
is compelled to refer to a dictionary, or shut up the book. 
The Japanese language is written in columns like the 
Chinese, avila and Corean, and reads from right to left. 
The books are printed in the Chinese manner, from blocks ; 
and the skill exhibited in the cutting of the page in the 
tortuous hira-kana, and other syllabaries, united with the 
cursive form of Chinese characters, and the intellectual labor 
required to decipher them, together, form a striking instance 
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of misapplied ingenuity in blocking up the avenues to 
knowledge, and compelling the student to devote his ener- 
gies to learning the means, rather than to making progress 
in the ends of knowledge. Books are printed upon paper 
made from a species of mulberry, which possesses much 
more tenacity and durability than the Chinese bamboo- 
paper. They are sold for a small price, and there is a 
greater diffusion of knowledge and acquaintance with the 
written language, among the mass of the people, than one 
would suppose, considering the labor of acquiring it.* 





* See Chinese Repository, vol. x. pp. 207 ff, where is a note by myself on 
Japanese syllabaries, drawn chiefly from the Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
vol. ii, which has furnished most of the facts here stated. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY 


CENTRAL KOORDISTAN. 


’Aintab, Turkey, August 20, 1849. 
DEAR SIR, 
The accompanying map of a ieee of Koordistan is 
forwarded to the Society, with the hope that, though a small, 


it may not be an uninteresting contribution to the geogra- 
phy of that part of Asiatic Turkey. Its value, when com- 

ared with the maps of other travellers, must depend upon 
its comparative accuracy; and as I feel no disposition to 
judge my own production, permit me to state briefly the 


manner in which it was constructed, and to add such farther 
evidence as seems to prove its approximation to the truth. 
The tour during which this map was made, was performed 
by me, in company with Rev. Thomas Laurie, as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to the Mountain Nesto- 
rians, in August and September, 1844. Considering the 
longitude and latitude of Mosul as sufficiently settled, I 
commenced my survey, and my map, from that city as a 
starting point. Having men and mules at our own disposal, 
we travelled only in the morning and evening, and [ em- 
ployed the middle of each day in plotting the ground gone 
over during the previous twenty-four hours. ‘The direction 
of each course was taken with an accurate pocket-compass, 
and the distance travelled was measured with a watch, each 
hour of time being reckoned at three miles. Each course 
was then laid down upon a sheet of three miles to an inch, 
and immediately after our return to Mosul, the whole was 
reviewed, and reduced to the size now forwarded. The 
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accompanying map has been prepared from the one thus 
made, by placing upon it a thin sheet of paper, and tracing 
the lines with a pen and ink. If any errors have been 
made, therefore, they were made at the time of the survey, 
and it may be well to state a few precautions which were 
taken, to guard against them. 

As the route passed over was for the most part exceed- 
ingly mountainous, and the — often very difficult of 
ascent and descent, an allowance for these was suggested in 
the margin of my notes, at the end of each such course; 
and by counting and measuring the steps of our animals on 
level and hilly, rocky and smooth road, an attempt was 
made to reduce all to the standard of level travelling. The 
direction of the individual courses was verified by back- 
ward observations from every elevated point; all short 
courses, except when my animal was restless, being taken 
without dismounting, but all long ones, as well as the obser- 
vations of verification, with the compass resting upon some 
elevated object, and with every corresponding care. It was 
not deemed that these or any other precautions, in such cir- 
cumstances, would form a perfectly accurate map, but with- 
out them, it was plain that even an approximation to truth 
could not be hoped for. 

By comparing the map thus made with that of Dr. Ains- 
worth, published at London in 1841, in the Journal of the 
Royal demepiiee Society, it will be seen that, though we 
both left Mosul with the country of the Mountain Nestori- 
ans (Chaldeans) in view, as the special object of our visits, 
we have made it to differ in latitude more than the whole 
distance which he has removed it from our starting point. 
Were this difference smaller, or the distance travelled great- 
er, it might be difficult to ascertain who was most in error; 
but in a diversity of more than half a degree of latitude, 
there seems space sufficient to find somewhat to put either 
or both of us, as tourists, in the wrong. The following 
statements, it is hoped, will serve to guide the reader to a 
truthful comparison of our results; and to make them more 
intelligible, 1 have annexed to my map a small chart of the 
whole country lying between Van, esiré, Zacho, Mosul, 
and Oroomiah, and placed upon it the situations assigned to 
the places presently to be mentioned, by Dr. Ainsworth, 
(marked A,) and myself, (marked S.) 
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In going from Mosul to Ashitha, (Ashitah,) our route was 
direct, and our course nearly due North. We were thirty- 
four and three-fourth hours in performing the journey, our 
road the first eight hours being fine, and almost perfectly 
level, and the remaining twenty-six hours and three-quar- 
ters, one-third of it at least being such as might be called 
good road for travelling on horseback. Is it conceivable 
that we should have made only 35’ of latitude, as laid down 
in the map of the Royal Geographical Society? Or, to 
take a stronger case of the same kind, we were seven hours 
in going to Ashitha from a point directly East of Koomroo 
Kala, (Kalah Kumri,) whereas, according to Dr. Ainsworth, 
the distance cannot be more than two or three miles. 

Again, at Julamerk (Julamerik) we were told, by good 
authority, that a foot messenger could go to Van, although 
through a mountainous region, in three days; and to Mosul 
by way of Jesiré, the road being mostly level, in five days. 
According to Dr. Ainsworth, Julamerk is much nearer to 
Mosul than to Van, and one would sooner think of going 
from Julamerk to Jesiré by the way of Mosul, than from 
Julamerk to Mosul by the way of Jesiré. 

Farther, (calling in other travellers to aid us in our com- 
parison,) Dr. Wright, missionary of the American Board 
at Oroomiah, in describing a tour through Koordistan, in 
1846, says that his route was nearly direct north-westward, 
until arriving at Kermi, a village North-East of Julamerk. 
Under the date of August 24, 1846, in reply to a question 
as to the comparative latitude of Julamerk and Oroomiah, 
~ he says, “ As to the latitude of Julamerk, I can only conjec- 
ture, as we had no instruments with us to make observa- 
tions. My opinion is, and Mr. Breath’s” (his companion in 
the tour) “agrees with mine, that Julamerk is farther North 
than Oroomiah, say ten or twenty miles, if not more.” 

Still farther, after leaving the church of Mar Georga, Dr. 
Wright pursued a westerly course about two hours, to the 
head waters of the Khabor, down which he went south- 
westward five and a half hours. Some seven hours farther 
on, part of the time going eastward even, he reached a 
castle of the Artooshai Koords.* Afterwards, leaving the 





* The reader will observe that this location of the Artooshai Koords ac- 
cords nearly with the range of mountains bearing that name, as laid down 
on my map. Concerning this range, I would here add, that from the Zab 
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Khabor, he went West and South-West, and after a twenty- 
four hours’ ride reached Dergullé, which is a Koordish town 
(according to Dr. Grant, who passed between the places 
June 13, 1848,) eighteen miles North-East of Jesiré. 

Finally, it gives me no little pleasure to refer to an un- 
published work of the late Dr. Grant, as affording the best 
authority upon the question under examination. As the 
tour and publication of Dr. Ainsworth followed close upon 
those of Grant in 1840-1, the latter felt greatly interested, 
in his three subsequent tours, to verify or disprove the 
accuracy of his former map. In the work now referred to, 
entitled by him, Lie in Koordistan, I find the following 
statement under the date of August 16,1842. He was then 
going to Ashitha from the pasture grounds of the Melek of 
Chumba, North of Malota, in company with Mar Shimon, 
the Nestorian Patriarch. He says, “After crossing the 
brook called by Ainsworth the river of Itha, we rode four 
hours to the top of a mountain commanding a most ex- 
tended view. From here we saw Zacho, which by compass 
lay directly West-South-West;” and he adds, “this was 
afterwards verified by ‘counter observation.” These two 
observations of Dr. Grant seem to prove the inaccuracy of the 
map of the Royal Geographical Society; for the compass used 
by Dr. Grant was oad delicate, having a line needle 
some three inches in length; and as it was applied to both 
ends of the course, no variation conceivable can account 
for the difference between the direction West-South- West, 
and that of West by North, as it is laid down by Dr. 
Ainsworth. 

Between Dr. Grant and Dr. Ainsworth, there is another 
important geographical question at issue, which it seems 
desirable to settle. We refer to the large stream laid down 
by Dr. Ainsworth under the name of the Little Zab. Is 
there any such branch of the Zab extending fifty or sixty 
miles to the North, in the direction of Van? From the 
smallness of the mouth of the stream alledged to have this 
remote origin, I might doubt as to the allegation; but happily 
the question can be settled without having resort to mere 





westward it is exceedingly well marked, being as it were a vast tide rising 
above the broken, irregular waves of mountains on both sides of it. Its 
course was therefore carefully noted as we crossed one of its peaks. 
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conjecture. Dr. Wright, having traversed the country be- 
tween the Zab and the Khabor, in the precise region in- 
volved in the question, is a witness whose testimony cannot 
be set aside. In the note dated August 24, 1846, referred 
to above, Dr. Wright thus speaks, “The only river to the 
West of the church of Mar George, is the Khabor,—a 
range of mountains intervening. Just East of the church 
is a small stream, a branch of the Zab.” Upon such au- 
thority, there can be no hesitation in striking out the Little 
Zab of Dr. Ainsworth, and in laying down the Khabor in 
accordance with its position on the map published by Dr. 
Grant, in the spring of 1841. This I have done upon the 
small chart, and I have added the Hazil branch of the Kha- 
bor, which is a river so large as to be crossed with rafts, 
about nine hours from Jesiré, or three-fourths of the dis- 
tance from Jesiré to Zacho. The river Van, six hours from 
Jesiré, I have also laid down, although much smaller than 
the Hazil, as its name seems to import a distant source near 
the city of that name, and indeed I was informed that its 
origin is as thus indicated. 

Among other objects of our tour, an important one was to 
ascertain, by approximation, the population of the Mountain 
Nestorian districts. For this purpose I counted, as accu- 
rately as practicable, the houses in every village which we 
visited, and in other cases I sought to arrive, by inquiries, 
as near to the true number as possible. In the following 
list of the villages of Tiyary, the numbers unmarked are 
actual counts, those marked with an interrogation are the 
estimates of Dr. Grant, and those marked with two interro- 
gations are estimates derived directly from natives. When 
Dr. Ainsworth’s spelling differs from mine, I have added it 
in brackets. Rumpta and Kalayatha are clusters, the first, 
of ten villages, and the other, of seven. Berawola was given 
me as the name of several villages, so distinct as to be sepa- 
rated by ranges of hills; but as I could obtain no other 
name for either of them, I have included all in one. 


Ashitha (Ashitah),...800?  Bizizu, 

Bedyalatha, 14 Chumba, 

Bemeriga, Chumba-ber-Hai, 
Berawola, Chumba d’ Besusina, . . 
Besusina, Chumba d’ Hatha, .... 





Chumba d’ Isku, 
Chumba d’ Karora, . . . 
Chumba d’ Koordhaya, 
Chumba d’ Tissu, 
Chumba d’ Waltwai, .. 
Chumba Smoka, 
Chumba Tena,....... 


Malota (Malotah), .... 


Mar Sawa, 

Matha Kusra, 

Merga, 

Minyanish (Miniyani), 
Musra, 

Oriatha, 


15 
1 


80? 
2 


Chummiktha, 
Dadush, 


Rawola d’ Nai, 

Roma Smoka, 

Derawa d’ Walto, .... Rumpta, 

Ishik Nahra, ........ 2? Salaberka, 

Kalayatha(Kala Atha), 362? Serspidho(Teraspino), 62 
Khan Dadush, 3 Shurt, 15?? 
Koo (Kiyau), Siyadhor, 

Legippa, Zawitha (Zawitah), ... 
Zerawa, 


In estimating the population of the Mountain Nestorian 
districts from the number of houses, it is necessary to make 
a liberal allowance of individuals to each, probably not less 
than ten. Supposing, then, that some villages may have 
been omitted in the above estimate of Tiyary, we are war- 
ranted in setting down its population as at least fifteen thou- 
sand. From independent inquiries made of several intelli- 
—_ Nestorians, both at Mosul and in the Mountains, the 

atriarch himself being one of the number, and with the 
help also of Dr. Grant’s Life in Koordistan, I made out, in 
1844, an estimate similar to the above, of all the Nestorian 
tribes, and the result convinced me that the whole Christian 
population of Koordistan, belonging to this sect, at the 
commencement of the difficulties in 1848, did not exceed, 
nor in any way vary much from fifty thousand souls. It is 
to be hoped that the reduction of this country by the Turks, 
now nearly if not entirely realized, will remove the barriers 
which have heretofore excluded this people from inter- 
course with the Christian world, and that the missionaries 
at Oroomiah will hereafter be able to fill up the blank, yet 
existing, in our knowledge of one of the most ancient and 
interesting of Christian sects. ; 
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JOURNAL 


OF A 


TOUR FROM OROOMIAH TO MOSUL. 





April 25, 1849.—Leaving my home at Seir, at 7 o’clock, 
A.M. I started for Mosul. I rode to the city, and remained 
there till 1 o’clock, P. M. engaged in completing my prepa- 
rations for the journey. 

We rode to Takky, a Nestorian village near Ardishai, 
and stopped for the night with Priest Shaleeta, who accom- 
panied us from the city. Ardishai and Takky are about 
fifteen miles South-South-East of the city of Oroomiah. 
They are large villages, the two containing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. 

April 26.—Mar Gabriel accompanied us on our way as 
far as to the Barandooz river, about two miles from his 
village. He dashed through the swollen stream, with his 
characteristic boyishness, the water rising to his horse’s 
back, while we preferred to cross the bridge, which was 
near at hand. Our road to-day lay near the lake, and its 
direction was.South by East. After proceeding five or six 
miles, we halted an hour for the muleteers to bait their 
horses. As we looked back, the immense plain of Oroo- 
miah lay stretched out before us in all its grandeur and 
loveliness, which, at this verdant season, more than any 
other, utterly defy description. Reloading our horses, we 
crossed a gravelly ridge which runs down to the lake from 
the western mountains, and thus passed into the small dis- 
trict of Dole, which is the southern extremity of the plain 
of Oroomiah, corresponding to the district of Anzel, in 
which Gavalan is situated, at the northern extremity. Dole 
is a very fertile district, shut in between the Koordish 
mountains and the lake. We stopped for the night in the 
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lower part of it, at the village of Kergan, which is perched 
on a bold promontory that stretches a short distance into 
the lake. ‘The lake is gaining upon the village by gradually 
undermining it, the soil at the base of the hill on which it 
stands being sand, which is overlaid by thick rocky strata 
of conglomerate. We passed along the high chff thus 
formed. It hung frightfully over our heads, while the 
waves dashed angrily below. 

Our stage to-day was short, not more than sixteen miles ; 
but our muleteers, being from Kergin, must stop there with 
their families, for the night. 

We were invited to take lodgings in an upper room of 
the highest house in the village, belonging to Kareem Khan 
of Oroomiah, who is the owner of Kergin, and occupies 
this house only when he happens to be in the village, usu- 
ally some part of the summer. The views of the lake from 
this point are very extensive, and almost enchanting. 

At evening, a villager with gun in hand brought to us a 
present of a pigeon, which he had shot, and said to us, as 
he presented it, ‘Such, Sir, may your enemies be,” an inci- 
dent that naturally reminded us of the terms in which the 
death of Absalom was reluctantly announced to his anxious 
father by Cushi: “Is the young man Absalom safe? and 
Cushi answered, ‘The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise against thee, to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
is.” Another villager brought us the finest flower that I 
ever beheld, which he had picked, in its wildness, on the 
neighboring mountains. It had the appearance of a large 
bouquet, and it was only by inspection that we could be 
persuaded that the whole grew upon a single stem. It con- 
sisted of some fifteen beautiful tulip-flowers, entirely dis- 
tinct, which encircled the stem, bending gracefully down- 
ward, while a rich tuft of long green leaves rose in the 
midst, and hung over the tulips, as if to give a modest 
blushing air to the splendid cluster, by partially veiling their 
brilliant crimson color. 

April 27.—Our road to-day lay near the lake, most of the 
way. We left the district of Dole, by passing over green 
meadows and fertile wheat fields three or four miles, and 
then, crossing low rocky ridges, entered the district of 
Sooldooz. Ona former occasion, almost fourteen years ago, 
I travelled this way by the upper road, from the village 
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of Sheitanava, in Dole, to Negaddeh, the principal town 
of Sooldooz; but the danger from the Koords on the moun- 
tains above was now considered as too great to allow us to 
go that way; and even on the lower road, near the lake, 
we were pointed, in a deep ravine, to the graves of several 
Persians recently murdered there by the Koords, and to a 
cave in a rocky ridge, near by, that is much frequented as 
a den of robbers. And as we advanced toward Sooldooz, 
the people on the way expressed great surprise that we had 
come over the fearful stage unharmed. ‘There is a great 
deal of disorder in this part of Persia, at the present time, 
resulting from the negligence and inefficiency of its misera- 
ble rulers; and robberies and murders are very frequent. 

The day we left Oroomiah, we observed a few very small 
locusts, by the road-side, and we had seen increasing num- 
bers all the way, as we proceeded. But to-day, some of the 
declivities along which we passed were literally covered with 
them. ‘Their early appearance presents a melancholy pros- 
pect for the inhabitants, especially the poor, who are now 
obliged to pay four times the ordinary price for grain, on 
account of the ravages of this same scourge, the locusts, in 
this district, the past two years. 

After passing down upon the plain of Sooldooz, we pro- 
ceeded two miles, and came to the river Jedder, which flows 
down to the lake from the West. It was now overflowing 
all its banks, owing to the melting snow on the upper ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, as well as the rain that was 
falling. The river, which is ordinarily one hundred and 
fifty feet wide at this place, now spread itself out to a 
breadth of five or six hundred feet, and was so deep that 
we were obliged to hire strong men to carry our loads over, 
on their shoulders. After reaching the southern bank of 
the Jedder, we rode out of our direct road, two miles, to 
the village of Rakhtana, which contains six Nestorian fami- 
lies, for the sake of stopping among our own people. 

Sooldooz is a very fertile district, more than twenty miles 
long from East to West, and from ten to fifteen miles broad. 
It is shut from the lake by a low, broken ridge of hills, and 
enclosed on its other sides by grassy mountains. Immense 
quantities of grain are annually exported from Sooldooz. 
In this time of scarcity, we passed many loads of wheat 
from this district. 
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April 28.—We proceeded five fursaks, more than twenty 
miles, to-day, in a South-South-East direction, to the town 
of Saouj Boolak. Sooldooz is at the south-western corner 
of the lake, and our stage to-day led us back from it, among 
the Koordish mountains. We gradually rose, after leaving 
the plain of Sooldooz, till we reached the top of a high 
mountain-ridge. From thence our way was down a steep 
descent, and then we wound up another ridge, from the top 
of which we saw the town of Saouj Boolak lying directly 
below us, in a small, deep valley, encompassed on all sides 
by mountains. Near the town we crossed the Saouj Boolak 
river, by an old high stone bridge of four arches, two of 
which are broken down, and their places supplied by tim- 
bers covered over with sticks and loose stones. This bridge, 
which is about one hundred and fifty feet long, was origin- 
ally built of fine hewn limestone. Just on the southern 
bank of the river are several soda-springs which deposit a 
species of white limestone, and grave-stones are hewn from 
a quarry of the same near by. The town probably takes 
its name, Saou; Boolak, or Cold Spring, from a pure spring 
just below it, said to be remarkable for the coldness of its 
water. 

Several showers fell in the course of our ride to-day, and 
hail in one instance. But our India-rubber cloaks shielded 
us from harm, or exposure; and the scenery was delightful 
among the mountains, now green to their tops, except a 
few patches of snow, and with large flocks here and ete 
grazing on their declivities. The season is now very pleas- 
ant, and favorable for travelling over these regions, though 
we may expect more or less rain. 

The town of Saouj Boolak lies directly on the south- 
eastern bank of the river, half a mile below the bridge. 
It is unwalled. Being low, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains, it must be very hot in summer. It is a Koordish 
town, of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of the dark red sandstone and limestone soil of the 
valley, which the rains soon wash down from the walls. 
Most of the roofs project a little, and thus partially protect 
the buildings. 

There are four Armenian families in Saouj Boolak, with 
one of whom we took lodgings for the Sabbath. 
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Saouj Boolak is a place of a good deal of trade. In the 


bazaar, we saw merchants from Tabreez, Mosul, and Oroo- 
miah. It is particularly important for its trade in gall-nuts, 
which are brought to this town from the different parts of 
Koordistan, and thence transported to Constantinople and 
Europe, by way of Erzeroom and Trebizond, and to Russia, 
by way of the Caspian Sea. 

There are about a hundred families of Jews in Saouj 
Boolak, and we had met with some at Muhammed Shah, 
the last village in Sooldooz. ‘Thus scattered over all these 
regions is the remnant of Israel. 

April 29.—In the evening, an Armenian priest from a 
village eight or ten miles distant, called Daralek, stated to 
us that there are fifteen Armenian families in his village, 
and ten Nestorian families, the latter, also, in their deficiency 
of a priest of their own people, looking to him as their 
spiritual shepherd. These ten Nestorian families, and one 
family in the town, are now the only Nestorians in the dis- 
trict of Saouj Boolak, which formerly contained a consider- 
able population of that people. 

April 30.—Being unable to obtain horses, we were obliged 
to linger at Saouj Boolak another day. In the afternoon, 
we visited the soda-springs already mentioned. ‘There are 
six or eight of these springs, a few rods oe around each 
of which has arisen a conical mound of soft white lime- 
stone, from the accumulating deposits of the water. Mr. 
Stocking carried with him some tartaric acid, which we 
mixed with tumblers of soda-water from the spring, and 
drank to our own satisfaction, and the great astonishment 
of the natives who accompanied us, and who before knew 
nothing of the valuable properties of these springs. A 
Koord who accompanied us stated that there are marble 
quarries in a mountain about two or three miles to the 
South-West of Saouj Boolak; and there were slabs of mar- 
ble in a grave-yard near by, said to have been taken from 
that mountain. 

May 1.—Considerable rain fell during the last night, but 
the weather was perfectly clear this age, for the first 
time since we left Oroomiah, though the sun had frequently 
appeared, during this time, at short intervals. 

At Saouj Boolak our course changed from South-East to 
South-West. Hitherto, we had been receding somewhat 
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from Mosul, instead of advancing toward it. Now, we were 
happy to turn our faces directly toward the place of our 
destination. This circuitous route is probably the best, and 
perhaps the only practicable one, at this season. The dis- 
trict of Ooshnoo, through which the more direct route 
oo, has been in a very disturbed state, ever since the 

oords of that place made their irruption upon a part of 
the plain of Oroomiah, last autumn. Besides, the deep 
snows on the high mountains between Ooshnoo and Ravan- 
dooz would doubtless render the passing very difficult, if not 
impossible, on that route, so early in the season. The same 
obstacle, deep snows, would also prevent our going, at this 
time of the year, through the mountains, by the still shorter 
route among the Nestorians. 

On the top of the highest ridge on the route between 
Ooshnoo and Ravandooz, which is called the Pass of Galeed 
Sheen, meaning in the Koordish language, the azure-pillar, 
is a dark marble pillar, eight or ten feet high, placed on a 
large pedestal, on which are inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character. ‘This pillar was visited a few years ago by Major 
Rawlinson, who copied the inscriptions, and supposes the 
pillar to commemorate the journey of Alexander, on this 
route, in his pursuit of Darius,* 

The locusts are now making their appearance on the de- 
clivities around the town of Saouj Boolak, to the no small 
apprehension and sorrow of the inhabitants. There is a 
certain bird in the Kast, resembling the sparrow in size, 
which eagerly devours the locusts, and there is a prevalent 
belief, among all classes in these lands, that water from some 
reputedly sacred localities attracts this bird. At Shiraz, 
for instance, there is a spring which is regarded as such a 
locality ; and at Ardebil is another. A bottle of water, pur- 
chased with money, from the Moolah who presides over the 
spring, was lately brought from this latter locality to Saouj 
Boolak, as an antagonist to the locusts. And yesterday 
there was a rumor abroad, that a flock of the sapient birds, 
attracted by the power of the mysterious water, was ap- 





* Dr. Perkins is not entirely correct in this statement. Major Rawlinson 
“could only copy a few isolated letters on the eastern face of the slab, which” 
he adds “are however certainly of the Assyrian type.” See Journal of Royal 
Asiatie Society, vol. x. p. 25, and Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 
xol. x, p. 21. Comm. or Pus.. 
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proaching the town; and a band of musicians was immedi- 
ately mustered, to go out and escort them, as a token of the 
popular Joy but the whole proved to be only a rumor. 
The bird did not respond to the noisy welcome by making 
its appearance. 

May 2.—We rose early, our horses were soon at our 
quarters, and we were on our way. We recrossed the stone 
bridge by which we had approached Saouj Boolak, and fol- 
lowed the narrow valley of the river, on the northern bank, 
our course being a little to the South of West. The moun- 
tain scenery, on each side of the river, was at once grand 
and beautiful, and strongly reminded me of the first stage 
on the route from Trebizond to Erzeroom, and vividly re- 
called my impressions and feelings on my first land journey 
in these eastern countries, which was on that route. The 
mountains were verdant to their summits; and small fields 
of wheat, and thrifty orchards of the pear and apricot, 
skirted the margins of the river, at frequent intervals. 

About five miles above Saouj Boolak is the small village 
of Byram Shah, a Koordish village, as are all others in 
these regions. A short distance above Byram Shah our 
road turned more directly toward the West, and at length 
the river, so deep and furious below that it could not be 
crossed except by the bridge, being now much swollen by 
the melting snow on the mountains, suddenly disappeared, 
and we saw only small brooks gliding down as many sloping 
valleys, which radiated in the mountains before us, from 
the larger one that we had followed. Near this junction is 
the village of Diarbakoor. 

Our course now lay on one of the large brooks, along 
the margin of which we wound our way upward and still 
upward, beguiled by the charming views, the odors, and the 
sounds, that regaled our senses, till the brook had become a 
tiny rill, and we found ourselves almost at the summit of a 
snow-capped ridge. Our enjoyment of nature had been 
exquisite, during our ascent. There were, still, small fields 
of wheat, and clusters of apricot, pear, apple, and walnut 
trees, on the margin of the brook, the trees seeming in 
some places to grow wild, and now in luxuriant blossom 
and foliage, mingling their various hues like sheets of bril- 
liant nosegays. ‘There was a rich fragrance from the fresh 
smiling flowers that decked the mountain sides; and the 
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sweet notes of many warbling birds afforded us most grateful 
music. 

We halted for the night near an encampment of nomad 
Koords. We had come a stage of only about three hours, 
fourteen or fifteen miles, but were told that there was no 
other stopping-place beyond us, near human habitations, 
that we could reach to-day. The place of our encampment 
was so charmingly rural, ‘and commanded such a variety of 
grand and beautiful views, that we were not very reluctant 
to halt, though we had made but a short day’s journey. 

Till now, we had not pitched our tents. The rainy 
weather had deterred us. ‘To-day for the first time on our 
journey, therefore, we tasted the luxury of encamping on 
the green grass, w hich was on a level with patches of snow, 
of inhaling the air pure from its native heavens, and of 
looking abroad freely on the wonders and delights that a 
divine hand had spread out around us, instead of being 
caged in a dark, filthy, native hovel, surcharged with not the 
most agreeable odors, and swarming with loathsome vermin. 
We could now dip water from the crystal spring near our 
tents, and ice it with the snow that lay sparkling in the 
bright sun near by; and we could obtain plenty of fresh 
milk, yogoord and kimak, from our migratory neighbors. 

On the southern bank of the Saou) Boolak river, about 
two miles above the bridge which is near the town, we 
observed to-day several more soda-springs, marked by their 
white conical mounds, like those already mentioned. The 
common rocks on our route are a bluish limestone, and 
more or less red sandstone; and such are the prevailing 
rocks in all these regions. Several clusters of large juniper 
trees, by the road- side, also arrested my attention to-day, 
and, on inquiring, I was told that this tree is very common 
in all parts of Koordistan, and on some of the islands of 
the lake of Oroomiah. 

May 3.—About day-break, we were waked up by a sud- 
den gust of wind, which, with almost the violence of a 
tornado, caused our tents to dance like witches, and the rain 
soon fell in a heavy shower. Our tent-pins began to give 
way, and they would have failed, and let the tents down 
upon us, had not the ropes been immediately secured by 
means of large stones. he rain continued to pour down 
for an hour, and our prospect, it must be confessed, was 
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sufficiently dreary, high up the mountain, as we were, with no 
human habitations near us, except those of our rude, nomad 
neighbors. The clouds, however, at length cleared up, and 
the rising sun broke out upon us almost as suddenly as the 
storm had done, and it was all the more grateful to us, in 
the drenched state of our tents, from the strength and sud- 
denness of the contrast. 

We proceeded about two miles, still in a western direc- 
tion, and reached the mountain-top. From the lofty summit 
of this ridge, scenes of most sublime grandeur suddenly 
opened upon our view. Far below and beyond us lay the 
plain of Lejan; and along its southern border stretched the 
great mountain-range which forms the general boundary 
between Turkey and Persia, now covered with snow half 
way to its base, and with its summit towering in the dim 
distance, and blending with the skies; while its lower sec- 
tions, and the lower ridges that were nearer to us, of various 
heights and every diversity of contour, were in one case 
clothed in the softest and most beautiful green, and in 
another projecting in the roughest and boldest crags and 
profiles of naked sterile rock, this endless variety of aspect 
stretching away thirty, forty or fifty miles, and limited only 
by the horizon. 

Our course now changed again to a little South of West, 
and lay down a steep, narrow, rocky ravine, four or five 
miles. The plain of Lejién then began to open distinctly to 
our view, in a narrow valley, which oudualiey expanded, as 
we proceeded, until one of the most picturesque and charm- 
ing landscapes that I ever beheld, filled our vision ; and it 
was of such vast extent that the eye wearied in attempting 
to take it in. 

The plain of Lején is naturally one of the finest in the 
East. 1t must be nearly fifty miles in length, and from two 
to twenty in breadth, sweeping around from the north- 
eastern extremity, where we entered it, in the form of a 
crescent, to the West and South, the middle portion of it 
being much the broadest. This plain is gently undulating. 
Its soil is rich, and well watered; but most of it lies entirely 
waste, its Koordish masters and occupants having little dis- 
position to cultivate it. A small river is gradually formed 
from the mountain ravines on the north-eastern side, which 
the inhabitants denominate simply Aubri, or the river; and 
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another, of about the same size, the Levan, enters the plain 
from the mountains on the South-West. The two, beside 
many smaller streams, sufficient to sustain thrifty villages 
all over the district, uniting their waters, flow onward to 
the South, toward the Persian district of Serdasht. 

On the part of the plain which we first entered, we 
observed several clusters of juniper trees, shading a few 
graves, which, as our muleteers told us, mark very sacred 
localities; and they proceeded to entertain us with some 
account of the marvellous cures performed here, and the 
judgments which the presiding spirits of these places are 
said to have visited on many persons, dispensing them at 
will, respectively, to their favorites and those whom they 
chance to dislike. The muleteers also told us that, among 
the other meriis of this charming country, it is much cele- 
brated for the production of a great variety of medicinal 
plants and grasses, physicians from India, even, coming here 
to gather them. 

Lejin is nominally Persian soil, and is reckoned as be- 
longing to Sooldooz, from which it is separated yA 
a low range of mountains. But the wild Bilbos Koo 
who inhabit it, acknowledge little allegiance to any govern- 
ment. ‘I'he Persians of Sooldooz, for instance, two years 
ago, repaired an old fort in Lejan, to aid them in maintain- 
ing their authority ; but the Koords soon summarily demol- 
ished it, the garrison hardly escaping with their lives. 

Our stage to-day was about thirty miles. We were on 
our horses nine hours, travelling slowly, at the pace of a 
caravan. We encamped for the night at the south-western 
extremity of the plain, just at the base of the high, snowy 
mountains that here form the boundary between Persia and 
Turkey, near the village of Hanee. This village is the 
residence of Kara-ina Agha, the most prominent chief of 
the large, powerful tribe of the Bilbos Koords, and the 
same who was the most conspicuous leader of the Koordish 
hordes which invaded Oroomiah last autumn, and sacked 
some fifteen villages on the southern part of the plain, the 
nearer chiefs of Ooshnoo having implored him to come to 
their aid, and share in the spoil. Our anticipations of being 
the guest of thre man whose name is so terrible as a robber, 
were naturally somewhat peculiar, and not altogether agree- 
able. We however failed to see the chief, who was absent 
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from his village, having gone to-day to Ooshnoo. His 
eldest son, Mourad Agha, about thirty years old, welcomed 
us very cordially, and of his own accord immediately 
ordered for us a sumptuous supper, which, in compliance 
with our choice, was brought to our tents, where he and a 
younger brother joined us at the table, and spent the even- 
ming. He isa fine-looking man, and generous and hospitable, 
yet doubtless, like his father, lawless in his habits, and of 
a bloody disposition. He treated us with great respect, and 
with the utmost kindness. 

This young chief stated to us that he had never known 
Europeans to pass through Lejaén before, though they may 
have done it. There certainly is, however, more or less 
danger in travelling here, at the present time. Our party 
were thrown into a momentary apprehension to-day, when 
about ten miles distant from our stopping place, on meeting 
a Bilbos chief whom our muleteers, as he approached us, 
announced to us as a noted robber, or as they expressed it, 
“one who fears not God, nor regards man.” ‘This chief had 
with him fifteen or twenty attendants, horsemen, all armed 
with spears, swords and pistols. Broad, silent desolation 
vigil around us, in every direction; it was a cloudy day, 
and toward evening—a fit place and a fit time for bloody men 
and bloody deeds. The party spread themselves out as they 


approached us, and drew up around us, so that we were of 
course entirely in their power. They halted, and the chief 
demanded who we were, when our principal muleteer adroitly 
produced a letter which he had “og me and —— with 


him, from a distinguished merchant in Saouj Boolak, ad- 
dressed to Paroo Khan, an uncle of this chief, bespeaking 
for us kind treatment. We had failed of seeing that uncle, 
his village, Peesdv, the principal village of Lejin, being sev- 
eral miles distant to the right of our road. The muleteer 
therefore presented the letter to this chief, assuming that he 
would extend to us the favor requested of the uncle. The 
wild Koord acknowledged the compliment, with true oriental 
politeness, by promptly offering to turn about, and escort us 
to our menzil. We declined his courteous offer; he politely 
bowed, thus signifying our release; and we passed on, grate- 
ful for the deliverance. 

To-morrow we hope to enter Turkey, where there is a more 
efficient government, and much less danger from the Koords. 
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Our host, the young Bilbos chief, expressed a strong 
desire to be under Turkish, instead of Persian rule, which 
is a prevalent feeling among most of the Koords in Persia; 
and it is not strange, considering that, in common with the 
Turks, they are all of the Soonee sect. 

In crossing the plain of Lejin, we observed the mounds 
of the ancient fire-worshippers, which are to be seen also in 
Ooshnoo, Sooldooz, and hs districts of Azerbijan. 

May 4.—Mourid Agha, the young Bilbos chief, was 
again with us at breakfast; he furnished the meal, as he 
did last evening, which consisted of bread, yogoord, and 
boiled doshap, or molasses. We held a pleasant conversa- 
tion of an hour with him, this morning, in the course of 
which we told him about railroads, electro-magnetic tele- 
graphs, ete., etc., to his no small astonishment and gratifica- 
tion. And he, to take his turn in the narration of marvels, 
then stated to us an item of important information, which, 
he said, had just reached him. A remarkably strong wind 
had arisen, over beyond Constantinople, so strong that it 
laid bare a portion of the bed of the sea, and even swept 
the sand from its bottom, and there revealed a mountain of 

ure gold! This wonderful locality, the chief continued, 
is about eight hours, thirty or forty miles, this side of Eng- 
land, and the English had placed a guard over the gold. 
We told him that we had not before heard of the facts as 
he stated them. He replied, “There can be no mistake 
about it. The English Consul at Mosul has received the 
intelligence, and a Moolah there, who saw the letter con- 
taining it, wrote these facts to us.” This, doubtless, is one 
version of the story of the discovery of gold in California, 
as now current in the wilds of Koordistan. 

The chief also told us, as a wonder of another descrip- 
tion, which he supposed would interest us, that there is an 
ancient, lofty, hewn stone-pillar, according to his statements 
more than twenty feet high, in Lejan, not far from the road 
over which we had travelled. He stated the color of the 
_— to be dark, like the celebrated pillar of Ooshnoo. 

e did not seem to know whether or not it contained 
inscriptions. We had not time to return and examine the 

lace defined, and the insecurity of the district would have 

en an obstacle to our lingering, had we had leisure for 
— The pillar is said to be near the village of 
aghan. 
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Our morning visit with the chief made us rather late in 
starting, but we regretted this the less, as rain, during the 
night, had drenched our tents, and we wished to dry them 
by the morning sun, before proceeding, that they might not 
impose an intolerable burden on the horse that carried 
them. 

Leaving the extensive and charming plain of Lejan, just 
where we encamped for the night, near the village of Hanee, 
we commenced ascending the great mountain-range which 
forms the boundary between Turkey and Persia, the same 
which, branching off from Mount Ararat, at Bayazeed, runs 
toward the South and South-East, passes about twenty 
miles West of Oroomiah, and advancing still, stretches away 
to the plains of Assyria. The ascent was quite steep. 
Reaching the top of the first ridge, we had a magnificent 
view of the beautiful country over which we passed yester- 
day, and the lofty mountains that bound it. ‘Then descend- 
ing, and crossing a small elevated, grassy valley, which 
communicates through a ravine with the plain of Lejan, we 
ascended another, higher and much broader ridge, passing 
over a number of patches of deep snow. Here we encoun- 
tered a heavy shower of rain and sleet, which would have 
drenched and chilled us, had we not been well guarded by 
cloaks. The pass over the high, broad ridge which we 
were crossing, is skirted on either hand by still more lofty 
mountain-peaks, now covered with deep snow, much of 
which remains during the year. These mountains, as well 
as Galeed Sheen, the pass on the route from Ooshnoo, which 
is just to the North of them, are distinctly visible at Mosul. 
Springs soon began to appear, all running westward, and 
instead of hastening to pour themselves into the lake of 
Oroomiah, like those on the former part of our journey, 
destined to mingle with the waters of the Tigris, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. This reminded us that we had 
now crossed the boundary, and were in ‘Turkey. 

Near the summit of the boundary-ridge is a large ancient 
cemetery, partially shaded by clusters of large juniper trees, 
and containing one tomb as large as a small building. The 
os is regarded by the Koords as very sacred, being 

allowed by the ashes of a venerable saint, called Sheikh 
eemnel On the graves, and around them, are many 
beautiful flowers, probably placed there, of the kind which 
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we met with in the district of Dole. I marvelled from 
whence so many dead had been brought to the mountain- 
top for interment ; but the secret was soon explained by our 
coming to villages. 

Balak is the name of the first district, on this route, in 
Turkey. It is in the province of Ravandooz, and in the 
pashalik of Bagdad. It is a large district, extending to a 
considerable distance beyond the town of Ravandooz. Our 
stage to-day was about thirty miles, in a direction still a little 
to the South of West. After entering Turkey, our way lay 
down a narrow, steep, rocky valley. The numerous springs, 
and the melting snow on the mountains all around us, soon 
enlivened our way by a large stream, which was constantly 
swelling its waters by receiving tributaries from the smaller 
valleys on either hand. This proved to be the Ravandooz 
river, an important branch of the Zab, the ancient Zabatus 
of Xenophon. The lower sections of the valley were at 
length dotted with many small green fields of wheat, and 
with oak bushes and small trees, from which the gall-nut is 
gathered, scattered all about on the mountain-side, here and 
there adorned by wild grape-vines, gracefully creeping up 
their branches. The whole scene, so different from the bare 
mountains of Persia, reminded us strongly of our loved 
native land. 

Proeeeding down the deep valley, the mountains on either 
side piercing, and often peering far above the clouds, we at 
length came to the village of Rayat, at a point where two 
other considerable streams enter the one we were following. 
Here our loads were suddenly seized by some rude-looking 
Koords, who proved to be custom-house men, and who sup- 
posed we might have merchandize. ‘They were so reluctant 
to believe our declaration to the contrary, that they actually 
led away the horse that carried our provision-boxes, to 
examine them; and sharp words passed between them and 
our muleteers and companions, and blows were threatened 
on the part of the Koords, before they would yield the 
point and let the horse go, Then our men, in their turn, 
feeling that they had the advantage, enjoyed the satisfaction 
of frightening the other party, by taking down their names, 
and threatening to represent their rude conduct at Ravan- 
dooz, which the Roswts earnestly besought them not to do. 
Annoying as was this interference, it was still a grateful 
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token that we were in a land of government, order, and 
general security. 

As we proceeded, our principal muleteer, who, it seems, 
was won over by the men at the custom- house, to act as 
their apologist, repeatedly, when he met persons, came up 
to my hour, took hold of the skirt of my garment, and 
then addressed those who were passing him. I could not 
understand the jingle of his Koordish conferences, but on 
inquiry I found that he was telling them to announce to 
their friends at the custom-house, that he had hold of the 
skirt of my garment, entreating me not to represent them 
to their superiors, and had hope of prevailing on me not 
to do it; while he had, in fact, said nothing to me on 
the subject. Such adepts are even rude Koords in the 
art of finesse. This same muleteer, to enhance his own 
consequence on the road, was in the habit of magnifying 
ours, calling us consuls, and great consuls; and in one 
instance he told the people of a village w hich we were 
passing, that he had charge of four consuls, on their way 
to Mosul, an English, a French, a Persian, and a Turkish, 
Mar Yohannan and Deacon Isaac being pointed out as the 
two last. ‘The ignorant, ae villagers were easily duped 
by such statements. s 

"The village of Rayat hag a strong castle, built of stone 
and lime, and the same is true of most other v illages in this 
valley, and, indeed, in this district, the fortifications havin 
been erected fifteen or tw enty years ago, by eheneet 
Pasha, or Koor Meer, Blind Chief, so called from the defect 
of an eye, the powerful chief of Ravandooz who rebelled 
against ‘the government of the Sultan, and spread ravages 
throughout Koordistan, and sent terror into all the adjacent 
parts of Turkey and Persia. 

Proceeding still down the valley, we came to Derbent, a 
fine village, “though not large, snugly lodged in the fork 
formed by the Ravandooz river and a ‘large tributary which 
enters it from the North. So great is the descent of this 
river, and so powerful the stream, that, were it in a civilized 
land, it might turn the wheels of thousands of factories, 
drawing wool for manufacture from the myriads of flocks 
throughout Koordistan; and the same may be said of many 
other similar riv ers, among the lofty mountains of these 
wild regions. ‘The site of Derbent is so steep and narrow 
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that the houses, which are built of stone, are constructed in 
tiers, the base of one tier being on a level with the top of 
another. Beautiful trees skirt the streams above and below 
the village, and small fields of wheat, and even a vineyard 
of a few rods square, were smiling near it. 

The rocky mountain-sides were now covered with a thick 

growth of moss, the sight of which also reminded us grate- 
fully of home, as we seldom see mosses in Persia, owing 
sesbehiy to the dryness of the atmosphere. 
Proceeding a few miles below Derbent, our road being 
rocky, and often very narrow and difficult, where a single 
mis-step of our horses would have dashed us down a hun- 
dred or more feet, into the foaming river, we reached an 
expansion of the narrow valley, the village of Memehall 
lying back on a gentle declivity half a mile distant from 
the road. Here we halted for the night, deeply impressed 
with the wonders and sublimities still spread out around us 
by the Creator’s hand. 

A Koordish traveller who passed along, told us that a 
great Turkish army had assembled at Ravandooz, to take a 
rebel chief, “‘so vast an army,” said the Koord, “that one 
would call it the resurrection.” On reaching Ravandooz, 
we learned that a thousand troops had come from Bagdad 
to the neighboring district of Khoy, to chastise some refrac- 
tory Koords, who had fled towards Persia as the army 
advanced. ‘The rude peasant who first reported the matter 
to us, must have been very much over-excited by the sight 
of a thousand regular troops. 

May 5.—Although we pitched our tents last night about 
half a mile from any village, here in the wilds of Koordis- 
tan, we still slept securely, without a watch; which strongly 
impresses us with the fact that there is a very different gov- 
ernment in Turkey from that of Persia. Fifteen years ago, 
this region was regarded as entirely impassable for Europe- 
ans. But fearful Koor Meer was at length conquered by 
the concentrated efforts of the Turks and the Persians, and 
these mountains have since been brought into effectual 
subjection. 

Our stage to-day was about thirty miles, on a course 
still nearly West. Following down the Ravandooz river, 
we soon left the expansion of the valley in which we had 
encamped. This was succeeded by a rocky pass, so narrow, 
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steep and frightful, that we deemed it safe to dismount. 
There was only a shelving parapet, for a considerable dis- 
tance, along the side of the cliff which descended a hundred 
feet below us, almost perpendicularly, to the river, and tow- 
ered many hundred feet above us. This rocky pass was 
succeeded by another expansion of the valley, broader than 
the first, and that again by another rocky pass, bolder and 
wilder than the former, and so on. The sides of the moun- 
tains were clothed with a rich growth of gall-nut oaks, and 
the lower declivities, with numberless beautiful fields of 
wheat and barley, nearly to the edge of the river, the mar- 
gins of which were skirted by thrifty trees and hedges of 
various kinds. Beside the gall-nut oak, the juniper, the 
walnut and the mulberry were very common, and grape- 
vines, growing wild, often hung so thickly over our path as 
to impede our passing. But we rejoiced to be hedged up 
by trees, so rare on the desert mountains of Persia. The 
scenery, on the whole of to-day’s stage, was marked by 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity; and such was the variety, 
combining all the elements of each, from the frowning snow- 
capped summit down to the smiling vineyard, that it is 
fruitless to attempt a very minute description. 

After following down the eastern branch of the roaring 
Ravandooz river, about four miles, we crossed the stream 
by a bridge of timbers covered over with cross-sticks, stones 
and sand; the river being spanned by the length of a tim- 
ber, resting on a notch in the cliff on one side, and on a 
stone abutment on the other. 

Following the south-western bank, we then passed three 
villages, one on the eastern, and two on the western side of 
the stream, namely, Choman, Rizan, and Omarava. I name 
them in the order of their location on the river. They 
consist of miserable stone and earth structures, half buried 
in the ground, but are surrounded by the rarest charms of 
rural loveliness, patches of wheat of the purest green, and 
hedges of fruit-trees, and small vineyards. 

At the last village above named, we recrossed the river 
by a bridge of timbers resting on a stone abutment on each 
bank, and on two pillars in the stream. Here we left the 
river, the road, which still follows it, being pronounced by 
our muleteers so dangerous that, of every two horses that 
should attempt to travel over it, one at least would fall 
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and be dashed in pieces. We immediately ascended a 
high mountain-ridge, a spur of the general range, which is 
clothed with a heav y forest of gall-nut oak; I might perhaps 
rather say, an orchard, and yet it was not precisely that, the 
trees not “being i in rows, but scattered in careless irregularity, 
so far apart as to allow a rich growth of grass under them. 
The descent of this ridge, on the opposite side, was longer 
and steeper than the ascent. At the foot of it, we came “to 
the village of Chamarakin, similar in appearance to those we 
had last passed. It lies on the eastern bank of a river of the 
same name, which is a southern branch of the Ravandooz 
river, and nearly as large as the main stream where we left 
it. We here crossed this river by a bridge resting on stone 
abutments and pillars, like the one at Omarava. Leaving 
the Chamarakin river, we soon struck one of its tributaries, 
which we followed up two miles, passing through a more 
charming growth of trees, shrubs, hedges and wild vines, 
than we had before seen. The walnut was of great size, 
and the sycamore, though not tall, was large and ver 
abundant. We soon came to the village of Dergala, which 
is romantically situated on a high point of land, formed by 
the junction of the stream with a small tributary. A strong 
castle crowns the brow of the promontory. Dergala is a 
large village, and is inhabited entirely by Jews. Several 
children came running to the road to see us, and one man, 
calling after us for custom-house duties. They addressed 
us in the Syriac, which is their native language. Their 
faces all strikingly indicated their nationality. 

We had already encountered several slight showers to-day ; 
but the rain now began to pour down copiously, as we 
wound our way up another mountain-side. When we had 
reached the summit, and descended a short distance on the 
opposite side, our muleteer determined to halt there for the 
Sabbath; but the place was too elevated to be comfortable, 
and too distant from any human habitation to allow us to 
procure provisions. We therefore proceeded, notwithstand- 
ing the reluctance of the muleteer, and soon descended one 
of the steepest declivities I had ever encountered. a 
rain was still falling profusely,—“the mercy of God,” 
the muleteer piously remarked, when some one of our sie 
alluded to the inconvenience which we were likely to expe- 
rience from it. Our descent would have been rendered 
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entirely impracticable, by slippery mud, had not the surface 
of the ground been covered with a layer of crumbled lime- 
stone, so thick as to absorb the rain as it fell, which afforded 
us a deep and easy foothold. This descent was quite long 
as well as steep. After reaching the bottom of the declivity, 
we followed down a narrow valley several miles; but the 
rain still falling, the road becoming very muddy, and our 
loads wet and heavy, we abandoned the purpose which we 
had entertained, of reaching Ravandooz, hough now within 
six or eight miles of the town. We halted for the Sabbath 
near the village of Mawill, which is situated about half a 
mile North of the main road. Here, too, we were sur- 
rounded by scenery combining the same grandeur, beauty, 
and variety as before noticed. The valley and plain of 
Ravandooz appeared toward the West, though still partially 
shut from us by spurs of the mountains. 

We were reminded of the change of climate, to-day, by 
observing barley in the ear. We have descended hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands of feet, since entering the 
Turkish territory, and shall descend much more before 
reaching the plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia. This 
great descent accounts for the overpowering heat of those 

lains. 

. The quantity of gall-nuts yielded annually by each bush, 
or tree, varies from half a dozen to many pounds, according 
to its size and thriftiness. The labor of gathering them, 
scattered as the trees and bushes are, over the Koordish 
mountains, scores and hundreds of miles in different direc- 
tions, must be immense, furnishing employment to multi- 
tudes of men, women and children, for a considerable period 
every year. 

May 6.—A bright sun rose upon us this morning, and 
spread an almost unearthly hue over the charming scenery 
around us. Although by accident, in our haste, in the rain, 
we had chosen this as a practicable spot for spending the 
Sabbath quietly, we could not, in any circumstances, have 
selected a more desirable situation. We had ascended a 
low, but bold ridge that runs down from the village near 
which we had encamped, transversely, to the centre of the 
valley, and thus commands a fine view of its whole range, 
up and down, to the distance of fifty or more miles above 
us, and at least thirty, below, the whole presenting a pano- 
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rama of green fields, vineyards, grassy hill-sides, and moun- 
tain-cliffs, in almost endless succession, all thickly sprinkled 
over with the gall-nut oaks, which now extended quite to 
the mountain-tops, excepting a few of the highest points 
that are covered with snow. 

May 7.—We were amused this morning by the making 
out of our reckoning, which, as our attendants were unable 
to converse with the peasants in Koordish, was attempted 
by a blind Koordish beggar whom our muleteer had led by 
the hand, several hours, on Saturday, on his way toward 
Ravandooz, and who knew a little Turkish. Impressed 
with the high importance of the agency entrusted to him, 
he seemed inspired literally to magnify his office as account- 
ant, rattling over and over the list of paras, ten of which 
make a cent, that we were to pay for the simple articles of 
food that we had purchased, and reiterating the same at the 
top of his shrill voice, that we and the villagers might 
clearly comprehend both the charge for each item, and the 
sum total, till we were heartily wearied as well as amused 
with the jingle of his protracted calculations, and directed 
him to stop. 

We proceeded down the valley in which we had encamped 
for the Sabbath, about three miles toward the West, and 
then came again upon the Ravandooz river, which dashed 
down from the East, much increased since we had left it 
by receiving several tributaries from the mountain-valleys. 
We now followed down the south-eastern bank of the river, 
as it roared along through the same variety of grand and 
beautiful scenery as already described. From the base of 
the lofty ridge on our left, boiled forth several springs, 
the waters of which, like small rivers, foaming across our 
road, rushed down the bank, and mingled with the river 
below. ‘These springs are very striking natural objects. 

At the distance of five or six miles from our stopping 
place, we came in sight of the famed Ravandooz, now hardly 
two miles distant. It is situated in an undulating valley, 
of a few miles in extent, which is entirely surrounded by 
mountains. The town itself is perched upon a rocky de- 
clivity, flanked on the North and West by the Ravandooz 
river, which here suddenly bends toward the South, and on 
the East by a tributary that enters the river at this place, 
both having very high, bold, precipitous, rocky banks, 
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the tributary having cut a winding furrow in the solid 
rock, sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and more than twenty 
feet deep, which perfectly serves the purpose of a fosse. 
On the South, the town is secured, across the gradually 
ascending mountain-side, between these rivers, by a strong 
wall of stone and lime, and several towers. It is naturally 
a very strong place, from its peculiar position; but it can 
easily be commanded, and has been commanded, by cannon, 
from all sides of it. The town is farther guarded by an 
imposing stone castle, perched on a bold hill on the oppo- 
site side of the river, about a mile distant toward the South- 
West, and by numerous smaller castles and towers, in va- 
rious directions. 

The situation of Ravandooz, in this low valley, is hot 
and not pleasant, yet it is said to be healthy. It is sup- 
posed to contain about fifteen hundred families, eighty of 
which are Jewish, and the rest Koordish. There are Jews, 
also, in several neighboring villages, and there is one small 
village of Papal Nestorians, on the road to Ooshnoo, about 
four miles distant from Ravandooz. The Jews speak the 
Syriac language. We wished to obtain a specimen of their 
dialect, but their suspicious old Rabbi would not consent even 
to write or to dictate a chapter from the New Testament. 
Four hundred Turkish troops are stationed at Ravandooz, 
to aid in governing the town and province. The place does 
not appear, from without, so large as I have stated; but the 
houses being built in tiers, the flat roof of one serving as 
the court of that next above it, are very compact, and may 
amount to fifteen hundred. 

This, then, is the famed Ravandooz, the name of which 
was so terrible in all these regions, when I first came to 
Persia, as the seat of Muhammed Pasha, or Koor Meer, as 
he was familiarly called, who then had twenty thousand 
wild Koordish warriors in the field, but was finally con- 
quered in 1836, as above stated, by the concentrated efforts 
of Turkish and Persian armies. He was truly a man of 
blood. It is related of him, for instance, that on one oc- 
casion, when his slumbers on the roof of his lofty castle, in 
summer, were disturbed by the crying of his infant daughter 
in the cradle near by, he arose in his wrath, took the child by 
the hand, and hurled her into the river that roars along in 
its deep bed at the foot of the castle. “God never gave 
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the monster another child,” said the Koord who related to 
us this instance of his savage cruelty, The Koords have 
an elegy on the tragical death of his infant daughter, current 
among them to this day. 

Rassoul Pasha, a brother of Koor Meer, succeeded the 
latter in the government of Ravandooz. But the Turks at 
length found that their confidence in him was misplaced, 
he too discovering symptoms of revolt. Three years ago, 
he was compelled to flee before an advancing Turkish army, 
into Persia, from whence, through English interference, he 
has since been permitted to return as a private person, to 
reside at Bagdad. 

The present governor of Ravandooz is Hajee Muhammed 
Agha, an honest Turk, Thus has this wild region been 
effectually subdued, and the Koords transformed, in a few 
years, from wild marauders into quiet peasants and husband- 
men, and the country, from one too fearful to be entered 
by Europeans, without imminent peril, into an abode of 
peace and entire security. Success to the arm of Turkish 
power that works such changes in Koordistan ! 

One of the most important expeditions of Muhammed 
Pasha, or Koor Meer, in the height of his devastating career, 
was an attempt to subdue Tiaree, a short time before I came 
to Persia. In this attempt he signally failed, and so many 
of his men were killed in their encounter with the desper- 
ate Tiareeans, that, if one of the latter people were to be 
identified in the region of Ravandooz, j would immedi- 
ately be slain, to repay blood for blood, unless rescued by 
the Turks. The savage Emeer, however, laid waste many 
Christian villages elsewhere, without mercy or partiality, 
during that expedition. The large Papal village of Elkoosh, 
and many others in that vicinity, were then sacked and 
nearly destroyed by him. 

Our blind accountant made his appearance at our tent 
again, soon after we encamped. It would seem that he had 
also acted as banker for our attendants, with the few shil- 
lings of Turkish money in his possession, they not yet 
having obtained money in that currency. This poor beg- 
gar was totally blind, and yet he could distinguish small 
pieces of money with the nicest accuracy, and seemed to 
enjoy feeling them, quite as much as if his eyes had rested 
on the shining metal. 
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The sound of martial music, toward evening, in the bar- 
racks in the town, near which we were encamped, was 
grateful to our ears, the familiar notes a us to 
our early homes. When we remember, too, what European 
tactics have done, within the last thirty years, to promote 
the peace and advance the civilization of Turkey, and 
recently in these wildest portions of that empire, we find it 
not in our hearts utterly to repudiate the military profession. 

We visited the city, so called, though it hardly deserves 
to be dignified with the name. The houses are built partly 
of stone, and partly of very large sun-dried bricks. The 
bricks are made of mud mixed with a large quantity of 
cut straw, after the style of Egypt of old. The loose sand- 
stone soil here is not sufficiently cohesive to serve the pur- 
pose of building, without an ample mixture of the straw. 
Of some of the houses, the lower story is built of stone, and 
the upper, (for many of them are two stories high,) of this 
kind of brick. ‘The streets are narrow, crooked, and very 
filthy. The bazaars are hardly worthy of the name, either 
for their size or the business done in them. A few petty 
merchants from Mosul seemed to figure in them the most 
conspicuously. The gall-nut trade must, however, be ex- 
tensive here, and very important. 

We called on the governor, who is a native of Bagdad, an 
intelligent and very gentlemanly man. Of his own accord 
he directed a letter to be prepared, bespeaking for us kind 
treatment on the road. We congratulated him on the favor- 
able changes in progress in Koordistan, of which he was b 
no means insensible, while he expressed the hope of still 
greater changes for the better. 

We procured Turkish passports at Ravandooz, which 
would serve us as travellers in any part of Turkey, for one 
year. How strange to see a Koordish Moolah, in the wilds 
of Koordistan, filling out passports for American citizens! 

The most influential merchant of Ravandooz, Muhammed 
Ameen Agha, who is also the vizier of the district, called 
on us at our tents. He brought to us some ore which he 
supposed to contain gold, and at his request we took a small 
quantity of it, proposing to write to him, should we be able 
to give any valuable information in regard to it. The locality 
is still a secret with the merchant. He is a very pleasant, 
intelligent man; has visited Constantinople, Tabreez, and 
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other cities; and I could hardly persuade myself that so 
civilized a man had grown up in these dark mountains. 
He was loud in his praises of the change from Koordish to 
Turkish rule, though himself a Koord, saying that the taxes 
are now very moderate, and that nothing is taken in the form 
of fines, or bribes. We should find it difficult to suppose that 
so mild and gentlemanly a man had ever been allied to 
banditti; and yet on inquiry it appeared that this same 
Muhammed Ameen Agha had accompanied Koor Meer on 
his unsuccessful attempt against Tiaree, perhaps, however, 
from constraint rather than choice. 

May 8.—It would be utterly vain to attempt any adequate 
description of this day’s stage. During nearly the whole 
of it, we were surrounded by the most impressively sublime 
scenery, and passed over the most difficult roads that I have 
yet seen. The stage was short, probably less than twenty 
miles, but so rough that we were seven or eight hours in 
travelling over it. Our general course was a little to the 
South of West. Our road, on starting, lay directly through 
the town of Ravandooz, entering it by a bridge thrown 
across the tributary of the Ravandooz river, over the natu- 
ral fosse already mentioned. We wound our way up the 
declivity, the road being formed of stone stairs, through the 
narrow, filthy streets, right by the governor’s door, near 
which we met His Excellency attended by a retinue. He 
obligingly inquired whether he could not farther serve us. 
In addition to furnishing the letter addressed to the villagers 
on our route within his jurisdiction, he had, unsolicited, 
sent some of his own gate-keepers to guard our tents during 
the last night, and he seemed quite disposed to show us 
kindness in every way in his power. 

We left the town by a gate at the upper or southern end, 
and continued our way still up the gradual ascent. We 
were more impressed with the natural strength of the posi- 
tion of Ravandooz, on rising above it, than we had been 
on entering it from below. ‘The river and its tributary, 
as already stated, flank it on three sides, by precipitous, 
rocky banks that would throw imto insignificance the 
grandeur of the Palisades on the Hudson. These banks 
rise rapidly, as one ascends, and the distance between those 
of thie stream, as also between the streams themselves, in- 
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we were ascending; but the river itself drives in the oppo- 
site direction, right through the solid limestone range, by a 
narrow gorge of unexampled sublimity, so far as my obser- 
vation extends, unless the banks of the Niagara below the 
Falls be excepted. 

We now had a fair view of the fearful precipice on which 
the governor’s castle is perched, and from the roof of which, 
hanging over the rocky bank of the river, one hundred and 
fifty feet high, the bloody Muhammed Pasha threw his 
infant daughter. From the same dreadful height he was in 
the habit of throwing all such of his subjects as he deemed 
worthy of death, often on the most trivial pretexts, and not 
unfrequently to obtain their money. We were also pointed 
to a cliff, on one of the banks of the tributary stream, 
above the town, of equal height and abruptness, from 
which two Koordish aide voluntarily cast themselves down, 
rather than yield to the tyrant’s mandate that they should 
become the wives of two of his private servants. 

The Mosul merchants accompanied us a short distance 
out of the town, showing us in this, and other attentions, 
true oriental politeness. Though nominall — con- 
verts from the Jacobite Church, they seemed to have little 
of the bigotry of Rome. 

The brow of the ascent, above Ravandooz, is beautifull 
crowned with a long range of orchards, in which the mul- 
berry, growing to a great size, seemed predominant. These 
orchards are interspersed with dwellings, and many houses 
appeared outside the walls of the town, in all directions. 
Ravandooz is increasing, and will doubtless continue to 
increase in population, and improve in other respects, under 
its present good government, and being, as it is, on a great 
natural route of commerce. Happiness and contentment 
seem now to prevail among all classes of its inhabitants, as 
much as they can ever be expected to prevail in an ignorant 
and immoral community. Jews, as well as Koords, are 
employed in responsible offices, | stage in the custom- 
houses. And the children of all classes appeared so much 
more playful and happy than in Persia, sporting merrily in 
the evening, till a late hour, that we were struck by the 
contrast as something remarkable. 

Receding from the river as we left Ravandooz, we soon 
came to the brow of a deep valley, of three or four miles in 
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extent, into which we descended by a steep, zig-zag path. 
This valley is richly cultivated. Among other shrubs in 
the hedges, is what the Bishop called the pepper bush, in 
which he was probably correct. It was for some time a 
problem with us, where the springs of this valley find an 
egress, but a hidden one at length suddenly appeared, a 
narrow gorge being cut, as by some mighty convulsion, 
through the lofty mountain-ridge, here only a few rods 
broad, which separates this valley from the bed of the river. 

In ascending from this valley, we came upon a rocky, 
though not very steep, declivity of the main mountain-range. 
The rough, broken stones, (which had a singular appear- 
ance, being irregularly perforated, though not lava,) were 
thrown so thickly in our path, and all around us, that it was 
very difficult to pass over them. Soon, great flocks appeared 
among the trees and shrubs in every direction, and at 
length came troops of nomad Koords, moving with their 
families and cattle from the warm regions below, where 
they had spent the winter, to spread themselves over the 
wild boundary-mountains. They were the Harkees, who 
usually pass the winter in the pashalik of Mosul, and the 
summer on the mountains above Tergawer, toward which 
they were now migrating. 

Our road was so rough and narrow, up the ascent, and 
across the mountain-top, that we found it almost impossible 
to crowd along by the thronging troops of Koords, consist- 
ing of men, women and children, with loads of tents, and 
rude cooking-utensils, and cattle. But how was the diffi- 
culty increased as we proceeded! We soon found ourselves 
on the brink of a precipice skirting the river on the South- 
East, that is almost perpendicular, and here at least fifteen 
hundred feet high. The problem now was, not only to 
descend this fearful precipice, but also to pass hundreds of 
Koords, with loaded horses, families, and cattle, on their 
way up it. We at first could see no road, but on carefully 
looking down from the giddy height, we observed Koords 
threading their way on the side of the precipice, in various 
directions, along narrow parapets, little conceiving for some 
time that this was all one and the same road, and our road, 
running in a zig-zag course, successively in different direc- 
tions, wherever ledges and breaks, wide enough for a foot- 
path, could be found or built up. 
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We went forward, crowding by the Koords where the 
path admitted of two animals passing each other, and wait- 
ing for them, or they for us, where it was too narrow for 

assing, till at length, looking up or down, we seemed to 

e hanging in the air, the river foaming in miniature still 
far below us, and the rocks, along which eagles darted majes- 
tically, reaching as to the sky, far over our heads. The 
danger was now imminent, from above as well as below. 
The loose stones placed along the parapets above us, might 
be easily jostled off by the thronging Koords, and come 
dashing down upon us. Only one stone, however, fell, and 
that one harmed none of us. We safely threaded our way 
back and forth, on the side of this awfully towering preci- 
pice, till we had descended within a few hundred feet of the 
river; when a tributary, the Khalifiin, of considerable size, 
came rushing down from the South-West, through a very 
deep gorge, and with banks as solid, steep, and bold as 
those of the Ravandooz river itself. Leaving the river, our 
path now wound around upon a cliff on the South, forming 
one bank of the tributary; and the path slightly descending, 
while the stream descended rapidly in the ry 8 direction, 
we at length came upon its margin. The lofty mountain- 
sides on either hand had now become somewhat less pre- 
cipitous, and their lower sections were clothed with a heavy 
growth of oak trees and bushes, and the margins of the 
stream with rich grass. The Koords were encamping in 
large numbers on the river-banks, their flocks, herds and 
horses feeding upon the rank grass, and they themselves 
enjoying the cool shade. The wild stream now formed a 
succession of very grand cataracts, extending, at short inter- 
vals, about a mile, some of which were nearly fifty feet high. 
What could be more grand than their dashing foam, and 
wild roar, amid these mountains? And to heighten the 
interest of the scene, now and then a beautiful cascade came 
leaping over the cliffs and plunging into the river. We at 
length crossed from the eastern to the western bank of this 
stream, on a frail bridge supported by stone abutments and 
two stone pillars; and still following it a mile or two farther, 
we issued from the mountain-gorge, bounded here by bold, 
rocky pillars, as if to guard nature’s wonders and mysteries 
within, and came to open meadows and fields, where we 
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gladly encamped. The village of Khalifiin was half a mile 
up the river, the only village we saw to-day. 

Low ridges lay beyond us on the South and West, cov- 
ered with oak trees and shrubs; but we had now completed 
the passage of the great Koordish range, a range far more 
wild, rugged and magnificent than I had ever expected to 
find it on this route, and more strikingly displaying the 
wonders of the Creator’s handy works than any of the wild 
mountains I had before crossed in the East. 

Although the hundreds of Koords whom we met in our 
descent of the fearful precipice, greatly enhanced our dan- 
ger and our fatigue, they at the same time afforded us much 
entertainment. They were about equally distributed in 
families of men, women and children, with their herds and 
flocks, the men being heavily armed, and the women, the 
older children, and the quadrupeds, except those very 
young, more heavily laden, and in all conceivable ways. 
Some of the women had cradles lashed to their backs, with 
young children in them, and often, if the child was old 
enough, it sat upright on the top of the cradle, with its feet 
astride of the mother’s neck. Other women had large loads 
of cooking utensils, in sacks, bound upon their shoulders, 
Many of the children had young lambs and kids, too feeble 
for the ascent, in their arms; and they and the women, in 
addition to the burdens they bore, often led mares followed 
by their foals, the mares being also laden with large sacks 
of wheat, with rugs, and with tents. Cows in some cases 
had their young calves bound upon their backs, and in 
other cases, sacks filled with children, or with lambs, or 
both together, slung across them, on the top of their loads. 
None were not laden, whether man or beast, except the 
lordly husbands, and the extremely young. Our sympathy 
would have been excited for the poor females thus brutally 
tasked, sometimes even carrying the guns of their husbands, 
in addition to their other loads, had not these women, from 
long endurance of hardship, appeared as robust as the oxen 
and cows they drove. We saw few who seemed fatigued in 
ascending, with their burdens, the cliff of which the descent 
was so arduous to us. They moved cheerfully on, and very 
few of their children were crying, unless from fear of us. 

Numerous and immense flocks of sheep and goats passed 
our tents, after we encamped, belonging to the Harkee 
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Koords whom we had met on the road. Our muleteers and 
companions tried repeatedly to purchase a lamb, but in 
vain. It is not deemed profitable to sell them when so 
young; and from the many scores in each flock the shep- 

erds would, on no account, part with one, till a flock passed 
in which there was a lamb that had been lamed, and could 
not travel; that one the muleteer obtained. 

We had encamped for the night at the south-western base 
of the high mountain along the frightful cliffs of which, 
engulphing the rivers, we had clambered. Three soldiers 
from Ravandooz stopped at the same place, who entertained 
us with narratives of the important events that had trans- 
pired near us. When Muhammed Pasha, or Koor Meer, 
was vanquished, for instance, the Turks drew their cannon u 
this steep mountain-promontory, by ropes, and then eae 
them along on the top of the snow-capped ridge, being of 
course unable to transport them by the route we had trav- 
elled. On the little plain, too, where we were, according to 
the statement of these soldiers, armies have often encamped, 
in their expeditions against the refractory Koords. The 
Turkish army in Khoy, a day’s journey from this place, is 
now in pursuit of the chief of the Navar Koords, who is 
the master of ninety villages, is very powerful, and is much 
feared in all these regions. He is now flying like a partridge 
from mountain to mountain, still often committing robberies, 
though closely pursued. 

May 9.—Our course was nearly South-West to-day, and 
our stage about twenty miles. We first crossed a broken 
ridge, six or eight miles broad, which elsewhere might be 
called a low mountain, but is hardly entitled to that name, 
so near to the lofty ranges we had recently passed. Our 
road across this ridge was very stony and rough, though no 
where very steep. The ridge is covered with oak trees and 
shrubs, like the higher mountains, with many small fields 
of wheat, and some fine vineyards scattered here and there. 
Reaching its western brow, we came in sight of a great 
undulating plain, stretching full thirty miles, and probably 
forty, from North-West to South-East, and at least ten miles 
broad. Low, broken mountain-ridges appeared beyond it. 
Across the widest part of this plain was rolling a large 
river, now faintly seen in the distance; and on inquiry we 
were told that the noble stream before.us was the abs the 
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Zabatus of ancient history, which Xenophon and the ten 
thousand crossed. The Zab breaks its way through a high 
mountain-barrier stretching along the northern side of this 
plain, and far still to the westward, which is like an iron 
escarpment, reared there to guard the sublimities of the 
loftier mountains behind it. Not very far back of this bar- 
rier are the principal Nestorian districts, as Jeloo, Bass, 
Tekhoma, and Tiaree. The gorge through which the river 
Zab bursts forth from the mountains, as seen by us at a 
distance, appeared fearfully rugged and sublime. 

We passed down from the stony ridge which we had 
crossed this morning, by a rough descent, and our way was 
also impeded by throngs of migratory Koords, who were 
still crowding by us. ‘They were a part of the great Harkee 
tribe, so many of whom passed us yesterday, with here and 
there a few Shekoiks from Oroomiah, who were driven in 
this direction, last year, by the searcity occasioned by the 
locusts in that prevince, and who, like the others, were now 
retreating from the hot plains of Assyria to the cool ridges 
of the snow-capped Koordish mountains. We could not 
help being impressed with the wealth of some of the Koord- 
ish chiefs, in passing such thronging thousands of sheep, 
and hundreds of horses and cattle. 

We left the district of Balak in crossing the stony ridge. 
The great plain which we were new entering, is in the dis- 
trict of Hareer. The Koords who inhabit it are of the 
Soorikchee tribe. The plain contains many villages, and 
much of it is well cultivated. Great fields of wheat were 
waving in every direction, now fully eared, and the barley 
was assuming a golden hue for the harvest. We felt the 
sun to be very warm, as we were crossing this plain, and 
were thus reminded of the great descent which we had made 
from the elevated plains of Persia. We at length crossed a 
deep valley in the centre of the plain. Great limestone 
strata protruded themselves just above the surface, in this 
valley and elsewhere on the plain; and in one section, of 
a mile or two in extent, I observed striking specimens of 
diluvium, or drift. 

In crossing this valley we had approached within a mile 
of the Zab, near the village of Kandeel, where one route to 
Mosul crosses the river; but we now bore away from the 
stream;-which here.runs toward the South-West, and pro- 
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ceeded directly across the plain, this being considered the 
nearest road. 

We encamped near the low mountain-ridge which bounds 
the plain of Hareer on the South, about a mile from the 
village of Harash. This ridge is covered with small oak 
shrubs, but very few appeared on the plain itself. 

It was interesting to find ourselves now so near the river 
Zab, long famed in history, and which draws most of its 
waters from the wild mountains occupied by the Nestorians. 

Of the simple, primitive manners which we observed 
among the Koords on our way, their style of mutual saluta- 
tion arrested our attention. When two men meet, they 
grasp each other’s right hand, which they simultaneously 
raise, and each kisses the hand of the other. And when a 
man and woman meet, if familiar acquaintances, the former 
bows his neck to the latter, who kisses it, which forcibly 
reminded us of the falling upon the neck, and kissing it, so 
often mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Near the spot where we encamped, were many Koordish 
tents; and on a hill at a short distance, the chief of this dis- 
trict, Bayaz Agha, was sitting on his fleet horse, at the time 
of our arrival, with spear in hand, surrounded by a retinue. 
Our muleteer went to him, and showed him the letter of 
the governor of Ravandooz, directing that our tents be 
watched at night by the peasants, etc., and the chief, after 
some sly intimations from his servants, that we were “ good 
game” for him, and some petulant words to the muleteer, 
finally ordered four of his men to act as our guard, but still 
showed far less deference for his superior, than the Koords 
in the wild mountains of Balak, more recently subdued. 
The people where we stopped yesterday had, moreover, 
warned us of the marauding propensities of the Koords of 
Hareer; and taking that premonition in connection with 
the suspicious appearance of Bayaz Agha, in his conference 
with our muleteer, and the fact that, instead of coming to 
welcome us, when we encamped, though near us, he and his 
savage-looking party pranced away behind the hills, bran- 
dishing their spears, we were led to apprehend that he might 
seriously entertain the idea of making us his game by night, 
and perhaps through the watchmen whom he had promised 
as our guard. We therefore struck our tents just at sunset, 
and moved onward across the ridge at the foot of which we 
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had encamped. We passed up the ridge by a zig-zag path, 
about two miles, and reached its summit; and descending a 
short distance on the opposite side, we came to the village 
of Babajeejik. It was now dark, and deeming it safe to 
lodge in this village, and wishing to start very early the 
next morning, to avoid the heat of mid-day, we did not 
pitch our tents, but spread our beds in the open air, on the 
roof of one of the houses. 

The village of Babajeejik is romantically situated on the 
southern declivity of this mountain-ridge. It contains forty 
houses built of stone, is guarded by a castle, and has a mosk 
of considerable size. Just above the village there is a very 
sacred cemetery, called Monsofee Karasoolee, which is em- 
bowered by large trees. The village itself seems, indeed, to 
be quite a religious place. The kethodeh of it is himself a 
sheikh, and dervishes were praying and chanting in the 
mosk till a late hour in the evening, who concluded their 
devotions by repeating in exact concert, “There is no God 
but God,” and then simply the name of God a hundred times. 

May 10.—We slept soundly on the roof till 2 o'clock 
A.M. when our muleteer waked us, and we were soon 
mounted, and on the road. We advanced about fifteen 
miles before breakfast, the first half of the way toward the 
South-West, and the last half, nearly West, over a very 
broken region. In descending the low ridge from Baba- 
jeejik, we passed through a deep, rugged ravine, which 
terminated in abrupt, rocky pillars; and at that point we 
came to a valley running transversely, through which flows 
a considerable stream from the South-East, toward the Zab. 
This valley and its river are called Dara Beeroosh. There 
is a castle perched on a bold cliff a mile South of our road. 
This castle, which is called Deveeree, was one of the out- 
posts of the rebel Muhammed Pasha of Ravandooz, in his 
resistance to the Turks. 

Rising from this valley, we passed over a section of ledges, 
some of soft sandstone and limestone rocks, and others of 
sand and earth, among which were striking specimens of 
drift. We had descended a great distance this morning, 
but our ascent was now nearly as great; and when we 
finally reached the summit of the highest ridge, we had 
most magnificent views of the great plains of Assyria, 
stretching away in the distance beyond us. The lofty, 
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rugged mountains which we had been crossing for several 
days, had often filled us with inexpressible emotions of sub- 
limity; but the vastness of the level plains now before us, 
bounded only by the sky, so far as our vision could extend, 
appeared no Jess sublime. 

To the left of our route, on the South, lay the immense 
fertile plain of Arbil,* or Arbeela, on which Alexander con- 
quered Darius; and on our right lay the great and equally 
fertile plain of Noker, of which the chief town is Akra. 
The river Zab was rolling in the distance before us, and a 
low mountain, of small extent, far to the West, marked 
the position of Mosul, on the plain of ancient Nineveh. 
How venerable, as well as oud and sublime, is the scene 
on which we now gazed, an early cradle of the human race, 
and the arena of many momentous events of its history, 
both sacred and profane! 

Descending from the height which so advantageously 
commands these impressive views, over ridges still more or 
less broken, the sandstone and limestone being so friable as 
to become of itself arable earth, a process obviously and rap- 
idly going on, we at length halted for breakfast at the small 
village of Bawahallen, which is pleasantly situated above a 
deep glen filled with fruit trees, among which the fig and 
pomegranate and grape vines were conspicuous. ‘The houses 
of this village, as also of two other small ones that we 
passed this morning, are of the most frail construction, the 
roofs of some of them being covered with straw, and the 
walls consisting, some of the stone so friable, and some of 
sticks woven together in wicker-work, plastered over with 
a thin coat of mud. There can be little winter here, or the 
people could not live in such frail tenements. There are 
three families of Jews in Bawahallen, and fifteen of Koords, 
who are still the prevailing inhabitants on our route. 

Among the most common shrubs which we observed 
this morning, is one bearing pods, supposed by some to be 
“the husks which the swine did eat,” with which the prodi- 
gal would fain have filled his belly. The bush grows from 
three to ten feet high, and the pods are like those of a large 
bean, three or four hanging in a cluster. From the leaf 
of this same shrub a species of coarse silk is made. The 


* This plain is called by the Koords and Nestorians, Holer, and by the 
Turks, Arbil. 
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people of Bawahallen told us that the worm which forms 
it does not die in the web, but escapes, and becomes a 
butterfly, being very different from the common silk-worm. 
The web is formed on the bushes, without any care on the 
part of the cultivator, till it is ready to be gathered. The 
fabric made of this material is much valued by the natives, 
and extensively worn by the women in this region, and in the 
Koordish mountains, usually in the form of black dresses. 
It is called kazik. ‘The oaks were few on our stage to-day, 
and trees of any kind fewer and much smaller than in the 
higher regions. 

After breakfast, we lingered several hours for our horses 
to bait and rest, under the grateful shade of a large juniper, 
and then mounted, and rode fifteen miles more, and halted 
for the night at the village of Reshwan. Our general course 
during this ride was South-West. The first half of our way 
lay over rough undulations; but these were less rough than 
the broken ridges which we had previously crossed, and 
the soil, where the rocks did not protrude above the surface, 
was very fertile, and extensively cultivated. Wheat and 
barley, as is the case in all these regions, are the staple crops 
on the ground. ‘The soft limestone and sandstone strata 
often rose above the surface. In some cases, we observed 
the rocky strata to be very thin, often not more than a foot 
in thickness, lying upon a rich stratum of red earth of 
indefinite depth. In one case, the earth on all sides had 
been washed away from the rock, which lay '.e an immense 
table, but little inclined, and supported by its earthy pedestal 
to the height of several feet. ‘lhe Koords, struck with the 
singular appearance, and thinking it something very myste- 
rious, had covered the rock with heaps of small stones as 
votive offerings. On all sides of us, now, the scene was 
one of vast irregularity, the rocky ledges and undulations, 
stretching away scores of miles to the Kast and West, being 
so extensive as to weary with the general sameness. On 
this part of our stage, also, I observed sections of drift. 

We were all the way gradually descending, and at length 
came in full view of the city of Arbeela, which loomed up 
distinctly, about twenty miles distant, on the bosom of the 
magnificent plain of the same name, that stretched away to 
the South and West as far as the eye could reach, with only 
the sky to bound the horizon. 
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While we were passing over these fertile undulations, 
two antelopes started up just before us, and skipped over 
the hills in all their native beauty, wildness and fleetness, 
They are said to be common, as well as wolves; bears, and 
wild hogs, in all these regions. 

We at length left the undulations, and came down upon 
a great, level, alluvial plain, one of the most fertile that I 
have seen in the East. It was the northern extremity of 
the plain of Arbeela. Trees and shrubs had now disap: 
peared, on all sides, with the rare exception of a shade-tree. 
Great fields of wheat and barley, of the richest growth, 
were waving in every direction; and grass, wherever the 
ground was not occupied with fields of grain, was rank 
enough for the mower’s scythe. Soon, these fields will be 
ripe for the harvest, and the rich grass will wither under 
the scorching sun, there being but little rain here, after this 
season, and the land not being irrigated. 

Reshwan, where we encamped for the night, is a Koord- 
ish village of about one hundred houses, with two houses of 
Jews who speak the Syriac. The walls of the houses are 
built of mud, and the roofs, which are doubly inclined, are 
covered with straw, fastened to the timbers by strong reeds, 
which are an abundant product of these plains. The straw 
is in some cases plastered over with a thin coating of mud. 
The name of this district is Bostora; it is within the juris: 
diction of Ravandooz. A small river, also called Bostora, 
comes down from the South-Kast, dividing the province 
of Ravandooz, at this place, from that of Arbeela, At 
Reshwiin we were within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
town of Arbeela, which is nearly South from that village. 
This town is partly built on a circular hill, that part being 
enclosed by a wall, and the rest is around the base of the 
hill. It now contains only about twenty-five hundred or 
three thousand families of Koords and Turks, with twenty 
families of Christians, half of them Jacobites, and the other 
half Papal Nestorians, a sad decrease from the amount of 
its population in ancient times. It is much resorted to for 
uate by the nomad Koords, and the Arabs. 

During a part of our ride to-day, the summits of the higher 
Nestorian mountains rose to our view, which had before 
been concealed by our nearer vicinity to the ranges that 
separate them, on the South, from the lower table-lands and 
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plains. Deacon Isaac who has a very quick eye and mind, 
as a traveller, was able to identify most of these towering 
mountains, and to tell us the districts to which they respect- 
ively belong. 

As we looked around from our tents at our stopping-place, 
we could not help being awed with a deep feeling of vast- 
ness, by the great extent of our horizon; the almost inter- 
minable plains melting away in the clear azure sky, except- 
ing on the North, where the loftiest ridges of Koordistan 
reared their snow-capped heads at a great distance, a sight 
most grateful to us, while we were panting from the extreme 
heat of the plains. 

The Koordish chief of the district of Bostora is Sayed 
Hassan, who resides in the village of Reshwfn. He had 
now gone to Ravandooz, but his son, who was encamped 
with the people of the village, on the bank of the river, 
half a mile above, sent us a watch of two men to guard our 
tents at night, and seemed much more obliging than the 
Koords where we halted yesterday. The people of this 
district live in tents for a few weeks, till about a month later 
than the present time, and then return to their houses, find- 
ing their tents insufficient to shield them against the intense 
heat of this climate. 

May 11.—We rose early, and rode five or six miles over 
the fertile vale of Bostora, which we had entered yesterday, 
along a continuous succession of the richest fields of wheat 
and barley, and reached the bank of the river Zab. In one 
or two of the fields the gm were already harvesting 
barley, and we remarked this peculiarity in their method of 
harvesting, that they do not bind the grain into sheaves, 
but deposit it in loose heaps on the ground, where it remains 
several weeks, after which it is threshed in the field. Our 
muleteers informed us that this is the method of harvesting 
practised among all the Koords. 

For two days, we had occasionally caught glimpses of the 
river Zab, and were not many miles distant from it, where it 
bursts down upon the plain from the high mountain-range, 
and still nearer to it, at the ferry of Kandeel; but taking 
the lower route to Mosul, and the Zab bending to the west- 
ward, we did not reach its banks till this morning. Now, 
the venerable river rolled before us. It is still crossed by 
floats or rafts, buoyed up by inflated skins, just as it was in 
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ancient times. - We crossed it at the Koordish village of 
Girdamamish. The river here, at this season, is at least 
half as broad as the Connecticut is in Massachusetts, and 
with its powerful current is probably more than half as full. 
In summer and autumn, however, it is sometimes so low as 
to be fordable at this place. 

The float at this ferry is eight or nine feet square, consist- 
ing of sticks, two or three inches in diameter, bound to 
each other in the form of a quadrangular frame, with one or 
two sticks of similar size running crosswise, upon which small 
sticks placed closely together, are lashed by means of withes, 
bark, or wild vines. It was buoyed up by twenty-one infla- 
ted sheep or goat skins, arranged compactly under its entire 
bottom. The float thus rigged is very frail in appearance, 
and in fact; but is nevertheless capable of carrying across 
ten or twelve men at atime. It was borne rapidly down 
the stream more than half a mile, in crossing, and had then 
to be dragged up by the ferrymen, who waded in the river, 
one pushing behind and another pulling before, twice the 
distance of its descent down the stream, that, in recrossing, 
it might strike the point from which it started. 

The ferrymen guide the float by a species of oar, consist- 
ing of sticks four or five feet long, with several split reeds 
bound on one end of the sticks, and thus forming a surface 
six or eight inches square. They do not, however, trust 
much to these rude oars for propelling the float, but let it 
sweep down the current, doing little more than keep it from 
running in the wrong direction. ‘Truly venerable is this 
method of crossing, as well as the river itself! Our horses 
swam the river, being floated down the stream, like our- 
selves, more than half amile. The effort was very great, 
and very reluctantly undertaken on their part, some of them 
returning repeatedly to the shore, and being as often forced 
back again into the stream. 

The Koords here and in some other places, seeing me 
take notes, remarked, “This country originally belonged 
to the Franks, and it is theirs now, and he is writing it 
down.” Our Nestorians, also, tell us that the impression 
is common among the Koords, that all their country once 
belonged to Europeans, who will ere long again become 
its possessors. The Koords here, however, were so little 
troubled by such apprehensions that they wished me to 
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immortalize them by recording their names, and I must at 
least comply with the request of the chief speaker among 
them, named Bakhir, who was the proprietor of the float 
on which we crossed, and who, according to his statement, 
had himself been a great traveller, having seen Bagdad, 
Bushire, and Muscat. 

We were detained several hours at the ferry, and by the 
time our effects and those of the caravan were over, the 
weather had become so intensely hot that we feared to ride 
in the sun, and pitching our tents on the north-western bank 
of the Zab, waited for the cool of evening, Not a tree was 
any longer to be seen, and the atmosphere felt truly like 
that of a desert, 

In crossing the Zab, we passed from the Koordish prov- 
ince of Ravandooz into that of Amadiah. The former is 
called by the natives Sooran, and the latter, Badeena. The 
same river here also separates between the pashaliks of 
Bagdad and Mosul, Ravandoog lying in the former, and 
Amadiah in the latter. 

It would be interesting to know just where Xenophon 
and his companions crossed the Zabatus, when pursued 
by Mithridates, with his horse, archers and slingers; but 
we have no record by which that point can be fixed with 
certainty. It was probably below us, as the Tigris is men- 
tioned as near them on the left, a little before they reached 
the Zab. The river is stated by Xenophon to be four hun- 
dred feet wide.* It must have been low at that time, judg- 
ing from the width of the stream where we crossed it, which 
we thought to be seven hundred feet. No bridges now 
exist on the Zab, after it leaves the mountains; nor could 
they be supported, so powerful is the current when swollen, 
and so easily, on these alluvial plains, are its shores washed 
away. 

Our thoughts naturally dwelt on sacred as well as classic 
themes, in this venerable region; and as we sat down under 
our tents, on the banks of the Zab, toward evening, we 
remembered the plaintive strain of the captive Jews sitting 
by the rivers of Babylon. Deacon Tamo read the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, and artlessly remarked, 
The Koords of this region now often say to the Jews and 





* See Anabasis, Book ii. Chapters 4, 5; and B. iii. Chap. 3. 
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Christians, ‘sing us one of your songs, that we may see how 
they are,’ and then they laugh at them.” How vivid an 
illustration of that touching elegy! 

Before quitting the Zab, I should state that the Koords 
call it Zay, the Nestorians, Zava, and the Arabs, Zab. 

The Koords of this district are dressed like the Arabs, 
in thin, loose, white cotton garments, well adapted to the 
climate, and strongly contrasting with the thick, heavy 
cloaks, and corresponding under-garments, combining many 
gaudy colors, which are worn by the Koords in the higher 
regions. 

Leaving the banks of the Zab at sun-set, we immediately 
rose from the vale through which it flows, upon an undu- 
lating sandstone plain, extremely fertile, the wheat and 
barley fields being very thrifty, and the grass on the inter- 
vening sections, of the rankest growth,—as we could discern 
on the way-side, in the shades of evening. We rode three 
and a half hours, but our party soon became so oppressed 
with drowsiness that our horses took their own pace, and 
went very slowly. We did not probably advance ten miles 
in that time. At last Mar Yohannan peremptorily ordered 
the muleteers to stop, which they did, though with relue- 
tance. We were on a fine grassy plat, affording excellent 
feed for the horses. We did not pitch our tents, but spread 
our beds upon the ground, and were all soon fast asleep. 
The last sounds that I heard were the howlings of a wolf 
within a short distance. 

May 12.—We rose at day-break, hastily put our effects in 
order, and went on our way, charmed with the verdant 
appearance of the grassy plain on which we had encamped 
in the dark. We soon came to almost boundless fields of 
very thrifty wheat and barley, a village appearing here and 
there. Proceeding over this great undulating plain, waving 
around us under the heaviest growth of vegetation, about 
twelve miles, nearly toward the West, we reached the river 
Hazer, which comes down from the Koordish mountains, 
then crosses the plain of Noker, and flowing on unites with 
the Zab several miles below the place where we crossed it. 
This river is here about one reco we and fifty feet broad, 
and was easily fordable. 

We were still on classic ground. The river Hazer is the 
ancient Bumadus, near which Alexander and Darius fought 
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the great battle that decided the former to be the world’s 
immortal conqueror. The precise site of that battle it is 
impossible to determine. lt was probably a few miles to 
the left of our route, and some thirty-five miles North-West 
of Arbeela. The historian Arrian tells us, that as Gauga- 
mela in Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
a small place, of very little note, this was called the battle 
of Arbela, that city being nearest to the field of battle.* 
And again, that before the battle, Darius had pitched his 
camp near a village called Gaugamela, at the river Bumadus, 
on a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela.t 

Rising from the banks of the Hazer, our road being still 
skirted by rich wheat-fields as before, we rode on two miles, 
and then halted on a grassy hill-side, to bait our horses and 
take breakfast. Just before we stopped, we fell in with a 
company of Jacobite Christians, from the village of Bertilla, 
which is within twelve or fifteen miles of Mosul, and about 
four miles to the left of our road. These Jacobites speak 
the modern Syriac in a manner quite intelligible to us, and 
differing but little from the dialect of Oroomiah. In their 
party was an Arab from their village, who also spoke the 
Syriac, and I have since learned that the few Arab families 
in Bertilla all speak that language as well as their own, and 
stand somewhat in the relation of serfs to the Christians. 
From this point onward to Mosul, now perhaps thirty miles 
distant, Arabs are as common as Koords, and the latter 
repeatedly warned us against the plundering propensities of 
the former. 

Two miles North of our stopping-place was a low moun- 
tain, on the north-western side of which are several Y ezeedee 
villages; and a few miles South of us was the small moun- 
tain, already mentioned, which had for several days marked 
out to us the position of Mosul. The mountains of Jeloo, 
the highest in Koordistan, were distinctly visible on our 
road this morning. 

We proceeded at 1 o’clock, P. M. first crossing a gentle 
swell of grassy hills, on which the Arabs from the desert 
are accustomed to pasture their flocks in summer. From 
the top of this swell we obtained our first distinct view of 
the plain of Mosul, or ancient Nineveh, in all its vastness. 








* Arrian. Anab. Book vi. Chap. 11, 10. + Id. B. iii. Chap. 8, 11. 
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It stretched away to the North, West and South, farther 
than the eye could reach, being bounded only by the sky, 
and gave me a stronger impression of immensity than I ever 
received before, even on the ocean. 

As we descended the swell, and entered upon the plain, 
the fields of grain grew larger and more thrifty, till they 
surpassed any that we had seen in the East. Our course 
was now South-West. We were strongly impressed, in 
crossing this plain, with the favorable situation of ancient 
Nineveh, for a great city, in the midst of a plain capable of 
sustaining millions of people. 

Night overtook us while we were still ten miles distant 
from Mosul, and not yet in sight of the city, which lies low, 
on the western bank of the river Tigris, while the mounds 
near the opposite bank, supposed to be the ruins of Nineveh, 
rear a barrier of considerable height, which obstructs the 
view of the modern town from the Kast. 

At length we rose upon a gentle swell, and finally came 
to broken ground which we readily recognized as the site 
of the celebrated ruins. How peculiar were our emotions 
as we wound our way over this site, in the sombreness of 
evening! As we entered upon the broken ground, we 
observed regular ridges, which we could not mistake as the 
remains of the old walls, succeeded by a parallel hollow, 
which obviously marked the place of the ancient fosse. 
Still proceeding, we at length came to a village among the 
ruins, called in Turkish, Yoonus Pegamber, and in Arabic, 
Nebbee Yoonus, meaning in both, the prophet Jonah. This 
village contains a large mosk, situated on a mound in an 
ancient cemetery, and supposed by the inhabitants to en- 
shrine the ashes of the revered prophet. 

We proceeded a mile, and came to the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, the waters of which we could dimly discern, and 
distinctly hear, and there we encamped on the ground, for 
the night. ; 

May 13.—We slept refreshingly on the margin of the 
Tigris, till after day-break; and the morning-light then 
revealed to us the noble river, Mosul on its opposite bank, 
having the common appearance of a sombre Turkish town, 
with its great mosks, and towering minarets, and the ruins 
of ancient Nineveh, which we had passed over in the dark, 
near us on the East. 
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May 16.—Crossing the Tigris from Mosul, we visited the 
supposed ruins of Nineveh. The river is crossed by huge, 
rude, flat-bottomed boats, with very high prows running 
up to asharp point.* The boat, on leaving the shore, floats 
down more than half a mile, and is dragged up along the 
opposite shore by six or eight men inafile. Rafts or floats, 
buoyed up by inflated skins, like those used on the Zab, but 
larger, are also used on the Tigris, for travellers and mer- 
chandize going to Bagdad, three hundred miles down the 
river, and to other places. Colonel Williams, of the English 
Commission appointed to determine the boundary, went 
down to Bagdad a short time since, on a float of one hundred 
skins, in six days, stopping on the shore at night. The 
natives who use rafts, travel both night and day. Col. 
Williams had three or four small cabins erected on the floats, 
which he and his large party occupied. There is a bridge 
of boats for crossing the Tigris, at Mosul, which is used 
when the river is not high, but it was now hauled around 
parallel to the shore, and anchored there. The Tigris is by 
no means so rapid a stream as the Zab, though its name sig- 
nifies arrow, indicating its swiftness; but it is much broader. 

The ruins of Nineveh are just opposite Mosul, about 
three-fourths of a mile distant from the river, the interven- 
ing space being low alluvial, but little higher than the 
stream. This alluvial ground may probably have been 
formed since the period of Nineveh, so that the Tigris may 
have passed very near the ancient city, as it now washes the 
walls of Mosul. 

The ruins consist of ridges, like old walls, enclosing an 
area perhaps four miles long and about two miles broad. 
The enclosed area is mostly a level, cultivated space. On 
the western border of this area, and about in the middle, 
longitudinally, is a regularly shaped mound, of quadrangular 
form, perhaps fifty feet high oe as many rods square, and 
nearly level on the top. This mound has a bold, regular 
appearance on the outside, naturally suggesting the idea of 
a castle and enclosed palaces, From the top of the mound, 
excavations are now prosecuted for ancient remains, and with 
most interesting results. Only a few men work there at pres- 





* See the numerous representations of similar boats, and of the ancient 
style of river-navigation in Mesopotamia, copied from Assyrian sculptures, in 
the works of Layard and Botta. Comm. or Pusat. 
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ent, who are employed by Mr. and Mrs. Rassam, Mr. Layard, 
the leader in this enterprize, being absent on a visit to 
England. We examined the excavations with astonish- 
ment and rare entertainment. Descending by an earthy 
staircase, formed by the excavators, twenty or thirty feet, 
and then passing horizontally under ground, we were sud- 
denly ushered into ancient marble palaces, the walls all 
beautifully sculptured. We were filled with inexpressible 
wonder and delight, by what our eyes so unexpectedly 
beheld. Rod after rod, in the same great halls, we passed 
along by slabs of marble nicely fitted together, each slab 
about six feet high, eight feet long, and seven or eight 
inches thick, all exquisitely carved with spirited representa: 
tions of various scenes, of scenes of the chase, and of battle 
scenes,—the warriors being armed with spears, bows and 
arrows, slings, and swords, and the victors often holding two 
heads in one hand, one by the beard and the other by the 
tuft on the skull, and brandishing a weapon in the other 
hand. There were castles besieged. There were trains of 
camels, horses and mules. In many cases, there were rivers 
flowing near the base of the castles, beneath the combat: 
ants, filled with sporting fish. There were also rural scenes, 
asants on the road carrying sacks of provisions on their 
acks, etc. The palm-tree, richly clothed with foliage, 
was also a common object represented. Several slabs were 
inscribed with the cuneiform character. This character I 
observed oftener on the statues of huge bulls than else- 
where. The cuneiform inscriptions are much fewer here 
than at Nimrood. But these excavations are only recently 
commenced, though we passed some halls more than one 
hundred feet long, and of corresponding breadth. Some 
of the marble was blackened, as if these palaces had been 
burnt down; and there were pieces of coal, which would 
indicate the same. It is very difficult to remove the stones, 
in all these excavations. They easily break in pieces, prob- 
ably from their having been exposed to the action of fire. 
At Nimrood, we found the stones much nearer the surface, 
et perfectly sound, and not easily broken. The sculptures, 
Soasen on the walls here, while standing undisturbed, are 
very perfect, clear and striking. The groups succeed each 
other in very tasteful order, and no blank spaces remain on 
the vast marble ranges. 
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It is worthy of remark that these halls, or rooms, have 
no windows. They must have been lighted from the roof. 

The female figures which we noticed, wore a high, conical 
— head-dress. 

wo large bulls were, not long since, excavated at Khor- 
sabad, by the French consul, who sold them to Major Raw- 
linson. These statues were cut from blocks of marble at 
least fifteen feet square and two and a half feet thick. They 
were each sawn into four parts, for transportation down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and thence to England. 

Leaving the excavations on the mound of the castle of 
palaces, we followed down the eastern wall nearly half a 
mile, and came to another mound of similar size, but of a 
less regular form, around the base of which is a cemetery, 
and on its summit and brow, a village. On the northern 
side of this mound is the great mosk already mentioned as 
supposed to contain the tomb of the prophet Jonah. Yoo- 
nus Pegamber, or Nebbee Yoonus, in the Arabic, is the 
name applied both to the mosk and the village. We visited 
the tomb. It is a small, dark apartment of the mosk. 
A large arched box, ten feet long and five feet wide, and 
three or four feet high, is said to contain the ashes of the 
prophet. This box is overlaid with successive coverings 
of silk and broadcloth; and the four corner-posts, rising 
a little above the box, are tipped with large balls of gold. 
The walls of the room are superbly covered with mosaic, 
and its floor, like that of the ae mosk, is richly carpeted. 
This tomb is regarded as so sacred that few even of the 
Mussulmans are allowed to enter it. We obtained the favor 
through the kindness of Mr. Rassam. This mosk is sup- 
posed by some to be built on the foundations of a Christian 
church. Mr. Rassam thinks that the Muhammedans took 
the place from the Jews, and that the mosk occupies the site 
of an ancient synagogue. 

We do not of course place much confidence in the preva- 
lent belief here, that Jonah’s bones are in the great box I 
have mentioned; but we do not doubt that Nineveh was 
here, and think that the prophet’s final resting-place may 
also have been in this vicinity. The marble slabs which we 
had seen, all covered with such perfect and striking sculp- 
tures, the eloquent chroniclers of so ancient a period, were, 
to us at least, a much more satisfactory proof that we stood 
on the ruins of Nineveh. 
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Khorsabad, the site where M. Botta prosecuted his re- 
searches, is about sixteen miles North-East of Mosul. It is 
a single mound, of quite limited dimensions. Eighteen 
miles down the Tigris, on the eastern side of the river, and 
two miles distant from it, is Nimrood, the scene of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s labors. Mr. Rassam supposes that these three places 
may be the sites of as man different cities, yet all bearing 
the general name of Mideveh, just as London, in the progress 
of ages, has swallowed up several of its former suburbs. 
Nineveh having been “an exceeding great city, of three 
days’ journey,” it must have extended, in fact or in name, 
at least the distance of these three local cities from each 
other. The four cities of Nimrod, mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, Mr. Rassam regards as thus relatively 
situated, namely: Mneveh, marked by the ruins opposite 
Mosul; Hesen, marked by the ruins of. Nimrood; Calah, at 
Shirgat, about sixty or seventy miles down the Tigris, below 
Mosul, where are ruins occupying three times the space 
covered by those of Nineveh, on the western side of the 
river, which has worn into the ancient city, parts of the walls 
of which now rise in their solitude like minarets; and 
Rehoboth, the Rahaba now on the Euphrates. 

Mr. Rich found some very interesting relics on the mound 
of Yoonus Pegamber, opposite Mosul, with inscriptions. 
And if it were lawful to dig there, the place might probably 
be found rich in antiquities; but this mound is deemed too 
sacred to be excavated. 

May 18.—We visited the ruins of Nimrood. Hiring five 
post-horses, we started early, intending to return to-day. 

Nimrood, as already mentioned, is eighteen miles from 
Mosul, directly down the eastern bank of the Tigris. On 
the way, we passed but three villages, which are small and 
very indifferent in appearance. hey are inhabited by 
Arabs, and we passed several large encampments of nomad 
Arabs on the road. The great plain below Mosul is but 
sparsely inhabited, and the population is said to be decreas- 
ing. The country is level, and was now extensively clothed 
with rich fields of wheat, at this season alive with the joy- 
ous harvesters, many of whom were the nomad Arabs. 
There are, however, a few limestone swells on the last half 
of the way, consisting, to no small extent, of most beautiful 
alabaster. A small stream which crossed our road, was 
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lined with as beautiful specimens as I have ever seen, the 
water having cut a channel two feet deep in the layers of 
the milk-white stone. The hills around us, also, glistened 
with fragments of the same, under the bright rays of the 
sun. There are sulphur-springs in the vicinity of these 
ledges of alabaster, which may have had some agency in 
their formation. 

A mile this side of the village of Selameah, and about 
three miles from the ruins, Nimrood burst suddenly on our 
view. The most conspicuous object was a lofty, conical 
mound, at least seventy feet high, which overlooks the other 
shapeless masses, and is a very striking object at a distance. 
The Tigris runs at least two miles from the ruins; but the 
interval is low, alluvial soil, having every appearance of com- 
paratively recent formation, and there is hardly a doubt that 
the river flowed close under the walls of the ancient city, as 
I have supposed in the case of Nineveh, opposite Mosul. 

We ascended the ruins by a foot-path, a few rods South of 
the high cone I have mentioned, being attracted to that spot 
by the appearance of excavations; and what was our aston- 
ishment to be suddenly introduced to ancient halls, the walls 
lined with magnificent marble slabs, most skillfully carved, 
and as fresh, bright and perfect as if they had but yesterday 
felt the chisel of the artist. 

We first came to marble walls closely inscribed with the 
cuneiform character; advancing a little, we next saw per- 
fect forms of men, of gigantic stature; and then came to two 
bulls as large as elephants, having wings and human heads, 
guarding a spacious gateway. ‘These inscriptions and stat- 
ues are of most perfect workmanship, and the roundness 
and fresh appearance of the marble, and the clearness of the 
sculptures, are most astonishing. Advancing still, we came 
to various groups and scenes, such as royal audiences, the 
storming and defending of castles, colossal men with heads 
and wings of eagles, ete. Men holding pine-flowers in their 
hands was a common representation. Thus we wandered 
over acres that had been excavated. Almost every trial of 
the excavator seems to have yielded wonders and treasures 
far beyond all anticipation. 

The mounds supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
castle, embracing the higher portions of the ruins, are nearly 
a mile broad. ‘I'he high cone yields no remains, so far as it 
has yet been excavated. 
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The first discovered specimens of sculpture and inscrip- 
tions had been transported to England, or covered up again, 
to protect them from the action of the weather, the work 
of excavation at Nimrood being now suspended, in the 
absence of Mr. Layard; and still there were enough before 
our eyes to occupy us many days in gazing on them, with 
engrossing astonishment and admiration. 

In the southern portion of the mounds excavated, the 
marble is injured, showing evidently the action of fire, and 
being thus made liable to crumble. There are also ashes 
and coals scattered among the slabs thus injured. 

Feeling my incompetence to record my impressions, as I 
took up my pen, after my return at evening, and my ~ 
falling at the moment on a scrap from an English traveller 
who had surveyed the same scenes, I inserted that scrap 
among my notes, and will quote it here as a more truthful 
picture than Ican sketch. The traveller reached Nimrood at 
twilight. “I descended,” he says, “to the disturbed palace 
in the evening, and passed through a labyrinth of halls, 
chambers and galleries, with bas-reliefs, painted flowers and 
inscriptions covering the walls. I saw these walls covered 
with gorgeous phantoms of the past, depicted still in the 
— pomp of their richly embroidered robes, still at their 
audiences, battles, sieges and lion-hunts, as when they were 
mighty hunters, warriors and statesmen, before the Lord. 
I saw the portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, and 
carved in such fine relief, that I could almost imagine them 
stepping from the walls, to question the rash intruder on 
their privacy. Mingled with them, also, were other mon- 
strous shapes, the Assyrian deities of old, with human 
bodies, long drooping wings, and the heads and beaks of 
eagles; and I saw still faithfully guarding the portals of 
halls deserted and empty, for more than three thousand 
years, the colossal forms of winged lions and bulls, with 
gigantic human faces. All these figures, the idols of a relig- 
ion long since dead and buried like themselves, seemed 
actually, in the twilight, to be raising their deserted heads 
from the sleep of centuries.” 

The mounds at Nimrood are not more imposing, in the 
exterior, than those opposite Mosul. They are much more 
extensive, at least those which seem to have been the castles 
of palaces; but they are lower, with the exception of the 
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high cone; and the outline of the city is far less distinct. 
But the marble blocks and slabs are much the largest at Nim- 
rood, as also the statues and sculptures. Most of the sculp- 
tures at Mosul are small, much smaller than life; while at 
Nimrood, the men are giants, though in perfect proportion, 
and the bulls and lions are as large as elephants. The 
remains at Nimrood are much nearer the surface than those 
of the site opposite Mosul, some of them having scarcely 
three feet of earth over them. There are also much more 
numerous and extensive cuneiform inscriptions on the 
former than on the latter site. O could those vast marble 
pages speak, or rather could we read them, what volumes of 
mystery would they unfold! But in all their mysterious 
silence, they do still afford us most important records of the 
long, long past. 1 wanted the shoulders of a Hercules, as I 
stood over them, to take each massive tablet, and bear it 
away, to make it my companion and study. But, alas, they 
are all colossal; and a few small fragments, lying about on 
the mounds, were all that my great distance from home 
would allow me to transport on horseback. 

The marble walls of the palaces at Nimrood have walls 
of brick, both burnt and unburnt, behind them. The 
unburnt bricks have cuneiform writing on their faces, prob- 
ably impressed by the mould in which they were formed. 
These bricks are about fifteen inches square and two and a 
half inches thick. The marble floors are also laid on a brick 
pavement, the slabs being inscribed on their under as well 
as their upper surface, and the brick pavement beneath 
being laid in pitch or bitumen. The same kind of bitumen 
now issues from hot sulphur-springs in the vicinity of Nim- 
rood, and there are vast quarries of marble and alabaster in 
all that region. ‘The materials for these ancient cities must 
therefore have been easily commanded. But who were the 
men to accomplish the work? There must have been per- 
fect artists, in those early times, and they must have had 
ample machinery. ‘There is nothing new under the sun.” 
We have boasted of the modern invention of glass, but 
even this is found in the ruins of Nineveh. 

About twelve miles South-East of Nimrood is the mouth 
of an ancient aqueduct cut through the rock, leading from 
the river Zab, which was probably used to convey water to 
the city that occupied the site of these ruins. 
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The reference in the Book of Ezekiel to “the images of the 
Chaldeans” naturally occurred to us, as we stood among the 
sculptured palaces of Nimrood, and especially because some 
of the scenes are painted. “For when she saw men por- 
trayed upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans, por- 
trayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, 
exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them prin- 
ces to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chal- 
dea, the land of their nativity, and as soon as she saw them 
with her eyes, she doted upon them, and sent messengers 
unto them, into Chaldea.”* 

Before dismissing the subject of these dntiquities, I may 
state that about fifty or fifty-five miles South-East of Mosul 
is the site of the ancient town of Ul Khadre, the ruins of 
which are on the surface of the ground. These ruins were 
recently visited by Col. Williams and Mr. Rassam. 

To all who may feel an interest in becoming farther 
acquainted with the ruins of Nineveh, I would recommend 
the recently published work of Mr. Layard, on that subject. 
I have not myself seen the work; but from my knowledge 
of the man, and the nature and ampleness of his materials, 
I have no doubt that it will surpass in interest the highest 
anticipations. 





* Ezekiel, xxiii. 14, 15, 16.—These words of Ezekiel have been happily 
employed by Layard as a motto for his Nineveh and its Remains. The 
rophet is describing, in symbolical language, the corrupt tendency of the 
one of Judah to idolatry, and their disposition to admire what was unna- 
tional and foreign, and attributes it to the sight of Chaldeans, gorgeously 
arrayed, painted on the wall. Ezekiel has evidently drawn his illustration 
from sculptures similar to those at Khorsabad and Nimrid, described by 
Botta and Layard. The general coincidence between these sculptures and 
the language of Ezekiel strikes every one at first sight, as noticed by Dr. 
Perkins when standing among the palaces of Nimriid, and confirms the truth- 
fulness of the sacred volume. 

Still there is a discrepancy. The figures seen in the time of Ezekiel were 
Chaldeans, those described by Layard were Assyrians. The paintings alluded 
to by Ezekiel were human beings; those found by Layard are mostly com- 
posite animals, fictions of the imagination. Perhaps the ruins of Babylon, 
which we have reason to believe also contain paintings, may when opened 
exhibit something more exactly in accordance with the statement of Ezekiel. 
A few years will probably decide. Comm. or Pust. 
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NOTE 


ON 


THE KURDISH LANGUAGE. 


BY 


Pror. BELA B. EDWARDS, D.D. 


In the third volume of the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Goettingen, 1840, there is an article of sixty- 
three pages, by Professors Roediger and Pott of Halle, enti- 
tled Kirdish Studies. Some of the facts of more general 
interest contained in this article are here presented. 

The principal sources of information, in regard to the 
Kards and their language, are the following: 

1. Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, by the late 
Claudius James Rich, edited by his widow, in two volumes, 
London, 1836. 2. The communications of the missionary 
Hoernle in the Baseler Missions-magazin, for 1836 and 1837. 
8. Grammatica e Vocabolario della lingua Kurda, composti dal 
P. Maurizio Garzoni de’ Predicatori Kx-Missionario Apostolico, 
Rome, 1787. Mr. Rich, during his residence in Sulimania, 
and in his travels in various parts of the country, collected 
much valuable information. The missionary Hoernle resi- 
ded a long time in the city Shisha, and aiming especially 
at the conversion of the Kiirds, gave much attention to 
their language. The Grammar of Garzoni is the main 
source of our knowledge of the Kirdish language. It is 
a small octavo of two hundred and eighty-eight pages, and 
contains a grammar, reading-lessons, a glossary, etc. The 
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author confines himself mainly to the dialect spoken in the 
territory of Amadia. He lived eighteen years among the 
Kirds. What is found on this subject in Adelung’s Mith- 
ridates is merely a recapitulation from Garzoni. The Re- 
searches of Smith and Dwight, in two volumes, Boston, 1833, 
contain some information in regard to the Kards. We may 
add that the volumes of the Missionary Herald, from 1835 
to 1851, communicate a variety of important facts in respect 
to Kardistan. 

The Kirdish language prevails over the entire country 
from Armenia on the North to the region of Baghdad on 
the South, and from the Tigris on the West to Azerbijan 
on the East. In the winter, the nomad Kirds descend to 
the plains with their flocks. Single clans and families some- 
times wander as far as the Persian Gulf, Damascus, Asia 
Minor, ete. The Zagros, the highest mountain-ridge in 
Kfrdistan, divides the country into two unequal parts. 
The western embraces a great part of ancient Assyria, 
between the Tigris and the Zagros; the eastern includes 
a part of ancient Media. The whole population is sup- 
posed to be between two and three millions. The Kar 
fall into two divisions, namely, the clans or tribes, Asstreta, 
and the settled peasants, Guran. They are of very differ- 
ent races. The Guran, especially on the Persian side, are 
much the most numerous, being in the proportion of four 
or five to one of the Assireta. The latter are the invading 
victors; the Guran are in the position of serfs. 

The Kiardish language belongs, radically, to the Persian 
family. This is shown, incontrovertibly, by the grammati- 
cal germ, and by the main lexical contents. It has a still 
nearer relation to the modern Persian; but it has degenera- 
ted farther than that, by the corruption of its sounds, by 
the disappearance of inflections and derivation-suffixes, the 
substitution of periphrastic forms with auxiliaries for simple 
verbs, etc. The modern Persian, by its cultivation as a 
written language, has attained a firmer position, and a sort 
of security against a rapid decline; while the Kardish, 
as a popular idiom, wholly abandoned to the arbitrary 
caprice of general intercourse, has sunk down, without 
hindrance, to a lower stage of corruption. It seems to 
have stood somewhat neater to the Parsi, though dialect- 
ically different, up to the time when the latter became a 
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written dialect, but then to have gone on its peculiar path, 
at a more rapid rate. Both these related dialects are about 
— removed from the Zend, and they stand to each 
other rather in the relation of cousins german than in that 
of sisters. ‘To mark the relation more precisely, the Kird- 
ish stands to the modern written Persian somewhat as the 
Milanese popular idiom stands to the more cultivated Tus- 
can written language. In one respect, the Kiardish and 
the Persian have fared alike, ede, that since the irrup- 
tion of Islam into their abodes, they have received a mul- 
titude of Arabic words, which exercise a wide control, 
especially in combination with native auxiliary verbs, e. g. 
to make, to give, to be. At a later period, there was a new, 
but much smaller addition, of Turkish words, particularly 
in the western and north-western parts of Kirdistan. But 
neither the Turkish, nor the Arabic addition has exerted 
any essential influence on the internal grammatical form. 
The addition remains isolated; it is only borrowed, and it 
can be pealed off without difficulty from the genuine Kird- 
ish kernel. Some Greek words, used by the Kirds, were 
introduced by the Arabs and Turks, as their form for the 
most part clearly shows; or they have had a firm hold in 
Central Asia from ancient times, and hence are not alien 
to the Persian. The Aramean words, forming a small part 
of the borrowed stock, were in the first instance received, 
for the most part, from the Syrian and Chaldee Christians, 
so that the talk of there being an original Chaldaic element 
in the Kirdish, if thereby Aramean is meant, is wholly 
oundless. 

The Kfrdish has a great multitude of dialects, more or 
less separate from each other. Different writers enumerate, 
some a greater number, some aless. Hoernle remarks that 
the northern dialects are mostly so related, mutually, that 
the Kiards of different provinces could understand each 
other without much difficulty. Three principal dialects are 
in use among the northern tribes, beside that of the Yezidis. 
These four have various branches, used by the Kiirds who 
live on the mountains West, South-West, and North-West 
of Orfimiah, and thence extending to Sinna, Sulimania, 
Diarbekr and Vin. In respect to the southern Kairdish 
stock, Hoernle could not gain information equally satisfac- 
tory. He mentions five dialects as belonging to it. The 
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tribes which use them, dwell in the valleys of the Zagros, 
South of Sinna and Kermanshah, down to Loristan. It 
will be easily seen that our notices of these dialects are too 
fragmentary to enable us to give any good classification. 

Most of the Kiards, particularly the principal men, speak, 
in addition to their vernacular, either the Persian, or the 
Turkish, the first in the East and South-East, the last in the 
West, where individuals here and there understand Arabic. 
The Kirds commonly use the Persian, or the Turkish, in 
their written communications. In the schools which they 
have here and there, a little Persian and Arabic is taught, 
but not the smallest portion of their vernacular tongue; by 
far the most of the Kirds know not how to read or write 
any language. There is, consequently, no proper Kirdish 
literature; the language has scarcely raised itself to a writ- 
ten form. It is very seldom that the Kfirds commit to 
writing letters, or songs, in their native language. That 
they have their popular songs, which they sing in their 
monotonous and melancholy strains, is well known. Rich 
often listened to their melodies and responsive songs. The 
most complete Kirdish text which we have, was commu- 
nicated by the missionary Hoernle. It is in two MSS., one 
quarto, the other octavo, and consists of Kfirdish poems in 
the Guran dialect, as spoken in the vicinity of Kermanshah. 
The quarto MS. contains, in about three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy rhymed double lines, the history of 
Khosru and Shirin, translated, as it would seem, from the 
Persian, and written at the close of 1825-6. The octavo 
MS. by a different hand, contains four poems, in four hun- 
dred and fifty, seven hundred, four hundred, and six hundred 
and twenty double lines, respectively. 


In a second part of this article, Prof. Pott goes at some 
length into the nature of the sounds of the language. The 
general subject is pursued in the fourth, fifth and seventh 
volumes of the Zctschrift, under the title, Natural- Historical 
Notes, from the Kiérdish and other lanquages of Western Asia. 
It is hoped that, by the labors of American and other 
missionaries, this interesting field will soon be thoroughly 
explored. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE 


PESHITO SYRIAC VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 





THE Peshito Syriac version of the New Testament is a 
very important and interesting document in sacred literature: 

1. On account of its great antiquity, being referred by 
many learned men to the second century ; 

2. On account of the language, which is almost identical 
with the vernacular language of Christ and his apostles ; 

3. On account of its faithfulness and intrinsic worth, 
being free and unconstrained without being loose or para- 
phrastic; and 

4. Because the manuscripts of it are derived to us without 
essential variations from Maronites, Jacobites, and Nestori- 
ans, who thus become vouchers for its faithful preservation. 

Hence it has been highly and justly esteemed by the 
learned, and may be consulted with advantage on some con- 
troverted points of theology. ' 

The following are some of the characteristics of this 
version. 

1. It exhibits a text not conformed to any one recension, 
as these recensions probably originated at a later period. 
See Fosdick’s Hug, pp. 96, 208, 209. 

2. Certain religious terms from the Hebrew or Aramean, 
which, being consecrated in the affections of the pious, had 
been adopted in the original Greek, are naturally retained 


in the Peshito Syriac version; as, I) abho or abha for abba ; 
esol amin for amen ; 121 io moran-etho for maran-atha ; 


2012, tsebhauth for sabaoth ; Lrseol ushano for hosanna. 
\ 
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3. Hebrew or Aramean terms incorporated into the orig- 
. . . . . ° a 
inal Greek, are naturally retained in this version; as, {ja9 


curo for cor, (see Luke 16: 7.) {Zl satho for seah, (see Mat. 
13: 83. Luke 13: 21.) [as52 perisho for pharisee, (see Luke 11: 
87. etc.) 0031 zadhukoyo for sadducee, (see Mat. 16: 1. etc.) 
150;9 kerubho for cherub, (see Heb. 9: 5.) Lipo sotono for 
satan, (see Mat. 4: 10, etc.) Ine shabo for sabbath, (see Mat. 


12: 2. ete.) Lore gihano for gehenna, (see Mat. 5: 22. etc.) 


But bath, Luke 16: 6. it has not retained. 

4, The explanations or interpretations of Shemitish terms 
given in the original Greek, are often omitted in the Peshito 
version, as being superfluous. See Mat. 27: 46. Mark 5: 41. 
7:11, 84. John 1: 39,42. The exceptions, however, are 
numerous. See Mat. 1: 23. 27: 33. Mark 14: 36. 15: 22, 
34. John 19: 17. 20: 16. Acts1: 19. Rom. 8: 15. Gal. 


4: 6. It may be remarked here, that the Shemitish terms: 


quoted in the Greek often have a Chaldaic rather than a 
Syriac form. 

5. This version often transfers Greek or Latin words of 
the original text, instead of translating them, the introduc- 
tion of such terms being usual in the Syriac of that age. 
See Hug, p. 201. So fodss diyathiki uniformly for the Greek 
Siadixn, whether in the sense of a covenant or of a testa: 
ment. Also Leagso megusho for uéyos, probably a Persian 


word, Mat. 2: 1, 7, 16. 
6. This version sometimes errs by reading the Greek text 


wrong. See Hug, p. 201. 
7. In some leading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 


Syriac word easily recognized by the student of Hebrew j 
as, IaSS Aloho, (comp. Heb. Elohim,) for ‘God;’ tolls 
malakho, (comp. Heb. malakh,) for ‘angel; Waads0o mal- 
kutho, (comp. Heb. malkuth,) for ‘kingdom ;’ Lanaaso meshiho, 
(comp. Heb. mashiah,) for ‘Christ;’ IN melo, (comp. Heb. 
milla,) for ‘word;’ Vase sheyul, (comp. Heb. sheol,) for 
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‘hades ;’ shidho, Vile (comp. Heb. shedh, Deut. 832: 17. Ps. 
106: 37.) for ‘demon.’ It sometimes brings back proper 
names nearer to the Shemitish form, as ~12Qs Yuhanon, 
(comp. Heb. Yohanan, 1 Chr. 3: 15,) for ‘ Joannes.’ 


8. In some leading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 
Syriac word which does not so easily accord with the He- 


brew; as, las daiwo, for ‘demon;’ pas emadh and its 
derivatives uniformly for the Greek fantitw and its deriva- 
tives, whether in the sense of ‘cleansing’ or of ‘overwhelm- 


ing’ 12,8 idhto for ‘church; tases kashisho for both 
‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop,’ (comp. kashisha and kasha, ‘a 
priest,’ among the modern Nestorians;) |A#a25. kenushto 
for ‘synagogue ;’ Laks malpono for ‘teacher,’ (comp. 
malpana, ‘a teacher,’ among the modern Nestorians ;) iso 
moro for ‘Lord,’ (comp. Mar, the title of a bishop among 
the modern Nestorians;) { yasol okhel-kartso for the Greek 


diéBolos; [ssa se sheliho for ‘apostle.’ 

9. This version is distinguished for its simplicity. Thus 
Mat. 9: 1, ‘And entering into the boat he passed over,’ it 
renders thus: ‘And he entered into the boat, and passed 
over,’ as in our common English version. The same is done 
almost constantly. 

10. This version in many passages makes the meaning 
clear and explicit by a short addition to the text, or by a 
slight change in the lan e or construction. 

ark 2: 26, ‘When Abiathar was high priest.’ So also in 
the Modern Syriac version of the gospels published by the 
American missionaries. In the common English version, 
‘in the days of Abiathar the high priest.’—Both very correctly 
as to the sense. 

Luke 9: 34, ‘And they feared, when they saw Moses and 
Elias entering into the cloud.’ So also in the Modern Syriac 
version.—This rendering gives the force of the Greek pro- 
noun éxelvous, in contradistinction to aéroés, which is entirely 
neglected in the common English version. 

uke 16: 8, ‘And our Lord commended the unjust stew- 
ard, because he had done wisely.’ So also in the Modern 
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Syriac version.—This must be regarded as an oversight in 
the Syriac translator, for ‘the lord’ intended is evidently 
the lord of the steward, who was foreed to commend what was 
injurious to himself, and not our Lord, that is, Christ. 

Acts 1: 19, ‘So that that field is ealled in the language of 
the region Hekal-demo.’—This is evidently a fair explanation 
of the phrase ‘in their own proper tongue.’ 

Acts 2: 14, ‘ But ajier that Simon Peter stood up with the 
eleven apostles, and lifted up his voice.—The reason for 
adding this mark of time does not appear. Peter’s speech 
refers to what had preceded. Of course it came after. 

Acts 5: 4, ‘ Before it was sold, was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold, was not ts price in thine own power ?’—A 
free but correct rendering. 

Acts 10: 88, ‘ Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, whom God 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power.’—This is 
evidently an attempt to simplify the intricate structure of 
the Greek. 

Acts 12: 15, ‘And they said unto her, Thou art terrified.’ 
—This is intended for an explanation, but is less correct. 

Rom. 12: 16, ‘And whatever ye think concerning yourselves, 
that think also concerning your brethren.’—A beautiful expla- 
nation. 

Eph. 3: 1, ‘For this cause I Paul am the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ for you Gentiles.—The construction is filled 
out, but not happily. 

Heb. 4: 8, ‘For if Jesus, the son of Nun, had given them 
rest, then he would not afterward have spoken of another 
day.’—The addition, ‘the son of Nun,’ helps the sense; 
but this addition is not made in the analogous passage, 
Acts 7: 45. 

Heb. 10: 29, ‘And hath counted fis blood of the cov- 
enant as of any common man.’ In the common English 
version, ‘an unholy thing.’—Both are fair explanations of 
the original term. 

1 John 1: 1, ‘We declare unto you him who was from 
the beginning, whom we have sae and seen with our eyes, 
we have seen and handled with our hands, «who is the word 
of life.’—This is an important explanation, considering its 
great antiquity. 

11. In the Peshito are some important omissions: 

(1.) The phrase ‘raise the yen Mat. 10: 8, is wanting 





in the editio princeps of the Peshito, 1555, and probably in 
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all the Syriac manuscripts. It has found its way, however, 
into the edition of Tremellius, 1569, and into subsequent 
editions, e.g. Gutbier, 1664, The Modern Syriac version 
of the gospels, published by the American missionaries at 
Oroomiah in 1845, has the words in a parenthesis, as in the 
Bible Society edition, 1816.—The aed in the Greek text 
are justly suspected by critics. 

(2.) The omission of ‘Jeremiah,’ Mat. 27: 9. So also in 
Mod. Syr. version.—A very important omission, which 
greatly relieves the difficulty of the passage. But it has 
not sufficient other vouchers. 

(3.) ‘That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, They parted my garments among them, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots,’ Mat. 27: 35. These words are 
wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the Syriac 
manuscripts. They were placed in the margin, however, 
by Tremellius, and have crept into subsequent editions, 
e. g. Hutter, 1599; Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 1717. They are 
wanting in Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816. The Modern Syriac version 
has them.—These words are rejected from the Greek text 
by critics. They have without doubt been interpolated by 
copyists from John 19: 24. The reference is to Ps. 22: 18. 

(4.) ‘And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves. For I say unto 
you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the king- 
dom of God shall come.’ Luke 22: 17,18. ‘These words 
are wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the 
Syriac manuscripts. They have found their way, however, 
into the edition of Tremellius, and into subsequent editions, 
e. g. Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 1717. In Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816, 
they are inserted in a parenthesis. The Modern Syriac ver- 
sion has them without any intimation of doubt.—There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the genuineness of these words 
in the Greek text. 

(5.) The story of the adulteress, John 7: 583—8: 11. It 
is wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the 
manuscripts. It is found, however, in the London Polyglot, 
copied from a manuscript of the Philoxenian Syriac version, 
and in some subsequent editions, e. g. Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 
1717. In the Bible Society edition, it is said not to belong 
to the Peshito. The Modern Syriac version inserts the 
passage as doubtful.—Crities are divided as to the genuine- 
ness of this passage in the Greek. 
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(6.) ‘And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the son of God.’ Acts 8: 37. These 
words are probably wanting in all the manuscripts; but 
they are found in some editions, as Hutter, 1599; Gutbier, 
1664; Schaaf, 1717; also in lower margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 
1816.—They are rejected by critics from the Greek text. 

(7.) ‘But it pleased Silas to abide there still.’ Acts 15: 
84. The insertion of these words is ascribable to Tremel- 
lius. They are found in Gutbier, 1554; Schaaf, 1717; and 
in lower margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816.—These words are 
doubtful. 

(8.) ‘Your blood be upon your own heads.’ Acts 18: 6. 
These words are found in margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816, as 
from the Greek.—There is no other voucher for the omis- 
sion of these words from the Greek text. 

(9.) ‘And when he had said these words, the Jews de- 
parted, and had great reasonings among themselves.’ Acts 
28: 29. These words are found in Gutbier, 1664; also in 
the margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816.—The evidence in favor 
of these words in the Greek text greatly preponderates. 

(10.) The famous passage 1 Jo.5: 7. This passage is 
wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the manu- 
scripts. It is found in Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 1717. It is 
wanting in Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816.—This passage is rejected 
from the Greek text by all critics. 

12. The Peshito version interchanges certain terms of the 
original Greek, as being synonymous in the view of the 
translator. 


(1.) This version employs Syr. lesac kashisho, i. e. elder, 


not only for Gr. zgeofiregos, i. e. elder, (see passim ;) but also 
for Gr. éatoxonos, i. e. bishop, (see Phil. 1: 1. 1 Tim. 3: 2. 
Tit. 1: 7. also 1 Tim. 3: 1.) thus showing that Gr. ageaPirtegos 
or elder and Gr. éaloxonos or bishop were regarded by the 
translator as synonymous terms.—Our common English 
version distinguishes the two Greek words in the translation. 


(2.) This version employs Syr. Vase sheyul, ‘ hades,’ not 
only for Gr. dys, ‘hades,’ (see Acts 2: 27, 81. 1 Cor. 15: 
55. Rev. 1: 18. et passim,) but sometimes also for Gr. 
Sdévaros, ‘death,’ (see Acts 2: 24 bis,) and for Gr. gviaxi, 
‘prison,’ (see 1 Pet. 3: 19.) also adds it to Gr. &voaos, 
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‘deep,’ (see Rom. 10: 7.) thus showing that these latter 
terms in these passages, in the view of the translator, deno- 
ted hades.—Our common English version distinguishes these 
terms from hades in the translation. or 

(3.) This version employs Syr. LQ. sotono, i.e. satan, 
not only for Gr. caravaés, ‘satan,’ (see Mat. 4: 10. 12: 26 bis. 
Mark 1: 13. 3: 23 bis. 8: 33. Rev. 20: 2, 7. et passim,) 
but sometimes also for Gr, diéfolog, i. e. ‘ devil,’ (see Mat. 13: 
39.) and for Gr. Bedlak or Beliag, (see 2 Cor. 6: 15.) thus 
showing that Gr. caravas, Gr. diéfolos, and Gr. Bedai or BeMag, 
were regarded as synonymous terms.—Our common English 
version keeps these Greek words distinct in the translation. 

13. The Peshito version interchanges the signification of 
certain Syriac terms, as if synonymous. 


Thus it employs Syr. ears kenushto, which usually 


refers to a synagogue or Jewish assembly, (see passim,) once 
in reference to a church or Christian assembly, (see James 


2: 2.) and also Syr. 2s idhto, which usually refers to a 


church or Christian assembly, (see passim,) once in refer- 
ence to a synagogue or Jewish assembly, (see Heb. 2: 12. 
not Acts 7: 38.) thus showing, as do also the original Greek 
terms, a tendency in these words to be used as synonyms.— 
Our common English version shows the same tendency in 
the use of the words synagogue and church, (see Acts 7: 38. 
Heb. 2: 12. not James 2: 2.) 

14. The Peshito version sometimes accurately distin- 
guishes words which are not synonymous in the original. 


(1.) It employs Syr. Loe gthano for Gr. yéevva uniformly, 


(except James 8: 6.) and Syr. Nase sheyul for Gr. G3ys uni- 


formly, thus clearly distinguishing the two words.—Our 
common English version confounds them very improperly. 

(2.) It employs Syr. \2be shidho, (Mat. 7: 22.) and las? 
daiwo (Mat. 12: 24.) for Gr. dayudrov and daiuwr, and thus 
distinguishes them from d:éfolog or oataras, for which it 
never uses shidho.—Our common English version very im- 
properly confounds these terms. 

15. Certain leading terms, which, owing to the genius of 
the English language, require to be differently translated in 
different places in our common English version, are left 
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undistinguished in the Syriac Peshito, as in the original 
Greek. This is what we should expect. 
9 oN 

(1.) The Peshito employs Syr. amjao kursyo, denoting 
both ‘a throne’ and ‘a common seat,’ for Gr. #9év0s.—Our 
common English version vacillates between throne and seat, 
supposing Gr. Sgévos in some passages (Rev. 4: 4. 11: 16.) 
to denote a common seat. 

(2.) It transfers Syr. Lots? diyathiki for Gr. duadjxy, uni- 
formly, and that, as we should expect, whether it signifies 
‘a covenant,’ as passim, or ‘a testament,’ as Heb. 9: 16, 17. 
—Our common English version vacillates between covenant 
and éestament ; and that without discrimination. 


0 v 

(3.) It employs Syr. Jo[so malakho for Gr. dyyelos, and 
that whether the Greek word denotes a common messenger, 
as Luke 9: 52. or a celestial messenger, i.e. an angel, as 
Mat. 1: 20.—Our common English version properly distin- 
guishes these two senses, and that, (except 1 Cor. 11: 10. 
Rey. 1: 20 ff. where the meaning is contested,) to the satis- 
faction of all. 

? 

(4.) It employs Syr. fase sheliho for Gr. drdotolos, 
uniformly, and that whether the Greek word denotes a com- 
mon messenger, as John 13: 16. or a messenger of God or 
Christ, i.e. an apostle, as Mat. 10: 2. Luke 11: 49.—Our 
common English version properly distinguishes the two sig- 
nifications, and that to the satisfaction of all, except that a 
disposition is sometimes shown to exalt Epaphroditus to the 
character of an apostle, see Phil. 2: 25. 

vy 

(5.) It employs Syr. as emadh and its derivatives for 
Gr. fentitw and its derivatives, and that uniformly, whether 
it denotes religious washings or not.—Our common English 
version vacillates between transferring and translating the 
word; and that not consistently.* 

16. The Peshito renders Gr. 1é& 0433ata, when used in a 
singular signification by a singular noun, as Mat. 12: 1, 10, 
11, 12. elsewhere in the plural, as Acts 17: 2. Col. 2: 16.— 
Our translation vacillates between the singular and the plural 
without consistency. 





* See a very able monograph on this use of the Syriac word emadh by 
James Murdock, D.D. in Bibl. Sacra, vol. vii. pp. 733 ff. 
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In Southern India there are three classes of books recog- 
nized as of chief authority in religious matters. They are 
the four Védas, the twenty-eight Agamas, and the eighteen 
Puranas, Numerous other works are extant; but they are 
not esteemed as of so high and undoubted authority. 

The Védas are unknown to the people generally, except 
by name; and also even to the learned, except so far as they 
may be understood through the Uphanishads. And even 
these abridged and imperfect views of the Védas, excepting 
a the Védant, receive but little attention, and are of 

ut little repute. The Vaishnavas refer to them as some- 
what authoritative. 

All classes claim an interest in the Puranas, and refer, 
each to their own peculiar books, with some degree of rev- 
erence. The Vaishnavas seem to hold them in higher 
esteem than the Sdivas. The great Puranas are in common 
use in the temples, as directories. 

But the works of the highest practical authority, among 
the Sdivas, are the Agamas, and the commentaries on them. 
The Agamas were originally written in Sanskrit, and with 
one exception, if they exist at all, they are to be found in 
that language. It is stated by the learned, that only one of 
the twenty-eight has ever ap in Tamil; and of that 
one, only a the doctrinal portion of it, has been trans- 
lated. Of the others, little or nothing is known at the pres- 
ent time. 
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The Agama known to exist in Tamil, is the Ravurava- 
Agama, and is contained in a work called Siva-Gnéna- 
Pétham. It is written in the most concise and difficult 
style of ancient Tamil poetry. The translator has accom- 
panied his translation of the Agama with a commentary, 
which, like the original work, is very brief, and also very 
comprehensive. 

This work, the Siva-Gnina-Pétham, is considered too 
sacred even to be touched by any common man, and in 
style and matter quite above the apprehension of any but 
the most enlightened. Hence, no one but a divine Guru is 
regarded as allowed, or able, to teach it. The whole is 
highly metaphysical and argumentative, possessing nothing 
ofthe simple, declarative style of our sacred Scriptures. 

There are several commentaries or treatises on this Agama, 
which are, perhaps, more frequently consulted than the Siva- 
Gnana-Pétham embracing the Agama, and with scarcely less 
regard, as to their authority. I have a translation of one 
of these commentaries entire, and of parts of others. 

The translator, or rather the author of the Siva-Gnana- 
Pétham, has prefixed to the work a system of logic, wherein 
he explains the principles on which his commentary is 
based. This is in itself worthy of attention, and ought to 
be collated with similar works of the ancient philosophers 
of the West. It is very brief, dwelling only on what the 
author considers valuable in logic. The author, however, 
enumerates other points than those which he explains; but 
seems to regard them as fanciful distinctions, and does 
little more than to name them. He lays down three prin- 
ciples or sources of knowledge, namely, Perception, Infer- 
ence, and Revelation. 

The Siva-Gnina-Pétham treats, in twelve sections, of 
three eternal existences, namely, Pathi, Pasu, and Paésam, or 
Deity, Soul, and Matter, with reference to their origin, 
natures, relations, and destiny. 

Pathi, or Deity, is a being who exists entirely void of 
emotion, and holding his two operative energies, male and 
female, in a dormant state. These energies, in order to 
co-operate, or to produce any results, must be developed, 
and receive an organism adapted to the service required. 

Pasu, or Soul, is a term designating a class of beings, or 
souls, shrouded in the darkness of Pasam, and helpless in 
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themselves. It is necessary that they be developed and 
embodied, in order that they may escape from the entangle- 
ments of Pasam, and be brought into the light and liberty 
of Siva. 

Pasam, commonly rendered Matter, has a three-fold 
nature or existence, each part of which is called Malam. 
Hence “the three Malams,”—an expression of frequent 
occurrence. ‘l'hese Malams are distinguished by attributes 
appropriate to each, as: Mdéyd-Malam, sometimes simply 
Mayei, elementary or archetypal matter, the source of all 
material existences, which, in .the soul’s organism, causes 
the soul “to mistake the false for the true-in all things, 
from the first element, earth, to the highest existences ;’ 
Anava-Malam, that eternal obscuring power or existence, 
which, ever clinging to the soul’s organism, ‘“ causes the 
soul to be satisfied with its mistaken good, with those things 
which the enlightened regard as false;” and Kanma-Malam, 
sometimes simply Aanmam, the evil or foulness of action, 
which is Tepresented as “existing in the form of merit and 
demerit,” and ever accompanies the soul through its almost 
endless course of transmigrations, and causes it ‘to eat the 
fruit of its own doings,” till justice is satisfied. 

Kanmam, or action, has a three-fold distinction, com- 
monly illustrated by the processes of sowing, gathering, and 
eating. Every act of the man, until the soul is illumined 
and liberated “by divine wisdom, is to be regarded in this 
three-fold aspect. While eating the fruit of former doings, 
we are also sowing and gathering for the future. 


I now proceed to give a syllabus of the Siva-Gnana- 
Pétham. 

The First Section declares an eternal, self-existent Deity, 
the efficient cause of all things. This doctrine is considered 

— ed by six considerations, stated as follows by the 
aut “Tt is here argued, that Siva produces all things, 
because (1.) The world exists in the three states designated 
by he, she, it, and is subject to the three divine operations, 
[i. e. birth or development, preservation and destruction ;] 
(2.) The world is produced from [Maya-] Malam in the way 
in which it is resolved into Malam; (8.) Souls, in the same 
way as the worm becomes a wasp, and the caterpillar a 
beetle, appear in bodies which un ergo successive changes 
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by births and deaths, being subject to Kanmam ;* (4.) Mayei 
is mere inert matter, and cannot take forms spontaneously ; 
(5.) Souls, on account of their connection with [Anava-] 
Malam, have not the intelligence to take each its own proper 
body; (6.) Yet souls do exist in their respective bodies, 
and perform actions in accordance with Kanmam.” This 
result, it is asserted, no one but Deity could order and pro- 
duce. Therefore there must be a Deity, the efficient cause 
of things. 

The author variously expands, explains, and illustrates 
this topic. He comes, at length, to these conclusions: that 
Mayei is the material cause of the world; that Sakti, or the 
Deity's female energy, is the instrumental cause; and that 
the Deity is its efficient cause; and farther, that ‘the world 
is resolved into Mayei in the order [reversed] in which it is 
+ ee 6 and preserved,” and that the Deity effects this 
through the medium, or by the co-operation, of his Sakti. 

The Second Section shows how the Deity stands related 
to the world, and to souls in their transmigrations, This is 
briefly stated as follows: ‘God is the whole world, and yet 
he is other than the world. He is closely united with’ it, 
and fills every pore, and yet is not, in the least, entangled 
in it. While souls, by means of the divine Sakti, experi- 
ence births and deaths, in accordance with their previous 
Kanmam, the Deity remains eternally pure; he is one upon 
whom the nature of souls cannot come, [i. e. he is never the 
subject of joy, sorrow, etc., the consequences of Kanmam.”] 

The author, in his explanation of this, shows that “the 
Deity exists in intimate union with souls, and yet is 
other than souls; that the soul has no power of action 
except in this close union with Deity; that the Deity, from 
eternity, stands in the same intimate union with the world, 
fills all space, and actuates all things, so that, in a sense, he 
may be called the world, and yet is different from it; that he 
carries on all these operations without any emotion, such as 
desire, hatred, etc. ; and that it is under the direction of Deity, 
that souls are made to eat the fruit of their doings, or that 
they are made to appear, [in bodies,] and move on, in 





* This language seems not sufficiently precise. The author may allude 
to the transformation of a grub into a beetle, or of a caterpillar into a 
butterfly. 
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accordance with the three Malams with which they have 
been, from eternity, entangled.” 

He then shows how the soul is made to hold connection 
with three different bodies, one adapted to this world, one 
to an existence in hell, and one to an abode in the world of 
the gods, the lower heaven. 

The Third Section establishes the doctrine of the soul's 
eternal existence as an individual being. This is argued 
from the common assertions: “this and that are not the 
soul,” “this is my body,” etc.; and from the fact, that “the 
soul understands the five senses, [i. e. knows how to use 
them,] and its own way through the Avatieis ;” and that it 
“understands when a thing is made known ;” and that “when 
sleeping, there is neither eating nor acting, [i. e. on the part 
of the body, and yet the soul acts, as in dreams.”] 

The author’s exposé of this subject is ingenious and inter- 
esting. But I will not dwell on it. 

The Fourth Section speaks of the soul in its connection 
with the Antakdranas, or mental faculties. These are four, 
namely, Méanam, the power, or organism, of thinking, 
observing, etc.; Putti, the power of investigating, examin- 
ing, etc.; Sittam, the faculty of reflection, inference, decis- 
ion, ete.; and Angkdram, the organism in which the soul 
says, “I,” “mine,” “none like me,” ete. 

The Stitra, or stanza from the Agama, asserts that “the 
soul is not one of the Antakaranas, but is that which stands 
inseparably united with them. Originally, and of itself, it 
is destitute of understanding, because it is eternally con- 
nected with Anava-Malam, just as copper is naturall 
obscured by rust.” ..... " When an earthly king,” it 1s 
said, “having made an excursion, returns, and with his 
prime minister and other attendants, enters his palace, he, 
appointing suitable persons at all the outer gates, and sta- 
tioning a guard at the entrance of the inner court, enters 
into his private apartments. So the soul [having made its 
excursions through the senses] in the body, enters into the 
five Avatteis, while Préna- Vayu stands as a guard, and thus 
it carries on its intellectual operations.” 

Préna- Véyu and Avattei, terms of frequent occurrence, 
denote those parts of the human organism which are essential 
to the soul’s complete consciousness and action. The Avattei 
is a five-fold organism, located in the seats of the five ope- 
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rative deities dwelling in every human being. These terms, 
with many others, are explained in those works which treat 
of the anthropology of the Hindus, wherein man is regarded 
as a miniature universe. ‘The two principal works, extant 
in Southern India and Ceylon, which embrace this subject, 
are those which treat of the Zatwas, or ninety-six Powers. 
They are the Zatwa-Kattalet, and the Tatwa-Prakdsam. 
These, especially the former, ought to be published. 

The author adds extensive illustrations of the subject of 
this section, in the way of elucidating the conscious and 
active state of the soul in its proper organisms, and in its 
union with the indwelling deities of the human microcosm. 
He shows that, as the soul must occupy the senses in order 
to perception, so it must occupy the Antakaranas in order 
to put forth intellectual exercises. 

The Fifth Section speaks of the soul as illuminated by the 
indwelling Deity. The author says, “The manner in which 
souls, without any knowledge of the Deity, come, by the 
grace [Arul-Sakti] of the Deity, to their proper understand- 
ing of things, is like that of the senses in their respective 
functions, which perceive the objects presented by means of 
the soul, and yet have no knowledge of the soul. This [i. e. 
the way of the soul’s receiving understanding by means of 
Arul-Sakti,| is as iron before the magnet.” . . . “ When the 
magnet attracts iron, there is in the magnet neither change 
nor absolute want of change; so, when the Deity actuates 
souls, he has neither change nor want of change, [i. e. is 
absolutely void of emotion.” ] 

The author, who presents several curious particulars 
under this section, closes with the idea, that “when his 
grace [ Arul-Sakti] shines, then Siva shows himself to souls, 
just as the sun reveals himself by his own light.” 

The Sixth Section draws the lne of demarcation between 
the Deity and the world, thus: “ All visible forms, or things 
known, are untrue; and that which is unknown has no 
existence. ‘Therefore, that which is not included in these 
two, [the known and the unknown, } is Stva, who is TRUTH. 
The continuous, or fixed world declares this.” 

The author explains: “ How is it that all which can be 
known by the understanding is a lie? It is so, on the 
ground that it is developed, exists [awhile,] and is then 
resolved or destroyed. How is it, that what is not known 
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is said to have no existence? It is as [if one should speak 
of | a Tope of tortoise-hair, the flower of the air, or a hare’s 
horn. 

I will give one paragraph from the author’s very inge- 
nious exposition of this subject. He says, “ What is the 
import of the assertion, that the Deity is neither the truth, 
which may be known by the soul, nor the untruth? If 
you mean [by this question] to ask, whether that Being 
is, or is not, he who has seen the truth, will on reflection 
say, ‘He exists.’ But if you mean to ask, whether he can 
be known by the understanding of the soul, [I answer,] 
He being thus apprehended, would become a lie, being 
[appearing] different from himself, [i. e. he would be mis- 
apprehended.] Therefore, as Siva is beyond the reach of 
speech and understanding, the Truth [Deity] is that truth 
which, [or such a truth as,] cannot be known by the under- 
standing, but is to be understood by the aid of Arul-Sakti. 
If it be asked, what that Arul is, it is the beautiful foot of 
Siva, [i.e. it is the grace given by his Sakti to those who 
worship the foot of Siva.”] Hence the author concludes 
that “the soul has its power of understanding Deity through 
Arul-Sakti, and that Siva, standing as life to souls, through 
his Sakti, causes them to understand without his being dis- 
sociated from them, just as the soul stands as life to the eye 
in perception ;”* and again, “ As there is one who sees, and 
one who shows [things in common life,} so there is a soul 
which knows, and a Deity which makes known.” 

The Seventh Section points out farther distinctions between 
the Deity and other existences, and particularly defines the 
human soul. “In the presence of Sattu, [or Truth, i. e. 
Deity, | all things are as nothing. Because the world perishes, 
and passes away as a lie, therefore Truth [Sattu] knows or 
regards it not. Because Asattu, [or Untruth, i. e. the world,] 
is material and ephemeral, it knows nothing. That which 
has a knowledge of both Sattu, which is eternal, and Asattu, 
which is temporal, is the soul, which is neither of the two.” 





* The sense of this clause is, that the soul is made to understand sacred 
things, especially the Deity, by the aid of his Arul-Sakti, without the Deity’s 
manifesting himself as a being distinct from the soul. The soul is endued 
with this spiritual perception, while unconscious of the agency of the indwell- 
ing Deity, just as the eye is unconscious of the agency of the soul in per- 
ception. 
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The author explains: ‘ Hence the soul is Sattdsattu, [both 
Truth and Untruth}]. The manner in which the Deity man- 
ages the world is [in a sense] like juggling, which is not for 
the exhibitor, but for the spectators. Because the Deity 
has no profit in the world, therefore it is said that he knows 
it not.” 

The author, among other things in this section, adds, 
“That which understands Sattu, which is spiritual, and 
Asattu, which is material, is the soul. The fact is, the soul 
is neither the Sattu, which is spiritual, nor the Asattu, 
which is material; nor is it the union of the spiritual and 
the material. It cannot exist invisible, like the spiritual, 
nor visible, like the material. But it exists united with both. 
If it be asked, how the soul is manifest, it is manifest by 
its union with the Deity and the body; just as fragrance is 
manifest in the flower. The soul stands as Sattu by its 
union with the former; and as Asattu, by its union with the 
latter. Therefore the soul is styled Sattasattu.” 

The author illustrates this union thus: “As long as 
the sea has existed, its water has existed; and as long as 
the water has existed, its salt has existed. Just so, as long 
as the Deity has existed, so long has the soul existed; and as 
long as the soul has existed, so long has Pasam existed. 
Here the sea represents the Deity; the water, the soul; and 
the salt, Pasam. Therefore Deity has no connection with 
matter, except through its connection with the soul.” 

The Eighth Section shows, more specifically, how the 
soul attains its spiritual understanding. The transcendental 
power of the soul is defined, in the logical part of this work, 
as follows: “It is that understanding, called Yéga-Kédshi, 
which one possesses who has checked the influence of the 
senses, by means of the prescribed ascetic observances, and 
who understands instantaneously the nature and circum- 
stances of the time and place in which he exists, and also 
all the things of this wide world. This Yéga-Kdadshi is the 
property of those who perform the eight Siétis, [modes of 
ascetic observance, | and who have examined into the proper 
nature of Vintu and Ndtham, [the male and female energies 
of Deity.”] Thus far the logic. 

The Stitra states, ‘“ When the Deity, who becomes life to 
the soul, and standing within enables it to operate, manifests 
himself as a Guru, saying to the soul, ‘Thou forgettest thy 
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real nature, having been nourished and trained up with the 
hunters, the five senses,’ and when he, having caused the 
soul, in previous births, to pass on through penance, [i. e. 
through the first three stages, namely the Purana, the Linga, 
and the Yéga,| now brings it into Gndnam, and in this good 
state instructs it, then the soul, having left the state of dark- 
ness in which it before existed, will, as a Gndni, [wise man] 
ass from Tirétham, [its previous state of darkness,| to the 
ivine Arul, from which it will never be dissociated.” 

This is the final stage of the soul’s embodied existence. 
The soul is now in the light; and when the man drops this 
his last body, he becomes a Sivam, a being very like Siva 
himself, and will be closely united with him forever. The 
author says, “The soul, which has stood like waters con- 
fined within their embankments, now coming to understand, 
in a proper way, the senses which have bound it, and 
escaping from their control, will not be born again; but, 
like the river that has left its bed and passed into the ocean, 
will be fixed at the sacred foot of Siva, [i. e. in a state of 
grace and glory.”] 

The author has much to say, under this head, on mat- 
ters connected with this method of final salvation, the soul’s 
deliverance from the darkness and entanglements of Pasam. 

The Ninth Section gives a farther view of the enlightened 
soul, and of the method of its ultimate triumph, particularly 
of the use of the five-charactered Mantra, called Pantshdtsha- 
ram. “Since neither Pasu-@Gndanam nor Paésa-Gndénam, {i. e. 
neither the soul’s proper understanding, nor its understand- 
ing possessed through its organisms,] can apprehend the 
Deity, therefore do thou by the eye of wisdom examine the 
way in which he stands in thee; for, to stand and see the 
Deity by the help of the divine Arul, is the desired posi- 
tion. en one, thus searching for Deity, leaves Pasam, 
fi. e. renounces the world,] saying, ‘It is like the devil-car, 
{mirage,] which moves so swiftly that one cannot ascend it,’ 
and when he pronounces, according to the prescribed rules, 
the celebrated Pantshatsharam, then the Deity will be a cool 
shade to him who has wandered in the heat of the sun, 
[i. e. who has been oppressed with the cares, vexations, etc. 
of the world.”] 

This intricate and important subject is largely explained 
by the author, and by other commentators on this Agama. 
VoL. I. 19 
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The ninth section includes directions for the last and 
highest stage of religious service, or internal, spiritual Piya. 
In this service, the soul will eventually discover Siva “in 
the form of Gnanam, [wisdom,] standing firmly in his Vintu- 
Sakti.” ‘Do thou,” says the author, “meditate on him as 
so situated, and [thus] become united with him.” ..... 
“When the Deity thus stands manifest to the soul, the soul 
will be [to the Deity] like iron in the fire. When iron is sub- 
jected to the influence of fire, its own ordinary appearance 
gives place to that of fire; so it is in the case of the soul with 
the Deity, in its Siva-Ripam, [or form of Siva.”]..... 
“Tf thou pronouncest the Pantshdtsharam, thou wilt come 
into this union with Siva. Therefore, unceasingly pro- 
nounce the five characters.” 

A knowledge of the Tatwas is essential to a full under- 
standing of this subject. The Pantshatsharam, however, is 
not fully explained in either of the works on the Tatwas 
above mentioned. Its characters pronounced are na-ma-si- 
va-ya. They have a very extensive connection with the 
mystic philosophy of the Hindtis; in their compass and 
influence they embrace the universe. To employ them 
intelligently, and according to rule, is a most acceptable 
service to Siva. The initiated employ these characters in 
two words, to express their act of aside or praise to Siva, 
thus: Sivdya nama, praise, or worship, be to Siva. Some 
years since, I prepared a paper on the Pantshatsharam for 
this Society, but found no opportunity of presenting it. 
On my return to India in 1844, the article was published 
by request, in two parts, in the Madras Christian Instructor 
for November and December of that year. I present the 
subject in a new form in a note to this paper. 

It is stated, in the section before us, that the soul is 
never freed from the control of its Malams, without the vis- 
ion of Siva here described; and that this vision can be 
obtained only as here directed. 

The Tenth Section treats of the removal of the three 
Malams through the agency of Arul-Sakti, and also of the 
condition and actings of the soul when thus liberated from 
its sore thraldom. The author says, “The divine Arul is 


the foundation on which the soul becomes one with Siva, 
walks in his ways, and ceases to say, ‘J have done it,’ 
‘Others have done it to me,’” ete. 
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The meaning is, that the soul, by the aid of Arul-Sakti, 
comes to understand its close union with Siva, which is 
like the union of soul and body; and that it is by means of 
Siva that its proper understanding has been illuminated ; 
and that it is b his aid, also, that all those actions which 
the soul had called its own, have been performed. Hence 
the soul now “sees that all those actions which appeared its 
own, were really Siva’s.” The soul, in this state, is declared 
to be “free from the three Malams, Anavam, Mayei and the 
irresistible Kanmam.” 

Though the soul be thus freed from its original entangle- 
ments, yet it still bears some taint of Malam, which needs to 
be wiped off. This is done by Arul-Sakti, otherwise called 
the grace of Siva. The taint is attached to the soul’s organ- 
ism, which is compared to a dish in which asafoetida has 
been kept. The removing of the accumulated Kanma- 
Malam is compared to the removal of the asafoetida from 
the dish. The offensive smell which unavoidably remains 
in the dish, represents the remains of Kanmam in the body. 
“Though,” says the author, “the soul’s former actions do 
thus adher: to the Gnani, yet his present Kanmam will not 
adhere to his body, so as to require to be eaten, as before. 
For the Gnani, because he is now in the likeness of Siva, 
comprehends whatever he knows, as one possessing the 
attributes of Siva. This results from his being so united 
with Siva as to be one with him.” ..... “Such persons, 
[still in the body,] take notice of the objects of sense; yet 
they are not infatuated by those objects, nor are they dis- 
turbed in their spiritual Lhesuiems bs 06 oes They are like 
the divine Rishis, who, while sitting in fire, have the power 
of resisting its influence, so as not to be burned by it.” 
-~--nes “ As darkness cannot stand before the sun, so 
Kanma-Malam can no longer rise upon [withstand] the 
Gnani; and as the lamp shines not in the presence of the 
sun, so Maya-Malam [body] can no longer have life [power] 
with him.” 

The Eleventh Section shows how the soul comes to see 
Siva, and to enter into a cordial and perpetual union 
with him. 

In the previous section, we have seen the soul freed from 
its entanglements, and made to understand itself, and its 
relation to Siva of entire dependance. But as yet the man 
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has not seen his Lord. This is the next step. Our author 
says, ‘‘ When the soul has escaped from the influence of the 
body, and become pure, Siva will look upon it, and show 
himself to it, [i. e. will enable the soul to see him,] just as 
the soul acts as the cause or power of vision to the eye. 
Therefore Siva, by thus revealing himself, will give his 
sacred foot to the soul, [which it will embrace] with a love 
which it never forgets to exercise.” 

Here the manifested Deity is represented as an attractive 
object, drawing out the heart, or affections of the soul, and 
binding to himself forever by cords of love. 

The author says, among other things, “Though the 
sun rise and stand before the blind, yet it will be to them 
like the darkness of night; they cannot see. So Siva 
cannot be seen by those who are entangled in Pasam, though 
he fills every place. But to those who are worthy, and who 
love him, he will give the eye of Gnanam, and will remove 
from them the snares of Pasam, just as the sun opens the 
lotus-flower, when it is in the state to be thus affected.” 

He argues the eternal identity and individuality of the 
soul, as follows: “If the soul perishes as an find vidual] 
soul, in uniting with the Deity, then there is no eternal being 
to unite with the Deity. But if, on the contrary, it does not 
lose its individuality, which it had when in union with the 
Malams, then it must be something different from the Deity, 
and cannot come into final and absolute union, or oneness, 
with Deity. When the Malams perish, [i. e. when they cease 
to control the soul,] then the soul, with spiritual habili- 
ments, will unite with the Deity as his servant, just as 
salt unites with water, and forever exist at his feet as one 
with him,” 

The Twelfth and last Section points out and enjoins the 
modes in which Siva may be acceptably worshipped. . . . 
“Remove ye the three + dl which prevent your union 
with the strong foot that is like the red lotus, and unite ye 
with those who have obtained liberation, while living, by 
removing their three Malams; and regarding both the sacred 
bodies of those who abound in love to Siva, and are free 
from worldly delusion, and also his temples, as Siva him- 
self, worship ye.” 

The author directs attention to the following particulars, 
as embraced in this statement : 
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1. “ While the three Malams remain, Gnanam cannot be 
obtained. Therefore the Malams must be removed. 

2. “The soul will partake of the character of that with 
which it is associated, just as any thing dipped in saffron 
will take its color. Hence the disciple must avoid the con- 
tact of those who are entangled in Pasam, and associate 
with the pious. Upon those who thus walk, the Malams 
will not accumulate. 

8. “Because Siva shines in those who possess the sacred 
form, [i. e. who properly adorn their persons with the marks 
and emblems of Siva,| therefore such persons should be 
worshipped as Siva. 

4. “ Worship may be performed in temples, because Siva- 
Linga, [the visible object of worship for the enlightened, ] 
is — of Mantras, and is therefore to be regarded as 
the body of Siva, the form in which he manifests himself to 
the Gnani. 

5. “Siva, who is neither soul nor body, is so closely 
united with both as to impart to them all their power of 
action, etc.; in the same way he exists in Siva-Linga, as one 
with it. Therefore love and worship him in that form, 
—perform Linga- Piya. 

6. “The Kanmams will not leave one, except he worship 
Siva. Therefore be thou possessed of love and worship, 
regarding the devotees of Siva, and Siva-Lingas, in the same 
light, [i. e. as equally the forms of Siva.] 

7. “Hence the disciple must worship, regarding Siva, his 
Guru, and the Sastras, as one.” That is, in the different 
stages of this divine course, Siva, under the different forms 
referred to, is to be regarded as the object of worship; else 
there will be no advancement towards the light, no liber- 
ation. 

The author closes the whole work with the following 
remark: ‘ From the Gndna-Niul, or sacred Scripture, which 
Nandi [Siva’s chief attendant] graciously formed for our 
lord Sanatkumaran, [the author of the Agama,] because he 
praised and worshipped him, from that Nul, Meykandan 
four author] has translated twelve of the Sanskrit Slékas 
or Stitras into Tamil, having first embraced them in his 
mind. In order that the inhabitants of the earth may 
understand these doctrines, they are here ls, in the 
logical form of Proposition, Data and Proof.” 
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Many points of interest are brought out in this work, 
which lane not been alluded to in the foregoing syllabus. 
Among the more important of these, to my mind, are expla- 
nations of mystic observances in the popular worship, and the 
reasons why so great and general attention is given to some 
of the popular deities. Of the latter, we have an example 
in the case of Pilliér, or Ganésa, the god with an elephant’s 
head, and of monstrous dimensions. ‘This deity is, perhaps, 
more extensively worshipped than any other of the idol- 
forms which fill the land. The reason of this is obscurely 
“aaa in the work before us. It is found in the sym- 

lic meaning of his proboscis, which is the same as that 
of Siva-Linga, which presents to view the two natures or 
energies of Deity in co-operation. He is, therefore, the 
god of action, the active or immediate author of all results. 
He is, in a sense, an agent in all the five divine operations, 
which are usually ascribed to five different gods. In the 
order of nature, he may be placed before any effect or 
existence. Hence we may perceive the meaning of the 
po ular paradox, “He is the son who was born before his 
father. 

A knowledge of the argumentative and doctrinal works 
of the Hindus, in the forms in which they are familiar to 
them, is of great practical importance to the missionary in 
India; and all in any way engaged in the missionary work, 
have an interest in the subject. It is on the ground of what 
is contained in these works that the learned Hindu takes 
his stand, and meets the charges often urged upon him, with 
the declaration, “I am not an ddolater ; I worship the one 
great God.” It is not necessary that the missionary preacher, 
or teacher, should be always dwelling on these matters. But 
he should, if possible, be always able to adapt his instruc- 
tions to the state of mind of those to whom he speaks. 
Not unfrequently, when the young missionary is preaching, 
and making, as he supposes, his triumphant assaults on the 
system of the people, is the native scholar seen to throw 
out his significant glances, indicating, what he will some- 
times express in words, “The young man is ignorant, he 
knows nothing about us.” At other times, scholars are seen 
chuckling and laughing amongst themselves, obviously 
strengthened in their position by the evidence which the 
missionary himself gives, that he understands not their 
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wisdom, their divine Gnanam. A correct knowledge of the 
living, practical system of Hindtiism is, in my opinion, 
more important to the missionary on his first entering that 
field, than even a knowledge of the language of the people. 
A commencement in both would be an invaluable qualifi- 
cation to any young missionary. 

This last remark leads me to another. The statement 
often made, that “the learning of the Hindus is locked up 
in the Sanskrit language,” is true only of Northern India, 
or rather of those parts of India the languages of which 
are directly derived from the Sanskrit. The T'amil and its 
branches, including the Telegu, the Canarese, etc., are orig- 
inally independent of the Sanskrit, and are the —4 my 
of about fifty or sixty millions of a In the Tamil, 
and to some extent in the Telegu, is to be found whatever is 
valuable in Hindi learning, certainly so far as there have 
been developments made from the Sanskrit. And it is 
manifest, that any work in Tamil, though it be in the high 
dialect, is of more worth to the missionary in Southern 
India, than the same work in Sanskrit. It being in the 
living language of the people, not only may its full mean- 
ing be the better comprehended, but the terms required, 
and which are so important in such studies, are there ready 
for use, shaped to the structure of the language. 

Again, the bearing of such works as the one brought to 
view in this paper, on ethnological researches, to say nothing 
of the transcendental speculations of German philosophers, 
will probably suggest itself to other minds. I leave this 
suggestion to be carried out by others whose more fully 
developed organisms enable them to soar into regions which 
I have not attempted. 
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NOTE 


ON THE 


PANTSHATSHARA-YOGAM, 


THE 


FORMULA OF FIVE CHARACTERS. 





THE following is a brief view of the mystic formula men- 
tioned in the preceding paper. I have drawn the materials 
of it chiefly from a Hindu author, who is claimed by both 
the Sdiva and Vaishnava schools. 

This Mantra, or formula of prayer, is one of the highest 
meaning and power in the Hindu system. It is regarded 
as an incarnation of Deity, and as including in itself all the 
powers of the universe. It is employed by both gods and 
men, in their respective works. 

By its instrumentality, the operative deities develop and 
control the universe of beings, and again resolve the whole 
into its primeval state. By it, all the laws of nature, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and even moral, are made to operate. 

It is by this marvellous power, also, that the hierophant 
is enabled to control, in certain ways, all existences; and is 
thus empowered to bring into the previously formed image 
“the real presence” of the five great gods, with their Saktis 
and accompaniments, and to make it their permanent abode ; 
all which is essential to constitute it an idol, or a proper 
object of worship. 

he characters of this Mantra have also an extensive 
emblematic meaning, thus embracing the universe in classes 
of fives. Among these classes we have the five operative 
deities; their five Saktis; the five divine operations; the 
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five divine weapons; the five colors; the five elements; and 
their avvienel: classes of fives; ete. 

Such are the things brought into view by “continually 
repeating the five characters.” The repetition is not, there- 
fore, to the Hindti an unmeaning ceremony. Each rehearsal 
is to be made understandingly, and is thus a step in the 
prescribed course that leads regularly through the dominions 
of the five indwelling deities of the human Microcosm. 

This Mantra, like the universe, exists in three successive 
stages of development, which may be styled the Ethereal, 
the Spiritual, and the Corporeal. 

1. The Ethereal Pantshatsharam can be neither written 
nor spoken. It is a “divine light, which can be perceived 
and enjoyed only by the enlightened soul.” From this 
emanate the pure forms or organisms of souls; also the 
forms of the gods in their higher stage of development, and 
“of thirty-two millions of beings, [i. e. classes of beings.”] 

2. The Spiritual Pantshatsharam is a development from 
the Ethereal, and exists in visible characters, or such as may 
be written, but not spoken aloud. They may be whispered 
in the ear of the disciple. These are: a-u-m-Vintu-Natham. 
The first three of them constitute the mystic 6m, (aum,) 
“through the help of which,” as the Véda declares, “you 
contemplate the Supreme Spirit.” Respecting this monosyl- 
lable, Manu says, “ All rites ordained in the Véda, such as 
oblations to fire and solemn offerings, pass away; but the 
monosyllable 6m is considered to be that which passes not 
away, since it is a symbol of the Most High, the Lord of 
created beings.” The sense in which 6m is a “symbol of 
the Lord of created beings,” is manifest, the three letters of 
which it is composed being the symbols, respectively, of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, or of the Generator, Preserver, 
and Transformer of “created beings.” 

By this five-fold power is effected the second stage in the 
development of the universe of gods, men, and things, which 
are unfolded in classes of fives, as in their ethereal stage. 
Hence the five operative deities, Satha-Sivam, Mayésuran, 
Siva, Vishnu and Brahma; their Saktis; the intellectual or- 
ganisms, and all the other powers of man; and other beings. 

These characters also stand as the indices, or symbols, 
of all the various classes of fives in the second stage of 
development. 
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3. The Corporeal Pantshatsharam is the more earthly 
form of the same wondrous powers, being developed from 
the Spiritual. The characters in which it exists, are: na- 
ma-si-vi-ya. These may be written and spoken by proper 
persons. Their functions with respect to the corporeal stage 
of development, correspond to those of the previous forms 
with respect to the ethereal and spiritual stage. 

These characters constitute the formula employed in con- 
secrating temples, in constituting idols, ete. 

The same powers are considered as incarnate, or em- 
bodied, in many things natural and artificial. As in the cow, 
from which are obtained the five sacred articles, namely, 
milk, curd, ghee, and the two evacuations; in the sacred 
lamp, where we have the vessel, the ghee, (which is burnt,) 
the fire, the wick, and the light; in the peacock, which car- 
ries in its plumage the five radical colors, yellow, black, red, 
green, and white; in man, monkies, rats, and the sacred 
tortoise, which present the five symbols in their fingers and 
toes. Hence, the five things from the cow, and also the 
lamp, are essential articles in all important ceremonies. For 
the same reason, the rat, as well as the peacock, is regarded 
as a vehicle of Deity. 

These characters, like the preceding, are symbols of the 
individuals belonging to the classes of fives, in their mundane 
state of existence. These are the letters which are to be 
constantly repeated by the devotee in his devotions. 


Thus, as stated in one of the sacred books, “you may 
here understand the existence and diversified nature of the 
five letters, how they diversify words and things, and govern 
the universe, and how they at length remove, [i.e. are 
resolved into their primeval elements or states.”] 

This brief sketch will suffice to show, why it is that the 
Hindi attaches so much importance to this formula; and 
wherein consists the merit of its frequent repetition. 
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SPECIMENS 


OF THE 


NAGA LANGUAGE OF ASAM. 





THE Nagas inhabit the extensive mountain-ranges lying 
on the eastern boundary of Asam, and separating it from 
the northern parts of Burmah. They have evidently sprung 
from a common stock, but are at present divided into a great 
number of independent tribes, often hostile to each other, 
and speaking a variety of dialects; which we can account 
for only by supposing them to have remained in their pres- 
ent scattered and disconnected state for many centuries. 
There is every ground for believing that, in origin and lan- 
guage, they are intimately connected with some of the most 
ancient and extensive tribes of Central Asia. Their lan- 
guage has a close affinity to the Burmese; to the Bhutan; 
to the Tibetian; and especially to that of the Miris and 
Abors, who inhabit the mountains between Asam and Tibet. 
The difference between this language and several of the 
Tartar dialects is scarcely greater than that existing between 
different dialects of the Nagas themselves. 

The following specimens exhibit the most important varie- 
ties in the language of this people; extending from the 
Namsang Nagas near Jaipur on the North, to the Angamis 
at the farthest limit on the South. The first column is from 
a vocabulary taken by Rev. Mr. Bronson, during his resi- 
dence on the Namsang hills; for the second and fourth col- 
umns, I am indebted to J. Thornton, Esq., Sub-assistant 
Commissioner for the district of Sibpur; and for the first 
column of Angami Naga, to a vocabulary prepared by an 
intelligent native, under the direction of Capt. J. Butler, of 
Nowgong; the others have been collected by me with con- 
siderable care, and will, I trust, be found free from any 
Serious errors. 
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Leaving out of view, for the present, the Angamis of the 
extreme South, whose language has only a remote connec- 
tion with that of the other Nagas, it will be seen, from an 
inspection of the table, that the language of the central 
tribes is divided into three distinct families of dialects; of 
which the Namsang, Muthun and Joboka, constitute the 
first; the Mulung and Tablung, the second; the Tengsa, 
Nogaung and Khari, the third. The tribes which speak 
these dialects may be arranged under the following divisions: 

1. (1.) The Namsang, Bor-Duor, and Pani-Duor, repre- 
sented in our first column; (2.) the Bor-Muthun, Horu- 
Muthun, and Khulung-Muthun ; (8.) the Joboka, Banfera, and 
Changnot. The last mentioned six tribes descend upon the 
plains near Sibsagor. 

2. In this division we have, (1.) the Mulung and Sima ; 
(2.) the Tablung, Jaktung, Kongon, Geleki-Duor, and south- 
ern Namsang. These tribes inhabit Tablung mountain and 
other hills in the neighborhood of Jorhat and Sibsagor. 
The Tablung Raja is considered the most powerful of all 
the Naga chiefs. 

8. Our sixth and two subsequent columns represent a 
class of Nagas speaking a dialect considerably different from 
either of the former, (1.) the Zengsa and Dopdor ; (2.) the 
Nogaung, Hatigor, Haimong, and Asuring; (8.) the Khari, a 
large and interesting tribe, whose dress and general appear- 
ance are more respectable than I have elsewhere seen among 
the Nagas. 

Large companies from each of these tribes are found every 
cold season at Jorhat, which is their principal market. The 
Nagas connected with the Jorhat district have been roughly 
estimated at two hundred thousand; their real numbers are 
unknown. 

In the following table, the vowels are used in accordance 
with their classical pronunciation: @ as in America, and with 
a long accent, as in far; e asin met and prey; ¢ asin pin 
and police; o as in not, and with a long accent, as in robe ; 
u like 00; ii like the French uw. Italicized n resembles the 
French nasal n ; and Italicized th, the English th, as in think.* 





* We are happy to refer the reader to two valuable articles by Mr. Brown, 
on the Tai language, and on the Indo-Chinese languages generally, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi.; and to information on the 


Abor and Khamti dialects derived from him, in the same Journal, vol. xviii. 
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CHINESE CULTURE. 


WE are in the habit of calling the present an age of move- 
ment and progress. ‘Tue, it is so, but with some important 
limitations. One half of the world, we may say, is astir in 
every new enterprise; but the other, slightly jostled by its 
commotion, is just beginning to awake from the slumber of 
ages. If we take the mean of the various estimates of the 
population of our globe, we shall find it to be not far from 
eight hundred millions. It is certainly remarkable that the 
half of this aggregate is now and has long been under one 
political organization, and that four hundred millions of 
men have the same literature, laws and institutions. We 
refer to the Chinese nation. 

Hitherto, little has been known of this great portion of 
the human family. They have as it were been walled out 
from the common intercourse of man; and there in the 
remote East has been solved an unique problem in human 
history. Little, very little, has been done for ages to dis- 
turb the operation of those causes which have combined to 
make China what she is. Antipodal to us in her position 
on the globe, she is scarcely less so in many other particu- 
lars. She has taken no note of human progress elsewhere. 

But we have fallen upon a new era in her history. The 
period has arrived when, as the earthquake darts a tremor 
from pole to pole, the advancing movements of the Occi- 
dental world begin to send their vibrations to the farthest 
East. God, it has been well said, often works by delays in 
the great scheme of his providence. It is but two centuries 
and a half since it was said in the chronicles of the times, 
that “Russia was discovered.” Eleven years later, a divine 
hand planted the first colony of white men on these shores. 
Now again, after having suffered China to maintain an anom- 
alous existence for thousands of years, the same power has 
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unlocked her gates, and opened her coast to the world. The 
old exclusive system of Tartar policy has not been broken 
up; but the beginning of a change has been made, and therein 
is contained the pledge of its completion at no very distant 
day. That selfish and unsocial political creed has received 
a shock from which it never can recover. The nation may 
fall in with the common movement of mankind towards a 
better state, but never can retrace its steps, so as to take its 
former lonely and stationary position. ‘lhe Chinese people 
must come fully into the community of nations. The age 
of change has overtaken them, and they cannot wholly 
withstand it. Their language, their religion, and their social 
and political state, must hereafter be subjected to the influ- 
ences that have so powerfully operated to modify or reno- 
vate those of other nations. ‘To the Christian, the scholar, 
and the philanthropist, then, a new and vast sphere has been 
thrown open, wherein to exercise their kindly offices. 


Our purpose at the present time is to notice some of the 
most efficient causes that have been long at work there, 
moulding and fashioning more especially the Chinese mind 
into its present shape and dimensions, and giving to every 
thing that belongs to it, good or bad, its present character. 
Pursuing this course, we may first take note of the geograph- 
ical position of the Chinese empire. This has had much to 
do with the formation of the character of its inhabitants. 

It is by no means an insignificant question in reference to 
any people, whether the bounds of their habitation are 
formed by a surrounding ocean, in whole or in part, or 
are altogether inland; whether they are heated by a trop- 
ical sun, or stiffened by polar cold, or subjected to such 
varieties of climate as are found in the temperate zone. 
When the Ruler of the universe assigned Eastern Asia 
to the Chinese, casting up mountain-barriers on the North, 
the West, and the South, with the ocean on the East, 
to form its natural boundaries, he had a purpose in it. 
Within that vast enclosure he was to develop a chapter 
in human history which owes its leading features in no 
small degree to its situation on the map of the globe. Its 
very remoteness from Europe and America has tended to 
leave that country unaffected by influences from abroad. 
Rome studied in the school of Greece, and the other Euro- 
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~ nations took lessons from Rome; but the Chinese 
1ave educated themselves at home. But the geographical 
boundaries of their country seem, still more than their 
remoteness, to have excluded them from the rest of the 
nations. They could hardly have been more isolated, if 
China had been girded on all sides by broad seas. The 
natural consequence of this seclusion was, that they main- 
tained a separate existence, and had an independent growth, 
and a self-made character. No nation from beyond the 
present boundaries of the empire ever, till lately, invaded 
their territory. They felt no foreign power, and hence 
learned to fear and respect none. They depended upon 
none but themselves, ae learned to ~ & upon their own 
resources. While the nations of Western Asia and Europe 
were impinging upon each other, in hostile collisions, or in 
the peaceful interchange of the products of the earth and 
the mind, or more than all perhaps through the working 
of the potent leaven of Christianity diffused among them, 
the subjects of the Chinese prmcnce scarcely heeded their 
existence, much less the changes through which they passed. 
Political revolutions abroad produced no effect upon them, 
as they scarcely had dealings with their nearest neighbors. 
This was the effect of their geographical position. In addi- 
tion to this, the generally favorable climate, the general 
fertility of the soil, the various and abundant national 
resources, and the facility of intercommunication between 
the most distant parts of the country, afforded by means of 
rivers, (a facility which has been greatly increased by art,) 
are physical causes that have always tended to make the 
Chinese contented in their own land, and to check emigra- 
tion. Industry is not discouraged there, as it is in the 
Arctic regions; nor is indolence begotten by extreme fer- 
tility, as in tropical climes; but there. has always been at 
once necessity to provoke labor, and production to reward 
it. This may also, in some measure, account for the early 
advancement of China in civilization. It was a region 
peculiarly favorable to the development of industry, and 
men were left alone there, so far as foreign war is concerned, 
to try in peace their physical, moral and intellectual powers ; 
and that with a strong impulse, from their national seclu- 
sion, to exercise their inventive faculties. Hence, when the 
rest of the world was comparatively in a state of barbarism, 
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China was perhaps in advance of all other countries in 
respect to the arts and comforts of civilized life. 

Such in general has been her position in reference to the 
other great families of man, for many centuries. It matters 
little that the existence of this people was known to the 
Western nations, at an early period. Until recently, every 
attempt to promote a more intimate and frequent inter- 
course with China has failed. Of all the foreign powers 
that made the experiment, during centuries, none but Russia, 
whose Siberian dominions are adjacent to the Chinese em- 
pire, could ever effect a treaty with the great monarch of 
the East, or cause him to regard an envoy in any other 
light than that of a tribute-bearer. On the other hand, 
China never sent a political ambassador to any foreign court 
or government whatever, if we except that to the Khan 
of the Tunguse Tartars. There has she stood among the 
kingdoms of the earth, almost as regardless of the rest as 
if she were the only power in the world. Without taking 
into view the facts which have been referred to, it would 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to account for such an 
anomaly in the history of the world. It is manifest that 
distance and seclusion from other nations have contributed 
to give the Chinese the unique character which they retain 
to this day. Whatever that character might be, it was 
necessarily after its own kind, it was sui generis. 

Another important clue to the right apprehension of a 
nation’s character, is its language. The Chinese language 
is so singular, in the phenomena of its structure, as to 
entitle it to the attention of intelligent persons as a part of 
the history of the human mind. But it has higher claims to 
notice, because it is the medium through which four hun- 
dred millions of mankind, occupying a territory more exten- 
sive than all Europe, communicate their ideas. Its high 
antiquity is unquestionable. There are reasons independent 
of Chinese testimony, or Chinese chronology, for believing 
it to be one of the oldest languages of the Confusion. The 
human mind is essentially the same in all countries. Hence 
we look for some resemblances in those creations of the 
mind which are intended for the same, or similar purposes. 
Accordingly we find, in the arts, substantially the same kind 
of tools used by men of the same craft, in France and India, 
in China and America. But language is the instrument 
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which the mind universally employs as the medium of 
intercourse between man and man, and we might expect to 
find, if not an universal language, at least as many analo- 
gies and resemblances between the vehicles of thought in 
use among different nations, as we do between their imple- 
ments of art. This natural expectation is in a good degree 
realized in the languages of Europe. The alphabets of 
many of them, and to a considerable extent their words, are 
identical, or at least traceable to a common origin. But 
when one lands upon the shores of China, he feels that 
he is, emphatically, among a people of a strange tongue. 
Every word he perceives to be a monosyllable, a peculiarity 
not head in any other tongue except the Cochin-Chinese, 
which is evidently kindred to the Chinese. In order to be 
intelligible to one another, the Chinese throw synonymous 
words together, and thus form compound words; but yet, 
strictly speaking, all their words are monosyllabic. ‘The 
stranger observes also a peculiar indistinctness of articula- 
tion, as if consonants were of little account, and an unusu- 
ally frequent repetition of the same sound, apparently of 
the same word, which is not altogether attributable to his 
ignorance of the language. He hears a strongly marked 
rising inflection of voice at the end of a sentence, and 
supposes that it indicates a question. But he is told that 
this is no sign of an interrogation; it is a tone that be- 
longs to the word, and is always given to it, whenever 
and in whatever connection it is uttered. He thinks again 
that he hears an assertion; but his interpreter informs him 
that the supposed affirmative tone was an expression of 
doubt. The modulations of voice which he takes to be 
indicative of emotion in the speaker, have not the remotest 
association with it. On the contrary, he must dispossess 
himself of one of the very instincts of his nature, a when 
he listens to a Chinese, must dissociate his tones of voice 
from any and every state of feeling in the speaker, because 
his intonations have not the office of expression, as in other 
languages. They are only an expedient to increase the 
number of distinct words in the language. Every word has 
one of these tones belonging to it, which is as inseparable 
from it as the other vocal elements of which it is composed. 
The paucity of words distinguishable from one another by 
the ear, is such that it has been found necessary to vary 
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them by means of four tones, in order to increase the 
number. 

In Morrison’s Dictionary, we find twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four characters, having forms and 
meanings distinct from each other. But in representing 
them all by Roman letters, the author produced only four 
hundred and eleven different syllables. These, if accentu- 
ated by four tones, would give a little more than one thou- 
sand six hundred distinguishable enunciations for all the 
words in the court-dialect, that is, for all the twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-four contained in the Diction- 
ary to which reference has been made. Thus we have an 
average of eight words, spelt and pronounced exactly alike, 
for every sound in the one thousand six hundred. 

But the Chinese do not avail themselves of all the advan- 
tage afforded by their tonic system, and in fact there are 
only about one thousand different sounds in use. Yet what 
are one thousand words to the wants of man? How great 
must be the difficulty of communicating any but the most 
common ideas, by means of speech, and how much room 
must there be for mistake and confusion in the use of such 
a language! ‘There are of course many words perfectly 
homophonous, but unlike in signification. For example, 
there are in Morrison’s Dictionary two hundred and twelve 
characters each of which is pronounced che; one hundred 
and thirteen pronounced ching ; one hundred and thirty-eight 
pronounced joo; one hundred and sixty-five pronounced 
chih ; and no less than one thousand one extol and sixty- 
five which are all read e. Now when the written represent- 
atives of these words are before the eye, they are readily 
distinguished by their forms, for there are no two alike. 
But when one hears the word che spoken, the question 
. arises: Which of the two hundred and twelve ches is it? 
If it is e that he hears, how shall he identify it among the 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-five characters so pro- 
nounced? The difficulty is partially obviated by joining 
two synonyms that differ in sound, so that the hearer, if 
uncertain as to the meaning of one, may possibly recognize 
that of the other. At other times, the Chinese form a set 

hrase out of two or three words which become associated 
y usage, much like the parts of a compound word in Eng- 
lish, so that one suggests the other, and at the same time 
explains it. 
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But after all there is a defect in the language, and none 
of the expedients devised for its remedy have been success- 
ful. The defect is a radical one, and lies in its monosyllabic 
basis. The stock of monosyllables was exhausted long 
before the demands of the language had been met. As 
more words were required, they were first supplied by ap- 
plying tones to those already in use; and when this source 
of increase failed, there remained to the Chinese mind no 
other expedient but to repeat the words already in exist- 
ence for the remaining purposes of speech. It is this fea- 
ture of the language, more than any other, that renders it 
so difficult to be acquired by an adult foreigner. Men who 
have resided in China fifteen or twenty years, for the pur- 
poses of trade, generally leave the country as unable to 
speak it as they were on the day they landed there. 

The peculiarities above-mentioned do not exist, to the 
writer’s knowledge, any where else, except in the Anamitic, 
or Cochin-Chinese language, where all the words are mono- 
syllables, for writing which the Chinese character is used, 
and where a system of tones is also employed. The Ana- 
mitic is however a cognate dialect, bearing much the same 
relation to the Chinese, as the Chaldee does to the Hebrew. 
The monosyllabic and tonic character of the words in both 
is a more certain index of their common origin than the 
identity of their mode of representing them to the eye. This 
character of its words marks the Chinese language as having 
had a growth, if not an origin, separate from others. It 
would seem as if the Chinese nation had in the remotest 
antiquity sequestered itself from the rest of mankind, and 
adopted a system of speech purposely fitted, or at least cer- 
tain, to confine their own ideas within a narrow compass, 
and to prevent their expansion by intercourse with others. 
Such have been the results of the system, whatever the 
design may have been. What else but a cramped and 
stunted growth and development of mind, like that of their 
own much admired dwarf-trees in flower-pots, could result 
from the use of such a medium of intercourse among them? 
Starting with and tenaciously adhering to a monosyllabic 
structure of words, they found it impossible to multiply 
them beyond one or two thousand; and when the restless 
mind sought to go beyond the length of this short tether, 
in giving expression to its conceptions and emotions, it was 
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compelled to resign itself to its fate, and sink back into 
listlessness and inactivity, or to move round and round in 
the same circle, with that chain as its constant radius. No 
wonder that, in such circumstances, the minds of men have 
become tame and inane, that thought has lost its freshness, 
vigor and originality, and that China presents to us that 
which, in intellectual respects, more resembles a catacomb 
of mummies than a nation of living men. 

The Chinese language is not only peculiar in these re- 
spects, but unsocial in its very genius. The tones of the 
human voice, that elsewhere perform the high office of 
expression, conveying from mind to mind most intelligible 
signs of the emotions of the speaker, are in China strangely 
forbidden to subserve this purpose, and limited to the mere 
multiplication of words. It follows, then, that there are 
slender means of indicating by the voice, either the tender 
or the severe, the joyous or the sad,—that there is little 
room, in short, for pathos in the language. Hence oratory 
is unknown in China. . 

Every one who is at all familiar with the Chinese mind, 
is aware that one of its most prominent characteristics is, 
not indolence, but a sort of stoicism or insensibility. Tell 
a Chinese a joke, and he will smile; tell him a tale of suffer- 
ing, and there are ten chances to one that he will do the 
same. Let him see a fellow creature in peril of his life, and 
it is by no means certain that he will rush to his rescue. 
The good Samaritan is seldom represented by a Chinese. 
One of the suite attached to Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
Pekin, relates that while they were on the Grand Canal, a 
boat’s crew were by some accident precipitated into the 
water, and in imminent danger of drowning; but no effort 
was made by the bystanders to rescue them from their peril- 
ous situation, though one individual was noticed in the act 
of trying to save a hat that was floating upon the water. 
The writer once saw a vessel capsized in the harbor of 
Hongkong, in full view of hundreds of boatmen, and had 
occasion to observe that it was a painfully long time before 
any of them pulled off from the shore to rescue their coun- 
trymen from drowning. 

There are few subjects on which the Chinese appear to 
be as readily excitable, or capable of as strong emotion, as 
the people of the West, or even those of Central or South- 
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ern Asia. Now this national characteristic is not to be 
attributed to any one cause alone; but is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the peculiarity of their language, to which 
we have just adverted, has had some influence in producing 
it? If a muscle or limb be long restrained from free exer- 
cise, it loses its power. Will not the mind also, if not per- 
mitted to express its emotions in the natural way, gradually 
become torpid and insensible? The feelings being cramped 
and confined, for want of a medium of utterance, diminish 
in intensity, in proportion as this law of restraint is imposed 
upon them. If they be denied the use of the tones of the 
human voice, they have no instruments of expression left, 
but the countenance, gesticulation, and attitude. They are 
deprived of that which is the best of all, because it was 
designed for this end, and hence relapse into habitual stupor. 
There is much reason to believe that this is one part of the 
process by which the Chinese mind has become so difficult 
to be rallied into a glow of strong excitement. If the peo- 
ple made their language, it is not the less true that the lan- 
guage has made the people. 

What has been said thus far, relates to the language as it 
is spoken. It remains to give some account of the written 
character. The invention of letters is ascribed, by Chinese 
historians, to Tsang Keé, who lived four thousand five hun- 
dred and ten years ago. This is doubtless an extravagant 
assumption. Still, their origin must have been very ancient. 
There are odes now extant, which were composed, it is said, 
by two individuals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
before Christ. Several instances also occur in the previous 
history of the country, in which written messages were sent, 
and events recorded. The posthumous titles of emperors 
were engraven on stone tablets, and placed in temples, as 
early as B.C. 1122. It may perhaps be safely inferred that 
the art of writing was known in the country as early as 
the thirteenth century before our era. 

The Chinese seem to have begun to write by making 
pictures of familiar objects, such as the sun, moon, man, 
etc. to represent to the eye, or rather to recall to the mind, 
through the eye, the names by which those objects were 
already known. Thus a circle with a dot stood for the word 
yih, or the sun; a crescent, for the word yué, or the moon; 
and soon. It is manifest from the inspection of these sym- 
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bols, that they furnish no means by which a person unac- 
quainted with the. Chinese names to be attached to them, 
could ascertain their proper reading. ‘They would rarely 
suggest to a stranger the names by which he had been taught 
to designate the objects which they represent. None but a 
Chinese would call the one yih, and the other yué. In other 
words, there is no spelling by which the name of the sym- 
bol can be ascertained. 

This pictorial system of writing could not, in the nature 
of things, be carried to any great extent. It was too com- 
plicated and cumbersome, beside being poorly adapted to 
express abstract ideas. It would be difficult to depict the 
idea of softness, or hardness, justice, or mercy, and numerous 
other things that have no visible forms, so as to make the 
representations available for the purposes of writing. The 
consequence was, that this mode of writing was early super- 
seded by another. A Chinese writer on this subject says 
that the whole number of these pictorial symbols amounted 
to two thousand four hundred and twenty-five. The next 
step was to combine these primitive symbols in such a way 
as to represent sounds. The mode of doing this appears to 
have been, to select some one of the existing characters, of 
precisely the same sound as the word or name for the object 
about to be represented in writing, and to join it to another 
character expressive of the most prominent feature of that 
object. For example, the word ho is composed of two 
characters, ho and shwuy; the first is an auxiliary particle 
denoting may, might, can, could, and the second repre- 
sents water. That is, the name for a river having the sound 
ho, the character ho was taken as indicative of the pronun- 
ciation, and the character shwuy to give a clue to the mean- 
ing, and both together formed the new character ho, which 
is the written word for a river. 

This is the nearest approach which the Chinese have 
made to a phonetic system of writing. By committing to 
memory some two thousand of the primitive symbols, a 
person might have a tolerably safe guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of three-fourths of the words in the language. But as 
to the remainder, there is no means of deciding what their 
pronunciation may be. For example, the word ming sig- 
nifies bright, or brightness, or is equivalent to the Latin 
illustrare. The left part of the character is yih, or the sun, 
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and the right is yué, or the moon. But the two together 
are neither pronounced yh, nor yué, but ming. The word 
ho, written differently from ho a river, is compounded of 
two others, of which one is neu, a woman, and the other, 
tsz’, a child, and both together form ho, an adjective signi- 
fying good. The word e is compounded of yang, a sheep, 
and ngo, the personal pronoun I, and the combination of 
the two means justice, which is pronounced e. These ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate the point. Practically, the 
whole body of written words in the language are, to the 
Chinese, like these last mentioned, for they neither learn 
nor teach the art of reading by means of the phonetics. 
Indeed it is probably true, that few of the educated Chinese 
know any thing about them. In the course of eight years’ 
residence among them, and while employing various native 
teachers to assist him in the study of the Chinese, the writer 
never met with one who was aware that this feature existed 
in the written character. The phonetic method of writing 
was apparently introduced so late, and in so peculiar a way, 
that nearly all the benefit of it is lost. It would have been 
almost as well, had people proceeded as they began, and 
invented a separate*arbitrary symbol for every word in the 
language. In all other parts of the world, men seem to 
have been impelled as by a common instinct, or necessity, 
to adopt either an alphabetic or syllabic mode of writing. 
In this way, the process of learning to read has been ren- 
dered simple and easy. It is only necessary to learn the 
a and forms of a few letters, or a short list of sylla- 

les, (as in the case of the Japanese, or the Corean,) and one 
is furnished with a key to the pronunciation of every word 
in the language. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, have neither alphabet nor 
syllabary, or, if we may so express it, they have as many 
letters in their alphabet as they have words in their lan- 
guage. There are few things in which this people have not 
the merit of being original, and in the matter now under 
discussion none will be disposed to call in question their 
originality. Suppose that the English language had at first 
consisted of only twenty-six words, and that these words 
had been represented in writing by the letters of our alpha- 
bet, a vndlinn for one word, and d for another, and so on. 
We should then have a miniature representation of the 
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Chinese system of writing. But suppose, again, that our 
language had increased its stock of words to the number of 
fifty thousand, or eighty thousand, and that as words were 
multiplied, new letters were added to the original twenty- 
six, (a letter for each word, as at first,) until the number of 
letters also became fifty thousand, or eighty thousand. To 
learn to read such a language would have been a very 
different thing from what it now is to read English. Now, 
although the analogy between this and the Chinese mode of 
writing does not hold good in all respects, as has been 
shown in the foregoing remarks on phonetics, still, so far 
as the practical effect upon the increase, acquisition and 
communication of knowledge is concerned, it does. Long 
as the Chinese have insisted upon the importance of educa- 
tion to the well-being of a people, they have never availed 
themselves of even the partial aid in simplifying the pro- 
cess of learning to read, which the phonetic characters hold 
out to them. ‘The scholar in their schools has always been 
obliged to go through the laborious drudgery of learning 
the form, pronunciation, and meaning of each character by 
itself, as really as if there had been no affinities whatever 
between their written elements, just a® a child among us 
learns the letters of the alphabet. 

Was there ever a more ingenious contrivance for making 
the process of learning difficult? Who could devise a fitter 
scheme to make the road to knowledge long and tiresome? 
With us, the child is but a few weeks, or months, in learn- 
ing to use the “wings of thought,” while the son of Han 
spends a life time in learning to fly. He is, he is compelled 
to be, an abecedarian as long as he lives. Thus again is the 
Chinese mind hampered. How can it be otherwise, with 
such a task to perform? It is occupied, through the best 
part of life, with the effort to retain the mere names of 
arbitrary symbols. The memory is the only faculty that is 
exercised, and even that is very much limited in its action, 
being doomed to be the mere repository of words. 

The written language has undergone some changes in the 
lapse of ages. Words have increased in number. Some 
have become obsolete, and others have changed their signi- 
fication. The ancient and modern forms of characters also 
differ from each other. But by reason of the small number 
of distinct sounds in the language, and for want of an alpha- 
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bet, it has a singular inaptness to multiply words. In the 
Imperial Dictionary of Kanghi, there are forty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-1 -nine words. ‘To learn all these 
were surely enough for any man. He would be a clever 
child who should master the half of them in the time usu- 
ally allotted to learning to read. Here then is a strong 
objection to increasing “the number of characters. There 
are enough already to occupy years of study. Again, it is 
as difficult to introduce foreign words into the language as 
it is to smuggle a foreigner into the interior of the empire. 
Whether the word to be introduced be spoken or written, 
it becomes so miserably disfigured by the operation, that its 
most familiar acquaintances can hardly recognize it, or 
divine its meaning. Take a foreign name, for instance. 
There are ten chances to one that the Chinese are unable 
to imitate its pronunciation. If it be a word of more than 
one syllable, the Chinese cannot pronounce it, unless among 
the one thousand monosyllables which they use, there be an 
enunciation corresponding to each of the syllables in the 
foreign word. In multitudes of cases there is no such 
homophony of Chinese words with the syllables of words 
from other languages. In order to write the foreign word 
ad la Chinoise, the writer selects as many Chinese characters as 
the word has syllables, and writes them one after the other, 
like the other words in a sentence, but without any mark to 
indicate to the reader that they are to be connected so as to 
form a foreign word. They appear, on the contrary, to be 
distinct words in the sentence, like all the rest, w hile in 
fact they are used merely for their sound, without any refer- 
ence to their signification. If the imitation were, or could 
be, generally good in respect to sound, there would be less 
to complain of in this mode of introducing foreign words. 
But a few examples of proper names, taken at random, 
will show how wretchedly they become travestied by the 
transfer. America, in the dialect of Canton, becomes Mi li 
ko; France is Fat léin sai; England is Yi ing kat li kwok ; ; and 
Russia is metamorphosed into Ngé lé sz’ kwok. These will 
suffice for our purpose. It is evident that the Chinese lan- 
guage has the least possible aflinity for any other. A thorn- 
bush will receive a scion from the pear, but this language 
is a tree that almost wholly refuses to be grafted. It is 
strange, indeed, that a great nation should have adopted 
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a system of speech and writing so hostile to every other; 
that so large a part of the human family should have hit 
upon such an expedient to resist all attempts at the increase 
of knowledge from abroad. But so it is. The Chinese 
orthography is fit only for an exclusive people. 

Nor do the Chinese seem much more inclined to coin 
words, than they are to admit other innovations. Author- 
ized new words rarely come into use. Now and then, some 
official dignitary, or literary man, devises a new combina- 
tion of existing elements, or of pencil-strokes; but such 
cases are rare. While numberless spoken words spring up 
in the dialects of the country, more especially in those parts 
where foreign intercourse has rendered them necessary, still 
the dictionaries seldom contain them. A late Lieutenant 
Governor of Canton once issued an edict respecting the 
locusts that were ravaging the rice-fields; and having occa- 
sion to speak of the insect in its chrysalis state, he found no 
written term for it, and therefore invented one. Frequent 
inquiries have been made for words of recent origin in that 
language, and so far as the writer’s observation extends, not 
more than half a dozen have been discovered. It is almost 
needless to add, that the system of writing of which we 
have been speaking, has greatly trammelled the mind of 
that people. ‘Together with the other causes that have been 
mentioned, this has confined thought to a very limited 
range, and discouraged progression beyond certain fixed 
boundaries. 

It is true that Chinese literature is ample in quantity, and 
variety. It comprises works on language, statistics, topogra- 
phy, biography, poetry, natural history, ethics, astronomy, 
arts, manners and customs; also antiquarian researches, 
governmental edicts, or state-documents; and works on 
jurisprudence, rites and ceremonies, medicine, geography, 
Buddhism, and other religious systems, works of fiction, and 
books for juvenile readers. Such are the headings taken from 
the catalogue of a Chinese library. But this enumeration 
gives one no correct idea of the character of these works. 
The history is chiefly that of China, with some references to 
Arabia, India, and Russia. The biography is that of eminent 
men and women of that country, and of genii. The ethics 
are those of the ancient sages, of whom Confucius is the 
chief. ‘The natural history consists of the popular names of 
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plants and animals, with the habits and uses of the same, and 
all arranged without any scientific system. The geography, 
until 1840,* was that of China and its dependencies. The 
works on medicine tell us of the wonderful facility with 
which the Chinese faculty come to the diagnosis of a dis- 
ease by solemnly feeling the pulse at the wrist, in six differ- 
ent places, or at the upper, lower, or middle joint of this or 
that finger, upon the right or left hand; and prescribe, it 
may be, dog’s flesh for this, or cat’s flesh for that ailment; 
recommend tiger’s bones for the weakly, or describe the 
amazing curative properties of the slightly tonic weed called 
ginseng. The works of fiction are full of such details as we 
might expect from the corrupt state of society in all pagan 
lands. 

“The stubborn belief of the Chinese in the authenticit 
of the records of antiquity,” says Mr. Thom, late British 
Consul at Ningpo, “has given a peculiar character to the 
whole literature of the country. It has taught all modern 
writers to quote the assertions of their predecessors as axi- 
oms, and to avoid the trouble either of thinking upon a 
subject, or of reasoning about the justness of a remark. The 
ancient authors, in imitation of Confucius, boldly assumed 
the high ground of dictation, and seem to have written 
whatever came into their minds. If any one will take the 
trouble to look into the celebrated writings of their Shih 
7sz’, or ten philosophers, (Greece had only seven,) he will 
soon convince himself that these men put sound sense and 
logic at defiance, mix fable and truth, take direct nonsense 
and practical wisdom in the same breath, and leave the 
reader to doubt, whether, when writing, they had been sober 
or not. Even Confucius, much admired as he is, and justly 
too, is not altogether free from this fault.” To these remarks 
it may be added, that the views of Chinese authors, like 
their personal observation, have scarcely extended beyond 





* In 1840, the celebrated Commissioner Lin procured a copy of Murray’s 
Cyclopedia from the writer, and employed his private secretary, a Chinese 
youth who had learnt English from an American ne to translate _ 
tions of it into Chinese. After Lin’s banishment to Ele, he published these 
translations in two volumes octavo. 

Since then, and within a year past, a Lieutenant Governor of Fokien prov- 
ince has published an original work on the geography of foreign, particularly 
European and American countries. See Missionary Herald, vol. xlvi. p. 217. 
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the bounds of their own country; and whatever may be 
the theme on which they discourse, their opinions and _rea- 
sonings are circumscribed by the same limits, as well as 
still more contracted from the nature of the language in 
which they write. Beside certain books published by some 
of the early Jesuit missionaries, and a few by Protestant 
missionaries, it may be questioned whether the Chinese have 
any books that would be considered scientific in the West, 
or that treat of subjects in a philosophical way. 

The Chinese being shut up within their own borders, and 
having been furnished with, or having invented for them- 
selves, a most awkward and impracticable system of writing, 
the consequence is that the spirit of inquiry has been 
repressed, thought confined to a prescribed course, and the 
people, like their language, have long ago reached the high- 
est point of improvement to which the elements of their 
civilization could carry them. In some of the arts, they 
have long excelled. Their porcelain and silks, their lack- 
ered and carved work, together with other articles of their 
cultivation or manufacture, still find a ready market in 
Christendom. Allusions to the polarity of the needle are 
met with in accounts of the traditionary period of their 
history, B. C. 2600. A more credible account of the dis- 
covery refers it to the year B.C. 1114. There is sufficient 
evidence that they possessed this knowledge earlier than 
the people of Europe. Mention is made of gunpowder in 
a work written in the fourth century, and the art of print- 
ing was known nine hundred years ago. All these facts 
are so many proofs of the natural superiority of the Chinese 
to the other Eastern Asiatics. They argue a higher degree 
of mental activity, industry and skill. Indeed, when we 
consider the difficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend, these facts show that the nation is not destitute of 
those intellectual qualities which, under proper direction, 
would render them truly great and powerful. When a 
people under these circumstances, so fitted to prevent their 
progress, has notwithstanding advanced so much farther 
than its neighbors in civilization, wealth, and power, we 
may be sure that it possesses the material of excellence 
in no small measure. China therefore presents a sphere 
for philanthropic labor that is full of hope as well as of 
destitution. 
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But the very errors of the human mind form an impor- 
tant part of its history. We must not fail, therefore, to 
notice the different religious or philosophical persuasions 
between which the vast population of China has been 
divided. 

It has been a very general opinion, at least in modern 
times, that the whole human race was once in a state of 
savage rudeness; and that the progress of every nation has 
been from a beginning in primeval barbarism. But if we 
may place any reliance upon traditionary and monumental 
evidence, it was not so with the Egyptians, the Hindus, the 
Toltecs, the Peruvians, and the Chinese. Of the last it may 
be said, that according to their own tradition, far back in 
unexplored antiquity, their princes were almost divine, and 
the social and moral character of the people proportionally 
elevated. But long ages of decline have rolled away since 
that period, and the progress of corruption and degeneracy 
has kept pace with Pat Following the same guide, we 
may safely affirm that the nation in its infancy was in a better 
religious condition than at present. The notion of a Su- 
preme Being glimmers dimly through the doctrines of their 
ancient sages; an appeal to Shdng-t, or the Supreme Ruler, 
was often made by individuals in distress; and the word 
t’ven, or heaven, is frequently used to express more than the 
azure firmament. From these and similar allusions to an 
intelligent overruling power, we may re it as certain, 
that in the earliest times there was some knowledge of the 
true God among them. And why may they not have 
received it from their post-diluvian ancestors, among whom 
God was known by the catastrophe with which he had vis- 
ited the earth? But whatever light they may have had, it 
was soon obscured and lost, amidst the growing superstitions 
of the people. It was not long before an indigenous idola- 
try sprang up and flourished there, which prevailed without 
any admixture from abroad till after the Christian era. 
Previous to that, however, Confucius, Lau-tsz’, and Mencius 
had lived and died, bequeathing their legacies of philosophy 
and religion to posterity. 

It was not till about thirty-three years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, that the Chinese engrafted any foreign religious 
system upon their native superstitions, or received any into 
competition with them. In the year of our Lord 65, or 66, 
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Buddhism first entered the country. The emperor Ming-ti 
is said to have been admonished in a dream, that “a Holy 
One was to be found in the West,” or, as the Chinese words 
might perhaps be better rendered, “they of the West have 
sages,” or “the Occidentals have a sage.” This dream 
is reported to have so much interested the monarch, that 
he sent a deputation westward, to search for the extra- 
ordinary personage thus denoted. The imperial — 
met the priests of Buddha in Hindustan, or Ceylon, who 
announced an incarnate god, put an end to the search for 
the Holy One of the West, and returned with the ambassa- 
dors to China. If this account be correct, the event took 
_ so soon after the foundation of Christianity was laid 

y the death of Christ, that it naturally suggests the inquiry, 
whether some rumor of the Messiah’s advent had not travy- 
elled eastward from Judea, across Central Asia, until it 
reached the ears of the Chinese monarch. We have no 
means of deciding the question. But whatever may have 
been the occasion of this extraordinary mission, the result of 
it was that Buddhism sent its missionaries, under an impe- 
rial escort, into the country; which was destined to become 
the high place of its power and prevalence. Although it 
met with opposition, at first, from the Confucianists, who 
had already become the leading sect in the country, yet it 
maintained its ground to some extent; and in A. D. 310, an 
Indian priest who travelled into China, and gained the favor 
of one of the petty princes there, succeeded in propagating 
his religion, by means of pretended signs and miracles, 
beyond-all precedent. Buddhism has been strongly opposed 
from time to time, by the adherents of other systems, but 
has never been expelled from the country. On the contrary, 
it has taken deep root, until at the present day, the empire 
is full of its temples, and swarms with its priests. 

We shall not attempt any thing more than the merest 
summary of the leading dogmas and practices inculcated by 
the Buddhists. Any thing farther would be foreign to our 
present purpose. 

Their priests profess to renounce all family connections, 
take a vow of adie, abstain from animal food, (at least 
in public,) and subSist on the voluntary contributions of the 
people, whether occasional, or in the form of endowments 
given to their temples, much in the manner of Romish friars. 
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As to the gods they worship, time would fail us to enu- 
merate them, even if we knew them all. Accommodating 
their system to every existing superstition, they open the 
door to all sorts of converts, who may retain as many of 
their old persuasions as they please, provided they sacrifice 
to the gods, and bring offerings to the priests. On this 
account, and because reason, and not imagination, is the 

redominant mental characteristic of the Chinese, Buddhism 
oe probably undergone extensive modifications, in conse- 
quence of being transported from India into China. It has 
not only received into its Pantheon new objects of worship, 
and left behind some of its original ones, but as to its rites 
and ceremonies it is a more decent religion than in the land 
of its birth. Chinese good sense has lopped off some of its 
most disgusting absurdities. A Singalese procession would 
put to the blush the Chinese sense of propriety. 

It is not probable that the priests of Buddha understand 
their own religious faith much more than they do their 
prayers, for they are generally ignorant, and some of them 
are outlaws who have fled to the priesthood for fear lest 
justice should overtake them, and all of them pray in the 
Pali language. Their liturgy is written in the same un- 
known language, though not in the Pali character, but in 
the Chinese. Great merit is attached to the repetition of 
the name of Buddha. The Indian name Amita Buddha, 
as | ence by them, is O-mi-to-fut; this repeated over 
and over again, constitutes a large part of their devotional 
exercises, while they keep a tally with their heads. Their 
most important canon of worship is, “ Let not the rosary 
leave your hands, nor O-mi-to-fut depart from your lips.” 

In short, Buddha is a mysterious nothing. Hence the 
standard of perfection is a sublimation of existence above 
all qualities. Creation was a casualty, not designed by the 
Deity. Matter happened to emanate from nothing, and 
after passing throug » after cycle of successive a 
will finally happen back again into nonentity. The soul of 
man, likewise, which originated from nothing by a mere 
accident, will transmigrate from one body to another, more 
or less elevated in the scale of being, according to its merits, 
and will ultimately be absorbed into the great Buddha. 
The highest heaven of the Buddhist’s expectation is, not 
annihilation, but something so very like it, that it is scarcely 
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distinguishable from it. Perhaps it ought to be added, that 
according to the same creed, a woman can never enter 
heaven. She is taught that she is a woman because of sins 
in some former state of existence, and that she is now pay- 
ing the penalty of that wickedness. She must, therefore, 
abandon all hope of heaven, until she shall have laid up in 
store merit sufficient to entitle her to another probation, in 
a different body from that which is now the tenement of 
her soul. It will be perceived that there is in all this no 
bond of obligation between man and his Maker, for he has 
no Creator. 

Such is Buddhism, which, having in China engrafted 
upon itself many features of the indigenous idolatry, has 
together with Confucianism and Tauism pervaded the mass 
of the people. Mohammedanism exists in the country, but 
to so limited an extent, that it need not be more than 
mentioned. 

The Burmese and Singalese assert that Buddha died in 
the year B. C. 543, and accordingly commence their era at 
that date. If the fact is so, the fifth and sixth centuries 
before Christ were remarkable for the leading minds to 
which they gave birth. Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, and 
Confucius, all appeared on the stage of the world at nearly 
the same time. set India, and China, each had its mas- 
ter spirit, who was to exercise a paramount influence over 
his own country, and to some extent over the world. 

Confucius, or Kung-fti-tsz’, as he is called by the Chinese, 
was born B.C. 550, in the Lu country, or what is now the 
“signe of Shantung. From a child, he is said to have 

een remarkably grave and sedate, mingling little in the 
sports of youth. His father being the chief minister of his 
native state, the son devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of moral and political science. He neither investigated 
the subjects of natural science, nor troubled himself about 
the superstitions of his countrymen. His doctrines there- 
fore constitute rather a system of ethics and politics, blended 
together as mutual supports, than any particular religious 
creed. It was his chief aim to correct the vices that had 
crept into the state, and to restore the influence of those 
maxims that had been handed down from the early mon- 
archs celebrated in Chinese history. He seems to have been 
an honest reformer, anxious only to propagate his princi- 
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ples of social order and virtue, without any ambitious views 
whatever. He had been promoted to a post in the govern- 
ment; but when he found that his peat! sent not heeded, 
he abandoned it, and travelled through the country, devoting 
himself to the instruction of all who would receive him. 
Owing to the degeneracy of the princes of the times, he 
was far more successful among the people than in his labors 
at court. In process of time, he is said to have numbered 
three Sialk disciples, of whom seventy-two became par- 
ticularly distinguished. He was in called to fill high 
offices in the state, but finally retired to the company of his 
pupils, to study, and to compose, or compile, those celebra- 
ted works which have given him fame among posterity, and 
have become the sacred books of China. 

The followers of Confucius have always been a numerous 
body, and have exerted a commanding influence in the state, 
though at times they have been strongly opposed by the . 
Tauists or sectaries of Tau, Tau being the name by which 
the doctrines of Lau-tsz’ are designated. Buddhism like- 
wise has been the frequent antagonist of Confucianism. 
The disciples of Lau-tsz’ and Buddha have been repeatedly 
admitted to an equal footing with the Confucianists at court, 
and in the functions of the government. But a review of 
the history of China shows plainly that, on the whole, Con- 
fucius has commanded the leading influence in the state, 
and that if we would discover the secret of the unique 
character of that people, we must look for it mainly in hie 
teachings. 

Some of the moral doctrines of this eastern sage have 
obtained the universal assent of mankind, and as rules of 
conduct of merely human origin, are unsurpassed in excel- 
lence. He taught almost the golden rule of our Saviour. 
We say almost, for Confucius goes no farther than to teach 
men not to do to others what they would not have others do 
to them. He also bade men guard their secret thoughts, as 
the springs of action. There is, however, much to condemn 
in his scheme of morals, as in every other which is merely 
human. He overstrains the duty of filial piety to such an 
absurd and mischievous extent as to enjoin it upon a son 
not to live under the same heavens with the slayer of his 
father. He also binds the son to his father, not only while 
the latter lives, but after he is dead, by making it the most 
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sacred duty of the son to worship annually, at the tombs of 
his ancestors, the spirits of the dead. This pushing to an 
extreme the paternal claim has been the favorite device of 
Chinese statesmen and rulers, ever since the time of Confu- 
cius, for the purpose of strengthening the authority of the 
emperor, whom the people have been taught to regard as 
their common father. The teachings of Confucius on this 
point have for ages formed the basis of their political system ; 
and herein lies one great secret of the preservation of the 
Chinese empire. The sage gives to the father almost unlim- 
ited power and authority over the child, making unqualified 
obedience to all his commands the first duty to be inculea- 
ted upon the youthful mind, and limiting this subjection 
only by the life-time of the parent. So long as the father 
survives, a man cannot become of age in China. This is 
the theory, and so far as circumstances will allow, the aspect 
of things corresponds to it. But family government is the 
type of the imperial, and as thus maintained is well calcu- 
lated to strengthen despotism. By thus granting to fathers 
absolute power over their children, the sagacious monarchs 
of China keep up in every family of the empire, at once 
an illustration and a sanction of their despotic claims. The 
ritual and penal codes maintain a constant parallel between 
the duties one owes to his parents and those he owes to the 
emperor. For like offenses against either, he suffers like 
penalties; at the death of either, he mourns and goes un- 
shaven the same length of time; and both have nearly the 
same powers over his person. These things, it is true, do 
not indicate much personal liberty in the subject; but if 
obedience and order be the objects in view, the rulers of 
China have shown some knowledge of human nature, and 
proved that they know how to adapt means to an end. 
It is not surprising that the empire should have under- 
one numerous revolutions; but it is singular that, through 
them all, the form of government has never been changed. 
Tyrants have been dethroned, but monarchy has never 
been discarded. It was never more true of any nation, 
that the condition of the family is the index of the state of 
society. This is the corner-stone of the system of Confu- 
cius, and by it he has shaped the destinies of the nation 
down to this day. 
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There have been twenty-six lines of monarchs in possess- 
ion of the empire, and the whole number of sovereigns has 
been two-hundred and forty-four. In the year 1276, the 
Western or Mongol Tartars, under Koblai Rhan, took the 
throne, and held it for eighty-eight years. In 1644, the 
Mantshus, the present rulers, took the reins of government 
into their hands. But though both the Mongols and Man-. 
tshus were Buddhists, they iid not attempt to displace Con- 
fucius from his high position as the great teacher of the 
nation. On the contrary, they amalgamated his tenets with 
their own, and thus did homage to the Chinese sage. The 
reason is obvious. The maxims of Confucius are at once 
venerable for their antiquity, and admirably-suited to con- 
solidate the power of an autocrat. With them as premises, 
oriental logic, which does not stumble at an overstrained 
inference, can easily establish any conclusions that will suit 
its purposes. Hence no dynasty has found any difficulty in 
showing that the sceptre was placed in its hands by a decree 
of heaven. Pesesnilio thence, the sovereigns have called 
the people their children, and depicted their emotions 
towards them in patriarchal colors. The people, likewise, 
deceived by their appeals to the dogmas of Confucius, have 
called each emperor the Son of heaven, and the Ten-Thou- 
sand Years. He pays his adoration to heaven, and the peo- 
ple worship him. 

But the master-stroke of Chinese policy is the system of 
popular education. We propose therefore to give a some- 
what extended sketch of this. To omit it would be to leave 
out of view the most important element in the formation 
and perpetuation of the national character. 

Paganism, in organized and powerful governments, is 
every whit as busy as Christianity in training its votaries. 
China could boast the existence of a system of common 
schools, overspreading the country, prior to the Christian 
era. So far was she in advance of all other countries in 
this respect, in that age of the world. In education, too, as 
in almost every thing else that is Chinese, we discover a 
remarkable uniformity and perpetuity of modes and results ; 
for, again, it is as a teacher that Confucius is enshrined and 
deified. Every city, town and village of the empire, has its 
school or schools. There are few, if any, communities so 
poor that the schoolmaster does not find employment in 
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them. The reason is that learning, such as it is, is the road 
to office and preferment. Every father will therefore desire 
that at least one of his sons should be educated. If the 
young man is successful in passing the literary examina- 
tions, not only is he personally benefited by the honor and 
promotion that he gains, but his father and family share his 
reputation. To all alike, the rich and the poor, this way 
to eminence is open, none but the priest, the slave, and the 
—— being excluded from the competition for literary 

onors. From the provinces, many a barber ‘goes up, every 
three years, to the literary examinations for degrees, at the 
imperial or provincial capital, whom his poverty compels 
to — his profession by the way, making the shears 
and razor defray the expenses of his journey. Nor is he 
the less respected for that. The government offers such a 
bounty on learning that ignorance is a greater disgrace than 
poverty. Education is held in such high esteem among 
the Chinese as might well provoke the imitation of other 
nations. The system works well in this respect; and were 
the means and results of education equally admirable, it 
need not be disturbed. Names, however, sometimes change 
their significations as they are used in different latitudes 
and longitudes. Let us, then, see what education means 
in China. 

In the first place, the school-books of that country are 
the same throughout the empire. They have not been 
changed for two thousand years. They are the writings of 
Confucius and his disciples, who lived before the Christian 
era. Commentators have labored to elucidate the text of 
these books; but though men of more modern times than 
their authors, and displaying much ingenuity and learning, 
they have never been able to adapt them to the use of the 
young. Their style is antique, concise, elliptical, and ob- 
scure in the extreme. The subjects of which they treat, 
are the politico-moral principles which Confucius and his 
proselytes made the themes of their discourse to princes and 
statesmen; and they contain the poetry of times bepeut the 
reach of written history. 

The first book put into the hands of a child in China, at 
the age of six or eight years, is the San-tsz’-king, or Trime- 
trical Classic, a poetical work in which each verse consists of 
three words, or monosyllables. The very structure of it, 
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although it was made for a horn-book, were enough to con- 
demn it, according to our notions. ‘Though it were prose, 
it could not but be unintelligible to a child, every or nearly 
every sentence being composed of but three words. But 
let us observe the tenor of a few verses at the beginning 
of the book, and we may the better judge of its fitness, as 
a means of instruction, to the end proposed. It runs thus: 
“Man’s nature at his birth is virtuous. All are alike in this 
respect, but subsequent action makes the differences among 
men; for if one be not instructed, his original nature be- 
comes corrupted, etc.” The author then proceeds to state 
that respect for superiors is the first thing to be inculcated 
in education; and to illustrate this, he takes examples from 
the annals of olden times; such as that of master Yung, 
who, when only four years old, had the politeness to wait 
till his seniors in the family had helped themselves out of a 
basket of pears, and then quietly took his own and ate it; 
and another of a stripling eight years of age, who under- 
stood his filial duty so well, that he was in the habit of 
warming his aged father’s bed by first lying in it himself; 
and so on, while all is clothed in the poetic style, every 
verse necessarily consisting of three monosyllables and no 
more. ‘This is the primer of China, the most elementary 
book in the country. Of course the pupil, while commit- 
ting it to memory, never understands it. In fact he is not 
expected to do so, until he has learned by rote a good many 
other equally unintelligible books. All that is required of 
him now is, that he learn to call the written characters by 
the right names. 

When he can repeat this book through and through, 
though he comprehends not a fraction of its meaning, the 
learner passes on to what are called the Sz’u-king, or Four 
Books, wherein are set forth the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mencius, in terms antiquated and sometimes obsolete, and 
rather harder to be understood than those of the first-men- 
tioned book. These, too, the lad cannot comprehend for 
years after he has taken them in hand. He passes over the 
volumes, gathering up the mere concatenation of sounds 
which his teacher has told him to attach to the signs he is 
reading, and thus he learns the Four Books. 

In the conversations of Mencius, the boy would find some 
really fine specimens of acute reasoning, and strong com- 
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mon sense, if he could master the style, and grapple with 
the subjects. But the argumentations of Mencius would 
not be fit for a child’s study, even if they were clothed in 
plainer language. This book, therefore, is but little, if at 
all, understood till long after the pupil has learned it all 
by heart. 

Shall he take up what are called the Wu-king, or Five 
Classics? Give him the Book of Odes, rehearsed or sun 
by the people in the earliest times, and expurgated onl 
compiled by Confucius. A more unintelligible set of poems 
could not be found, for they are not only of very ancient 
date, but obscure beyond any thing of the kind. Having, 
however, committed these to memory like the other books, 
he must next proceed to the Shu-king, a book of historical 
annals, also the work of Confucius, relating to earlier times 
than any other book extant, except perhaps the Pentateuch. 
Here he would need all the aid which a critical knowledge 
of the language could give him, and some science besides, 
in order to arrive at the meaning; but he must skim over 
all this historical lore, chiefly interesting for its antiquity, 
drinking only the froth of words, without tasting their 
import. 

hall he have the Yih-king, or Book of Changes, next? 
No man, it is presumed, ever yet comprehended the mean- 
ing of it, except the author, which indeed renders it doubt- 
ful whether this be not conceding too much even to him. 
The Chinese themselves, while they reverentially retain it 
among their standard school-books, generally give it up, 
and pass on to another. So far as we can discover, it is a 
book purporting to unravel all the mysteries of nature and 
the decrees of fate by the simplest means in the world, 
namely, by the arithmetical commutations that can be pro- 
duced with eight diagrams of straight lines. 

After deriving all the benefit he can from this enigmatical 
work, our Chinese scholar may take up the Ja-ki, or Record 
of Rites, that is, the book of ceremonies to be observed, 
and rules of etiquette to be practiced, in all the relations of 
life, from those of the monarch to those of the peasant, and 
from the day of one’s birth to the day of one’s burial. He 
will be obliged to treat this volume as he has done all the 
rest. 
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Thus furnished, the young student must be favored with 
the 7sh’un-tsau, or the fdas and Autumn Annals, by Con- 
fucius, said to be so called because he composed it between 
the spring and autumn of the same year. It is a historical 
work relative to his own times and the two hundred years 
preceding. A dryer morsel could not well be set before 
one hungering after knowledge. But the young man may 
console himself with the reflection that this book is the last 
of the authorized series. If he has read and can repeat 
memoriter all the books which have been enumerated, he 
is a well schooled man. 

Such is the course of instruction to which the youth of 
China are subjected. These are the means whereby, and 
this is the mode in which they are educated. The only 
advance upon what has been described is, that after from 
four to seven years spent in this way, and in learning to 
form characters with the pencil, the student goes to another 
teacher, or to a college, where he is again taken over the 
same ground, to investigate the meaning of the volumes 
which he is supposed to have committed to memory, and is 
taught to write essays and poems 7 the themes, and in 
the style, of the authors to whom he is so much indebted. 
The utmost that is aimed at in Chinese schools of every 
grade, is to learn to read and write well. When one has 
accomplished that, (and it is no slight task,) his education is 
finished. The schools can carry him no farther. 

For the first five or six years, it is a mere parrot-like 
process. The school-room, which contains from twenty to 
thirty scholars under one master, is in a constant uproar, 
except when the pupils are engaged in the practice of pen- 
manship. Each pupil, having read over his task at the 
dictation of the master, repairs to his own desk, and there 
reads over the lesson, again and again, at the top of his 
voice. As all are studying at the same time in the same 
way, and apparently vieing with each other in the effort to 
=e the loudest noise, the school-room appears to be a 
scene of profitless confusion. One accustomed to the din 
needs not to be informed when he is in the neighborhood of 
a Chinese school-house. 

As each pupil commits his task to memory, he goes 
to the master’s desk, and turning his back to him, recites 
his lesson in the same vociferative manner. Hence, to 
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ho memoriter is in Chinese phraseology “to back the 
> WO 
There is more sense than absurdity in this mode of study, 
for the character of the school-books is such, that the child 
cannot cope with either the style or the subjects. He is 
not, therefore, required to undertake more than he is com- 
petent to perform, namely, than to learn the names and 
tones of the written symbols, until his mind has become 
somewhat mature. Even this, however, could not be done 
by reading in silence with the eye, or in a whisper. It 
requires a loud, distinct, and repeated enunciation of the 
words, to fix them in the memory. So long as the school- 
books remain what they are, it would seem that the Chinese 
have hit upon the only practicable mode of mastering the 
language, though that mode is for the most part vox et prae- 
terea nhil. Beyond what is contained in the several books 
before mentioned, there is no art nor science taught in the 
schools of China, if we except the rudiments of arithmetic, 
music, archery, and horsemanship, and other military arts, 
taught in the colleges. Not even geography enters into the 
Chinese curriculum. It is needless to say that the higher 
mathematics and philosophy are not taught in the schools. 
The greatest statesman in the imperial cabinet, if he knows 
any thing whatever of science properly so called, must have 
obtained his knowledge from some other source. It may 
be asked, is there not an Astronomical Board at Peking, 
and an Imperial Observatory? We answer, there is, but 
the members of that Board are indebted for most of their 
astronomical science to the labors of the Romish mission- 
aries, who have prepared for them all the scientific works 
they have. Without this aid, their astronomy would relapse 
into what was mainly astrology, before the Jesuits provided 
them with astronomical books. Mathematical works were 
also prepared by the same missionaries in the Chinese lan- 
age. But none of these have ever been adopted as school- 
ks. By the order of emperors in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the same persons, also, by a net-work 
of triangulations, determined the latitude and longitude of 
the cities, towns, and other localities of the empire, and 
made charts of the country; and yet neither geography nor 
topography is studied in Chinese schools. The modern 
maps of China are constructed after the models thus fur- 
nished by the Jesuits. 
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The educational system of China has varied in its details 
at different epochs, but in its main features it has ever re- 
mained the same. In the records of the earliest times we 
find two sorts of colleges mentioned, the one attached to 
the residences of the princes, and the other distributed 
through the districts of the several kingdoms. These institu- 
tions extend back to the times of the Hia, Shang, and Tshau 
dynasties, which commenced respectively in the twenty- 
fourth, the nineteenth, and the twelfth centuries before 
Christ. According to the testimony of Mencius, which is 
supported by the received traditions of all subsequent gen- 
erations, China had at that early period a complete system 
of instruction for all classes of the people. Each family had 
its hall of study; each district, a school; each a 
a college ; yom § a higher college existed at each capital. 
These institutions seem to have served as models to all who 
have sought to promote public education from that day 
to this. Every dynasty, native or foreign, has aimed to 
confirm and perpetuate the power of the system, by train- 
ing up officers of government in schools where the moral 
and political maxims of the ancients are assiduously and 
exclusively inculcated. 

Without attempting to trace out the various modifications 
which the school-system has undergone,* it will be sufficient 
to mention the principal features of it, as it now exists, and 
has existed for more than two hundred years past. 

The course of instruction in village-schools has already 
been spoken of at some length. When we consider the 
difficulty attending the study of the Chinese language, and 
the extreme multiplicity of primary schools in the country, 
it seems surprising that no more of them are supported by 
the state. At this day, as it was in ancient times, primary 
instruction is left entirely to the operation of the voluntary 
principle. Any one may open such a school, and his suc- 
cess will depend entirely upon his skill. The terms of 
tuition are exceedingly low. In Canton, the fee paid to the 
master for each pupil would not amount to more than a 





* This has been done with great care and fidelity, by the late M. Edward 
Biot, in his Essai sur [Histoire de [Instruction Publique en Chine, et de la 
Corporation des Lettrés, Paris, 1847, from which I have drawn the material 
of this part of my paper, relating to the institutions of the present dynasty 
in China. 
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dollar per annum. In rural districts, it is less. Parents 
usually pay by the year, and not for a quarter, or month, 
as it often happens among more civilized people. There is 
but one primary school maintained by the government, and 
that is at Peking, for the sons of Tartar soldiers. The 
schools are open from 8 o’clock A. M. till noon, and from 
2 till 6 o’clock P. M., every day in the year, except during 
six weeks from the New Year, which is a national holiday. 
After. six or eight years of study in the manner before 
described, the children learn to read and write with sufficient 
freedom for the purposes of common life. Under the Sung 
dynasty, from 960 to 1275, arithmetic was taught in schools 
especially designed for that purpose; and even parts of 
mensuration were included in the course of study. 

At present, both these are rejected from the course of 
ordinary instruction. The only school in which the study 
of arithmetic or mathematics, if it is proper so to call them, 
is pursued, forms a part of the imperial college at Peking. 
In shops and counting-houses, the sudn-pdn, or abacus, 1s 
the instrument by which the Chinese perform their numer- 
ical calculations. In respect to common schools, it is not 
known that the Mantshus have published any general regu- 
lations; and so far as this goes, they are inferior to their 
predecessors of the Ming dynasty. 

The civil administration of each province includes a 
director of instruction, who is,chosen by the emperor him- 
self from the Hén-lin, or counsellors of the Board of rites. 
He has the inspection of the colleges founded and supported 
by the state, at the chief-places of the departments and dis- 
tricts. The students in these colleges are Sidu-tsdi, or can- 
didates for the second literary degree. The director of pub- 
lic instruction makes the tour of the province once in two 
years, and examines the applicants for admission to the 
colleges; and if admitted, they receive the baccalaureate. 

They are examined upon ethics, the Chinese language, 
ancient and modern, reading, the kind of writing required 
at the public competitions for degrees, calligraphy, the 
analysis of some extract from the Four Classics, following a 
prescribed commentary, composition in the ancient and 
modern style, and the study of rites and vocal music. The 
Sidu-tsai are also bound to present themselves at the same 
examination, and answer the questions propounded by the 
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director, to show that they have kept up their studies since 
they received their degree. Neglect of this formality is 
punished with loss of rank, and with having one’s name 
erased from the list. The fact is, however, that at the pres- 
ent day, the college-catalogues are filled with the names of 
absentees; and as every thing depends upon the result of 
the examination before the director, the college-professors 
have little, if any thing to do, and frequently they employ 
substitutes to look after their sinecures. 

The Sidu-tsai, who desire to take the second degree, or 
to become Avu-jin, must first submit to an examination 
before the above-mentioned officer, to determine their capa- 
city, and can only present themselves for examination in 
the province where their family has resided for three gene- 
rations. This preliminary trial determines how many of 
the Siau-tsai are judged capable of examination for the sec- 
ond degree. The examinations for this degree take place 
at the provincial capital once in three years, though extra- 
ordinary ones are occasionally authorized by the Emperor. 
The candidates for the second degree are examined by two 
commissioners from the court. A multitude of precautions 
are adopted at these examinations, to prevent frauds on the 
part of the candidates and examiners. If any one wishes 
to know what they are, he may ascertain by consulting the 
first part of Morrison’s Dictionary, under the word Heo, 
where they are mentioned in detail. Of the six or seven 
thousand candidates at Canton, not more than sixty or sev- 
enty are successful. 

he general examination for the third degree, by which 
scholars become T’in-sz’, takes place at eo once in three 
years. Only those Kiu-jin who have received civil appoint- 
ments, are admitted to it. At the appointed time, they 
betake themselves from all parts of the empire to Peking, 
with an official certificate of their standing and post in the 
government. This certificate is handed to the minister of 
rites; and if it is satisfactory, they are allowed a certain 
sum of money towards defraying their expenses in coming 
to the capital. The allowance is, however, altogether too 
small. For instance, to those who go from Canton to Peking 
it is about thirty dollars, for a journey of about twelve hun- 
dred miles, and the other expenses attendant upon so great 
a change of latitude, climate, and style of living. 
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The general examination at Peking is conducted on the 
same principles, and attended by the same precautions 
against frauds, as those held in the provinces, for the first and 
second degrees. ‘I'he examiners, however, are of a higher 
order, and are always some of the Han-lin. The subjects 
proposed to the candidates, though included under the 
same heads, are more difficult to treat than those given out 
at the provincial examinations, and the style of composition 
must be more pure and elegant. Du Halde informs us that, 
in the times of the Ming dynasty, three hundred were 
admitted to the third degree, or doctorate, at each general 
examination at the capital. 

A fourth examination takes place also at Peking, in the 
imperial palace, for the aspirants to the rank of Han-lin. 
The doctors who present themselves on this occasion, devote 
themselves wholly to literary studies, and do not hold any 
office under the government. They are examined by the 
president or vice-president of the Board of rites, which has 
the general direction of public instruction. A final exam- 
ination is undergone for the first or second rank among the 
Han-lin; and higher than this no subject of his Imperial 
Majesty can go. 

Such is the scale of examinations, established by author- 
ity, whereby the Chinese arrive at rank and office. The 
Kiu-jin are eligible to civil posts in the provinces. Those 
who continue their literary career, and obtain the doctor’s 
degree, or become T'sin-sz’, are fitted to fill the most impor- 
tant offices in the empire, and if they become Han-lin, they 
may receive the highest appointments in the gift of the 
emperor. Still it does not follow, as a matter of course, 
that those occupying these grades of literary rank secure 
places in the administration. They are only thereby pro- 
nounced by the minister of rites to be fitted forthem. The 
minister of offices may then exercise his own discretion, or 
caprice, and give them appointments, or pass them by to 
serve his favorites. This 1s a vice in the organization of 
the court, and has been the cause of much complaint. The 
minister of rites pronounces a man to be competent or 
worthy to hold office, but cannot confer the appointment 
upon him. The minister of offices has the appointing power 
exclusively in his hands. 
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The Mantshu emperors endeavor to maintain the military 
spirit among their subjects; and to this end they have also 
instituted military examinations corresponding to those for 
literary degrees, and the successful candidates are admitted 
to equal rank with the Siau-tsai, Kiu-jin and Tsin-sz’. 

The members of the imperial family are also obliged to 
submit to an examination before being admitted to adminis- 
trative charges; but this is a mere formality. Frequently, 
it is said, the essays are written by some other person than 
the candidate, and the examination is held almost in secret. 

Finally, it appears from some state-papers published in 
1829-30, in the Peking Gazette, that there are also regular 
examinations for the post of translators of the Russian or 
Mantshu into Chinese, attached to the court. Thus the gov- 
ernment seems to have made every possible application of 
the system of competition and examination. 

It remains to speak of certain institutions established at 
Peking, one of which, the Han-lin, has been frequently 
mentioned by name. The Han-lin, or Forest of Pencils, 1s 
sometimes called by Europeans the Imperial Academy of 
Peking, because it is composed of the most learned doctors, 
or Tsin-sz’, According to the statute that regulates its 
action and prescribes its duties, its members “are to prepare 
divers official documents, and write the history of their own 
times, as well as other works. Its chiefs | its members 
must devote themselves to the promotion of education 
among the various classes of the people, and in fine prepare 
them to hold office, and render them worthy to be presented 
to the choice of the sovereign.” Probably the most impor- 
tant duty devolving upon this body is the superintendence 
of the public examinations, and the preparation of the his- 
tory of the reigning dynasty, which is never published till 
after its close. These official historiographers must have 
accumulated, during the last two centuries, a vast amount 
of material for publication in the Imperial Archives. The 
education of the members of the imperial family is also 
incidentally a part of the duty of the Han-lin. e Offices 
of the Han-lin are equally divided between the Mantshu 
and the Chinese race. 

Inferior to this, is the Imperial College, the Astronomical 
College, and the Medical Gollege, which form three sci- 
entific and literary establishments immediately dependent 
upon the court. 
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The Imperial College has three classes of students, called 
the Kung-sing, Kien-sang, and Hio-sing, of which the first- 
mentioned is the highest. There are various ways of obtain- 
ing admission into this college, which we have not time to 
specify. Some obtain their places by imperial favor, some 
by purchase, and «thers by right of descent from soldiers 
who distinguished themselves in the Mantshu conquest in 
1644. The Hio-sing study in their respective languages, 
the Mantshu, the Mongol, or the Chinese. The other classes, 
it appears, confine themselves to Chinese literature. The 
course of study in this college occupies ten years. There 
is a sort of mathematical school attached to the Imperial 
College, which the Kung-sing and Kien-sing can enter, 
upon examination. 

The Astronomical College dates from the time of the 
Ming dynasty. Its constitution was materially changed by 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But its functions, after all, relate as 
much to astrology as to astronomy. It is governed by a 
high officer called a minister. He has under him two pre- 
fects or directors, the one a Mantshu, and the other a 
Chinese, or even an European; and four assistants, a Man- 
tshu, a Chinese, and two Europeans. They determine the 
laws of the motion of the stars, and regulate the notation 
of time among men; and in short, every thing that relates 
to divination, and to the choice of lucky days, forms a part 
of their duty. The astronomical theories of the Chinese are 
composed of the knowledge which they acquired of them- 
selves, mixed up with that which they have received from 
European missionaries. There are astronomers attached to 
the Imperial Observatory, and special professors who instruct 
a certain number of pupils, who are, for the most part, the 
sons of these astronomers. 

The preparation of the Imperial Almanac is considered 
by the Chinese as an affair of the gravest importance; and 
it seems to have been that which led to the legal introduc- 
tion of Europeans into the Astronomical College, because 
the Mantshus and Chinese very often made mistakes in the 
calendar. 

The Medical College can hardly be called a school, for no 
regular system of study or instruction is attached to the 
institution. Several of its members are constantly employed 
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in the service of the emperor and empress, and the imperial 
family; and when the emperor hears of the illness of a 
prince or princess, or of a minister of state, he delegates 
one of his physicians to visit the personage. Medical 
knowledge in China is acquired solely by practice, and some 
considerable attainments in this way suffice to introduce one 
of the profession into the College at the capital. 

We lone thus taken a cursory survey of the religion, the 
et gem of instruction, and the educational system, estab- 

ished in China, because it contributes to give an insight 
into the way in which certain remarkable results have been 
brought about in the national mind and manners. 

Confucianism, Buddhism, Tauism and Mohammedanism, 
but chiefly the first two, have long warred with each other 
in that country, until the nation, grown weary of strife, has 
at last settled down into a religious apathy, in which the 
Confucianist reposes with a superstitious and haughty athe- 
ism, the Buddhist slumbers with unthinking idolatry, the 
disciple of Lau-tsz’ dozes with his lazy abstractions, and 
dreams of the water of immortality, and the follower of 
Mohammed is quite at ease with his devotions to Allah. 
No bloody rites, no human sacrifices are seen, for the con- 
flict of various systems of religion has neutralized the 
strongest points of all, and kept the nation from any but 
the more decent exhibitions of Pagan devotion. 

Again, the long continued confinement of the Chinese to 
the exclusive study of their old classic books, has taught 
them to regard that which is most ancient as best and most 
venerable. We stand with our faces toward the future, 
looking for a golden age to come. as on the contrary, 
with their backs turned to ours, are indolently peering away 
into remote antiquity, and congratulating themselves on 
what their fathers were. We think the mind of man is 
destined to achieve greater things than it has hitherto accom- 
plished. They look to the far off past for all their models 
of the great, the heroic, and the good. 

To the same cause may also be ascribed the early matu- 
rity of the civilization of China. The mind of man, there, 
has been so fully occupied with the task assigned it in the 
educational course, that it has been effectually prevented 
from overleaping the boundaries by which it has been for 
ages circumscribed. It has had so much to do in the mere 
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study of the standard books, and of the language, that if 
other and new fields of knowledge had been presented to it, 
it could not have found time to explore them. But such a 
diversion was never attempted. Every learner has been shut 
up to the same studies, and to the same method. While, 
therefore, on our side of the world, we have been rushing 
forward in eager haste after new discoveries and inventions, 
and boldly adventuring all manner of experiments, in poli- 
tics, religion, science, and the arts, until at length we are 
scarcely surprised at any thing, the Chinese accomplished 
all that they could of this sort, long ago, and then sat down 
at rest within their own domain, content with what they 
were, and doggedly indifferent to every new thing. The 
very diversities of natural talent, that might, in other cir- 
cumstances, by the force of genius, have now and then pro- 
duced an innovator, or reformer, to start the nation on a 
new career of improvement, have in China been counter- 
acted, because all minds have been cast in the same mould, 
and it was impossible for any one to be much in advance of 
his age. To this, more than to any thing else, is to be 
attributed the anomalous fixedness of every thing in China. 
Manners, customs, and even opinions, have been almost 
equally unvarying from age to age. Even the cut of a coat 
has not changed for two hundred years. Thus, while one 
half of mankind is more or less pervaded by the elements 
of change and improvement, the other half is but the 
mummy of its antiquity. The Chinese of to-day is in all 
important respects the Mongol of the Christian era. 

‘he whole aim and scope of the government is to make 
its subjects peaceable machines; and though the state has 
taken so much pains to educate the people, it is solely with 
that view. Nor did a government ever succeed more admi- 
rably in its design. It imbues the mind of every child with 
those principles and sentiments which in their Mier ett 
shall make the man look up to the monarch as to his great 
and adorable father. In childhood, the subject is taught 
nothing that shall conflict with, but every thing that shall 
support and strengthen, the claims of the awe-inspiring 
despot. In manhood, too, he merely learns more fully to 
comprehend the same political dogmas, and by every appeal 
to his self-interest and ambition, is encouraged and stimula- 
ted to uphold them. It is no wonder, then, that the throne 
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is firmly supported; nor is that a misnomer by which the 
highest literary graduates are generally designated, the Dis- 
ciples of the Son of heaven. ‘They have been in the empe- 
ror’s school from first to last, and could but come out his 
tools and sycophants. Such they are, and such they will 
be, so long as the system of instruction remains what it is. 
There is one fruitful source of influences upon a nation’s 
character, to which allusion has scarcely been made in this 
paper, namely, the condition of females in China. Aristotle 
never said a truer thing, than when he remarked, that “if 
women are by barbarians reduced to the level of slaves, it 
is because barbarians themselves have never risen to the 
rank of men, that is, of men fit to govern; and nothing is 
more ruinous to a state than the defective education of 
women, since, wherever the institutions respecting one half 
of the community are faulty, the corruption of that half 
will gradually taint the whole.” Women are regarded in 
China as in other Pagan countries; only with more respect, 
in proportion as the Chinese are more civilized than other 
heathen nations. Still there is no provision made for their 
education, as there is for the other sex. In Canton, and 
perhaps in some of the other large cities, there are a few 
schools for girls, taught by women; and now and then, a 
woman is heard of who is able to read and write. Gen- 
erally, however, females are looked upon as unfit subjects 
of instruction in any thing more than household duties. 
Those who can read and write are therefore the more re- 
marked, while they live; and the memoirs of learned women 
are found among the biographies of distinguished men. 
Doubtless they are the more respected on account of their 
rarity, for women are generally left to grow up in ignorance. 
From the commencement of her life, woman is compara- 
tively a despised being. When a son is born, it is a day of 
rejoicing in the family. When a daughter is born, especially 
if she is not the first, it is an occasion of more lamentation 
than joy. She is not greeted with smiles and caresses, when 
she enters the world. If destined to be brought up as a 
lady, she is subjected to a painful compression of the feet, 
which makes her a cripple for life, in order to suit the 
national.taste, and notions of female beauty. The “golden 
water-lilies,” as those small feet are called, are essential to 
the perfection of a Chinese belle. She is betrothed, proba- 
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bly in infancy, to some unknown partner for life. The 
sition which involves in it most of human happiness or 
“misery, is contracted in that country, not by the parties most 
interested, but by their parents, and without consulting the 
wishes of the betrothed. It is deemed improper for them 
to see, much more to speak to, each other before marriage. 
When the bridal day arrives, at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies of the wedding, the bride and groom seat themselves 
at a table, and pledge each other in a a of wine, and go 
through the formality of tasting the viands set before them, 
and this is the first and the last time that the husband and 
wife eat at the same table. Henceforth, she is to serve her 
lord. In the most respectable families, the women, (for 
there is no legal limit to the number of wives a man may 
have,) are confined to a suite of apartments by themselves, 
Ladies are never seen abroad, but go out in closed sedans, 
whenever they pay visits to their female acquaintances. 
Let the imagination fill up the picture of a woman’s life in 
China. It is little, if any, better than the most abject slavery, 
with its accompaniments of ignorance and degradation. 
Such is the condition of the mothers of the land. From 
them each generation derives its first and deepest impres- 
sions. This is the soil in which the “roots of society” are 
lanted, and what must be expected from their growth? 
hen old enough to be transplanted from the nursery to 
the school, we have seen what change is given them. The 
subsequent training and instruction which the youth of that 
country receive, produces no other effect than to make them 
the fac-similes of their fathers. 
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CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS, 


(Continued from Volume First.*) 


The taking of Taj in Fars. 


DuRING the first part of the twenty-third year of the 
Hijrah, news came to the Khalifeh Omar Ibn E]-Khattab, 
that the king of Taj was collecting a large force, and waited 
to meet his army. ’Omar therefore marched twenty thou- 
sand troops to the aid of Firs. Tj, called in the Persian 
tongue Tuz, is a town of Firs, and is situated towards 
Ahwaz in the kingdom of Fars. 

The armies of Ahwaz and ’Ajem being assembled at 
Ahwaz, the Khalifeh sent the other army to join them, but 
without appointing any one to the command. The leader 
of each army had the command of a city. The Khalifeh 
directed that the whole force of Fars should be collected in 
one place, after which arrangements would be made for 
carrying on the war. “Go,” said he, “to Fars; but go not 
to the place where the enemy have set themselves down; 
for they will disperse, and their arrangements will be broken 
up. Attack every city which you fall in with.” 

The Khalifeh now gave the charge of the war to Mujashi’ 
Ibn Mes’iid Eth-Thakafy. He also conferred on him the 
government of Nisibir, and its vicinity. He conferred the 
government of Istakhr on ‘Othman Ibn Abi-l-’As Eth-Tha- 
kafy; and that of Shiraz on his brother Hakim Ibn Abi-l- 
’As, desiring him to reside there. He gave the government 
of Seba and Darabjerd to Sariyeh Ibn Zenim Ed-Dailamy. 





* The Committee of Publication have received valuable assistance, in the 
revision of this article, from Professor William W. Turner of New York. 
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The army with the above-mentioned commanders, started 
toward Firs. They set themselves down at Tj, with the 
troops of Medineh and of Firs. All the Muslim soldiers 
did not go at once to Tiij; each commander to whom a city 
was given, went to his city. At length, all the forces of Tuj 
dispersed. Mujdshi’, however, marched against that place, 
me took it. Then, leaving a few soldiers there, he made an 
excursion to Nisibir, taking much booty. This man was 
the brother of Aba ’Obeid Ibn Mes’fid, who, on the acces- 
sion of the Khalifeh Omar to the khalifate, and his call 
upon the chosen of the Most High to join in a holy war 
against the infidels, received the command of them, and fell 
a martyr at the battle of Kl-Jisr, under the feet of a white 
elephant. At the time when ’Alé El-Hadhramy took the 
cities of Tij and Istakhr, he crossed over the sea with his 
own forces, without the authority of the Khalifeh—on whom 
rest the divine complacency !—and the inhabitants of those 
two cities apostatized from the faith of Islam. 

When Mujishi’ took Taj, he divided the riches and booty 
of the place among his followers. He retained, however, a 
fifth part of it, and sent it with a missive of conquest to the 
Prince of the believers. 

On the departure of the army of ‘Othman Ibn Abi-l-’As 
for Istakhr, the forces in that place marched out against 
him. He engaged them, and put them to flight; and ap- 
proaching the gates of that city, besieged it. He ms 
peace with the city, and took possession of it. He then sent 
a letter, with a fifth part of the booty, to the Khalifeh. 

Hakim Ibn Abi-l--As, the brother of ‘Othman, went 
toward Shiraz. At the same time, Shahrek left Taj with 
many troops, all of whom were men encased in iron; they 
were clothed in armor to such a degree that their eyes were 
scarcely visible. Hakim also had a great many troops, all 
of whom were experienced in warfare and full of courage, 
the chosen troops of the Arabs, as well as their greatest 
champions, such, for instance, as Abdallah Ibn Mu’ammar 
Et-Temimy, Shibl Ibn Ma’bed El-Bejely, Jarid El-’Abd, 
and Aba Sighrah the father of Mihbal; and they all, at 
length, gave battle to the troops of Shahrek. When the 
light of day touched their helmets and their corslets, men’s 
eyes were dazzled with their brightness. This brightness 
fell upon the Muslims, so that their eyes were blinded. 
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They fought so stoutly that by noon the troops of the city 
were defeated; and they used their swords with such effect 
that they killed an innumerable number of persons. Hakim, 
with his own hand, killed Shahrek and his son. There was 
a person with Shahrek, from ’Ajem, named Azdindin, who 
came with his own troops to ask quarter of Hakim; which 
the latter gave him. When their forces were defeated, an 
immense amount of treasure fell into the hands of the Mus- 
lims; which being divided amongst them, Hakim sent the 
news to the Khalifeh by a missive of conquest. 

Now when Sariyeh Ibn Zenim marched toward Seba and 
Darabjerd, his forces entered the fortress of the latter, and 
occupied it for the space of three months. At length, 
assistance was asked from the villages in the neighborhood 
of Shiraz; and after assembling a large force, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city, and attacked the Muslim army. 
The battle was a severe one, and many Muslims fell. Tt 
was the time of the prayer of Friday, and the battle took 
place in a plain; near the Muslims there was a high moun- 
tain. The infidels surrounded the Muslims, and made great 
havoc among them, so that their position was very critical, 
and they were near being defeated. Sériyeh—on whom rest 
the divine complacency !—was fighting with his head bare, 
when suddenly he heard the voice of the Khalifeh, crying 
aloud, “O Sariyeh! the mountain, the mountain!” meaning, 
OSariyeh! turn against the mountain. Thereupon, Sériyeh 
cried out to the troops, “O helpers, I have just heard the 
voice of the Khalifeh; did not you also hear it?” They 
answered, “We heard it; but this is not the voice of the 
Khalifeh "Omar, for there is a great distance between him 
and us.” Séariyeh replied, “The Most High has caused us 
to hear it, and ointed out a way for us.” Then, on his col- 
lecting his soldiers, they placed their backs to the mountain. 
That evening they found safety; and on the following day 
they recommenced the battle, and subdued and took the 
city. The Khalifeh ‘Omar at Medineh had a vision on Fri- 
day eve; the troops of Sariyeh were in his heart, and he 
was sorrowful, for it was then three months since they had 
nae before the gates of the fortress of Darabjerd, without 

is having any news of them. ’Omar saw them in his dreams 
that night engaged in battle, and he told the vision to his 
people, at the hour of the prayer of Friday. At the same 
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time, he ascended the pulpit, and read the khotbeh. While 
thus engaged, the Most High removed the veil from his 
eyes, and he beheld Sériyeh and his soldiers. The Khalifeh 
remained silent, just as a person is silent who beholds an 
object, and regards it attentively; then reflecting for a mo- 
ment, he saw Sariyeh and his troops surrounded by Persian 
forces, and observed that, had they turned their backs 
toward the mountain, their position would have been an 
easy one. So he cried out aloud, “O Sariyeh! the moun- 
tain, the mountain!” and recommenced reciting the khotbeh. 
The Most High caused his voice to reach from Medineh to 
the place where the Muslims were engaged in battle. 
ow when Sariyeh had ended the fight, he found himself 
ossessed of great riches and booty, which he sent to the 
halifeh Omar. Among these, there was a casket filled 
with jewels, which he did not touch, but, confiding it to a 
messenger, sent it with a missive of conquest to the Khalifeh, 
for his own use. On the arrival of the messenger, "Omar was 
in the mosque, feeding the poor, the strangers, and the trav- 
ellers. He stopped in front of the Khalifeh, who, supposing 
him also to be a stranger in need of food, bade him be 
seated, and gave him something to eat. The Khalifeh was 
accustomed to eat his own meals at home with his family; so 
that, when the people had been fed, he returned to his dwell- 
ing, followed by the bearer of the casket of jewels, whom 
he bade enter, and the man did so. ’Omar then directed 
his own meal to be brought before him. The wife of the 
Khalifeh was named Omm Kulthiim, the daughter of the 
Prince of the believers ’Aly Ibn Abi Tilib—on whom rest 
the divine favor and complacency !—She laid before the Kha- 
lifeh a little barley-bread, and a little olive-oil, with a small 
quantity of honey and salt. The Khalifeh asked her if she 
had not cooked something; when she answered, “How can 
I cook any thing, when I have nothing to wear?” for Omm 
Kulthiim’s clothes were all worn out. The Khalifeh jokingly 
asked her, “ What have you done with your drawers? are 
they not sufficient for you who are the daughter of ’Al 
Ibn Abi Talib, and the lawful spouse of Omar Ibn El- 


Khattab?” Then addressing the messenger, he exclaimed, 
“Tn God’s name! had Omm Kulthfim been satisfied with us, 
our meal would have been better.” So they ate together; 
and the messenger knew the Khalifeh, but the latter did 
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not know him. Then addressing him, he said, “O Prince 
of the believers, I am a messenger from Sariyeh, and have 
brought you a missive of conquest, with a fifth part of the 
booty.” ‘God be praised!” exclaimed the Khalifeh; and 
turning his face toward the man, he asked him for his news. 
The messenger took out the casket and showed it to the Kha- 
lifeh. The latter commanded him to return with it to Sa- 
riyeh, and to tell him to divide its contents among the Mus- 
lims who fought the battle with him; “because,” said he, “to 
them it rightly belongs.” The messenger left the Khalifeh ; 
and when the people of Medineh inquired of him about the 
battle, he said to them, “‘ We were engaged with the enem 
on Friday, when we heard the voice of the Khalifeh crying 
out, ‘O Sariyeh! the mountain, the mountain!’” On com- 
paring times, they found that it was the same day and hour 
when the Prince of the believers was in the pulpit; and that 
his words, by the command of the Most High, were con- 
veyed to Sariyeh. 


The conquest of Kermén. 


In the twenty-second year of the Hijrah, the Muslim 
forces marched with ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab, and Suheil Ibn 
‘Ady, against Kerman, and in the twenty-third year made 
war upon it. The inhabitants of that country were collected 
together in a numerous body; one tribe residing in the 
mountains, called in the Persian tongue Kéfej, and in the 
Arabic Kaufas, also came down to the city; and the forces 
were very strong in numbers. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of the people of Kerman, the Most High granted victory 
to the Muslims, and many of the infidels were slain. One 
district of Kerman was called Jireft, against which Abdal- 
lah Ibn ’Attéb sent Suheil. The latter went by the summer 
road between the cities, collecting all the beasts of burthen 
which he could find, both horses and mules, until their 
number became so great that none but Allah knows how 
many they were,—all of which were taken as booty. He 
sent a letter to the Khalifeh Omar with a fifth part of the 
same, giving him an account of his success. He likewise 
despatched ’Abdallah Ibn Yezid Ibn Naufal El-Khuza’y to 
Tiskin, who opened the way from the frontiers of K6- 
histan to those of Tiskin; from whence he went to the 
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Prince of the believers, and told him, “I have opened an 
extent of two provinces (sanjdék), even from the frontiers of 
Kéhistan aly to Kerman; I therefore ask you to give 
them to me.” The Khalifeh was desirous of letting him 
have them; so he wrote on the subject to "Abdallah Ibn 
*Attéb, who replied that they were two large places, and 
were the entrances to Khorésan. Whereupon the Khalifeh 
gave them to him. 


The conquest of Sijistan. 


This year, (A. H. 23,) the Khalifeh ‘Omar sent ’Amr Ibn 
El-’As Et-Temimy to Sijistén, and sent his own son ’Abd- 
allah with him. He furnished him with a great number 
of troops. The king of Sijistén also, on his side, assem- 
bled a large force, and marched out as far as the frontiers 
of his country, where he offered battle to the Muslims. He 
was, however, defeated. The capital of Sijistén was called 
Zirenk; and it had a very strong castle, in which he took 
refuge. He closed its gates, and fortified its towers very 
formidably. The Muslims captured all the towns in its 
neighborhood, and it was the only place that held out 
against them. Islim had now extended to the borders of 
Hindistin, and Kandahar. When the king found that all 
Sijistén had fallen under the power of the Muslims, and 
that he could no longer maintain his position, he made peace 
with them, and surrendered the castle of Zirenk. 

In the days of the Khalifeh "Omar, ’Abdallah Ibn ’Amr 
and ’Asim resided at Zirenk, and they were still there in 
the times of the Khalifehs Othman and ’Aly. In the days 
of Mo’awiyeh, that Khalifeh sent Ziyéd into Irak, and his 
son Muslim Ibn Ziyad into Sijistén. The latter country 
borders close on the frontiers of Hindistin, and the whole 
of it was conquered during the time of Mo’awiyeh, the 
inhabitants all submitting to the rule of Muslim Ibn Ziyad, 
and adopting the faith of Islam. 


The conquest of Mukrén. 


Between Kerman and Sind lies a country called Mukran. 
In it are many cities, one of which is named Tiz, and an- 
other Khésh; and all of them belong to Mukran. 
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When ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab had conquered Kermin, he 
sent Hakim Ibn ’Omar Eth-Tha’leby to Mukran, together 
with Shihab Ibn Muhariby; and he also despatched after 
them Suheil Ibn’Ady. These forces all united on the fron- 
tiers of Mukrén. Now the frontiers of Mukréan join those 
of the king of Sind. The king of Mukrén therefore sent 
a messenger to the latter, and asked his assistance, saying 
that an Arab army was coming against him. The king of 
Sind forthwith assembled a strong force, and went to his 
aid with many fighting elephants. The Muslims sent word 
of this to Kerman; on the receipt of which, ’Abdallah 
appointed a lieutenant in his place, and marched towards 
Mukran. The inhabitants of the latter country call their 
king, in the language of Sind, Retbil, which answers to the 
Persian Kesra. 

When ’Abdallah reached the Muslim army, he found 
also the Retbil with his forces, waiting the arrival of those 
from Sind; for he had sent persons through all the towns 
of that country, asking for men to join his army, and each 
day troops came to him from some of those places. At 
first, the Muslim troops encamped at some distance from 
Mukran; but ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attéb exclaimed against this, 
as a measure Which gave to the enemy time to collect all 
his people around him. So, at nightfall, he made an attack 
upon the enemy in the dark, and put a great many to 
the sword. That night, the infidels were routed; the 
Retbil lost his head, and his army was pursued by the Mus- 
lim forces. The destruction of the infidels continued until 
morning; many prisoners were taken, with a great number 
of elephants. The next day, a distribution of ,the booty 
was made; and ’Abdallah despatched Sahar El-’"Id with a 
fifth part of the booty, and a missive of conquest, to the 
Khalifeh "Omar. The letter explained at length the way 
in which the battle had been gained, and with what ease 
the enemy was routed; and it concluded with asking per- 
mission to send a force beyond Mukran, and to take posses- 
sion of the country. ‘Give me leave,” said Abdallah, “to 
march to the territory of the king of Sind.” At the same 
time, he asked what he should do with the elephants he had 
captured. 

hen the Khalifeh "Omar read ’Abdallah’s letter, he 
inquired of Sahér, ‘What sort of a country is this Muk- 
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ran?” To which Sahar made answer, “O Prince of the 
believers, its plains are like mountains, its water is scanty, 
its enemies are brave, and its dates are bad; if there are 
many soldiers in it, they will be half starved, and will lose 
their courage; and the country beyond it is still worse.” 
The Khalifeh wrote in reply to Abdallah, “Go not beyond 
Mukrin; for you have no business in the country of Sind. 
Do not therefore destroy the Muslims; but write to Sind 
that, if any of its princes need elephants, they may purchase 
them, and do you divide the proceeds among the Muslims.” 
All of which was done as the Khalifeh commanded. 


An account of the affair of Beirit. 


Beyond the borders of Basrah, there is a place called 
Beirfit. The Khalifeh "Omar gave to Abii Miisa El-Ash’ary 
all that country which extends from Basrah to the confines 
of Sind. He addressed a letter to Abi Misa, in which he 
advised him to keep a good watch over those parts, lest 
enemies should come in upon him from Sind, Amman, and 
Ahwaz, and elsewhere. ow, whithersoever the Muslims 
carried their arms, the infidels met with defeat. The latter 

athered from Ahwaz and Kerman into Beirit; and Abia 

isa, on being apprized of the fact, sent Muhdajir Ibn Ziyad 
with troops against them. This affair occurred in the twen- 
ty-third year of the Hijrah, and in the month of Rama- 
dhén. He ordered that if Muhajir became a martyr, his 
brother Rebi’ Ibn Ziyiéd should be appointed commander in 
his place. Both the brothers went to Beirft together; and 
it being summer, the weather was extremely warm. Muhdjir 
was ordered by Abii Misa not to require the troops under 
his command to keep the fast in such places as he visited, 
lest, if a battle should take place, they should prove feeble 
when they ought to be strong. As Abii Misa commanded, 
so it was done. Muhajir became a martyr in the conflict 
which ensued; and his brother Rebi’, seizing the standard, 
rushed into the fight, and conquered the infidels. Not 
much booty was taken; for the troops of the enemy were 
deserters who possessed but few effects of value. Man 
captives, however, were made; who were all of good fami- 
lies, being the sons of people of rank. Abi Misa com- 
manded that the prisoners should ransom themselves; and 
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for that purpose he permitted them to go to their fathers, and 
bring the price of their redemption, to be divided among 
the troops. “This,” said he, “will be better than to keep 
them prisoners.” He selected from among the captives 
sixty for his own service, telling them to send a messenger 
to their fathers, for money wherewith to redeem themselves. 
The homes of these captives were distant; some were from 
Ispahan, and others from Kerman and Mukran. When the 
prices set upon them were received, they were delivered to 
those who brought the money. Then taking out a fifth 
part of the same, he wrote a letter to the Khalffeh, for the 
purpose of sending it to him. The rule on such occasions 
was, that the Khalifeh should present something from the 
public treasury to the messenger who brought the news; and 
this rule had been established by the Prophet himself. So, 
when Abi Misa desired to send the messenger with the 
news of his success, a person of the tribe of the Beni ’Anzeh, 
named Dhubbeh Ibn Muhsin, arose, and addressing him said, 
“Q prince, I beg you to send me with your messenger, that 
I also may receive something from the Khalifeh.” Aba 
Misa granted his request, and sent him with the letter. 
There was also a poet, named Khatiyeh, who, on recitin 
an adulatory poem before Abi Misa, received one ema 
dirhems for it, from the booty. 

When the messenger reached Medineh, Dhubbeh El-’ Anzy 
was with him; and on entering the presence of the Kha- 
lifeh "Omar, he complained to him against Abi Misa El-Ash- 
ary, saying, “O Prince of the believers, it is not right that 
he should be your agent [for the receipt of the public reve- 
nue], since he has retained for himself, contrary to the 
rights of the Muslims, no less than sixty handsome young 
slaves from among the captives. Moreover, he gave to the 
poet Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems from the public treas- 
ury, for reciting a poem in his praise. He has also two 
measures with which he measures out provisions, one of 
which is large, and the other small. And he has two seal- 
rings, of which he himself keeps one, and the other is in 
the possession of Ziyéd, to whose charge he has confided 
all the affairs of the believers, and who writes all the com- 
munications; so that this person does whatever he chooses, 
without Abi Misa’s knowing any thing about it. Aba 
Misa likewise has a mistress named ’Akileh, of uncom- 
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mon beauty and elegance, who is a great eater. When you 
dismissed Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh in favor of Abdi Misa, 
whom you appointed governor of Basrah, the former sent 
her to him as a bribe. He gives her every morning a dish 
full of stewed meat, and another at evening; while there 
are many persons among us who cannot obtain even a piece 
of bread.” 

The Khalifeh Omar, on hearing this, directed the accuser 
to draw up this statement with his own hand, and give it 
to him, which El-’Anzy did. The Khalifeh then wrote to 
Abii Misa, simply requiring his presence at Medineh. On 
his arrival there, he was confronted with El-’Anzy, into 
whose hands were put the accusations drawn up by himself; 
which he was requested to read aloud. 

The first accusation which El-’Anzy read, was to the effect 
that Abii Misa had selected sixty of the slaves for his own 
service. The Khalifeh demanding of the accused what he 
had to reply to it, he said that it was true; that the sixty 
females were all young persons of noble birth; that as they 
had said their fathers would pay a high price for their ran- 
som, he had put them aside; and that, having received the 
money, he had divided it among the Muslims. El-’Anzy 
asked him why he kept them in his own service. He 
replied that he did it in order to let the parents know that 
their children had been reduced to a degrading employment, 
and thus to move them to pay the more for their release 
from it. The Khalifeh Omar Ibn El]-Khattéb commanded 
El-’Anzy to continue, and he read, “ You gave to the poet 
Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems belonging to the Muslims, for 
a eer which he had composed in your praise.” To which 
Aba Misa answered, “I gave it to him to stop his tongue; 
even as the Prophet—on whom be blessings and peace !— 
gave offerings to the poets for the same purpose, and on one 
occasion exclaimed to ’Aly Ibn Abii Tlib, ‘O ’Aly, cut off 
their tongues from me.” “But why did you pay this 
money out of the public treasury?” asked El-’Anzy. Abi 
Misa replied, “I did it to conciliate the poet in favor of 
Islam : for after the decease of the Prophet, he apostatized 
from it; but he is now again a believer. I desired to render 
Islém agreeable to him, in the same manner as the Prophet 
gave offerings out of the public treasury to Abii Sufyén, 
and Safwan, and others of his companions.” The Khalifeh 
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directed El-’Anzy to read on; and he said, “He has two 
measures, of which one is small and the other large.” To 
which Abi Misa replied, “The grain which I take out of 
the public treasury, 1s measured with the smaller, and that 
which I give to the Muslims and to the poor, with the larger 
one.” ‘Omar desiring El-’Anzy to continue, the latter read, 
“He has given his own seal to Ziyéd, and confided all the 
affairs of the Muslims to his charge.” Abi Miisa answered, 
“Ziyad is a wise and prudent, and well-bred man, and a 
good clerk withal ; ae as 1 have never found a man more 
reliable for the aflairs of the Muslims than he, I confided 
them to him.” Again ’Omar bade the accuser read on; and 
he said, ‘ He has received a slave named ’Akileh as a bribe 
from Mughairah [bn Shu’beh.” T'o which Abi Misa replied, 
“T did not receive her as a bribe. He gave her to me sim- 
ply in token of good will; as he had no reason to be afraid 
of me, nor was he at all in need of my assistance. He gave 
her to me as a present, and thus made friends with me, 
according to the saying of the Prophet, ‘Give gifts to each 
other, and make friends.’ ” 

The Khalifeh now said to Abii Misa, “Go to Basrah, but 
send Ziyaid to me.” And to El-’Anzy he said, “ You have 
not told me lies, for which I should punish you; neither does 
what you have said render it necessary for me to dismiss 
Abii Misa. So depart, and be careful that you say nothing 
to any one against him.” 

When Abt Misa arrived at Basrah, he sent Ziyad to the 
Khalifeh "Omar, who inquired of him, how many dirhems 
he received as his salary from Abii Misa. To which he 
answered, “'T'wo thousand.” ‘“ How often has he made you 
presents?” continued the Khalifeh; and he replied, “Twice.” 
On the Khalifeh inquiring what he did with them, he an- 
swered, “ As my mother Hamiyeh was in captivity, I pur- 
chased her freedom with the first. I had also an uncle who 
was a prisoner, named ’Obeireh, who had brought me up; 
he having thus many claims upon me, I redeemed him with 
the second gift.” The Khalffeh commended what he had 
done, saying that he had only fulfilled the obligations of 
duty and the holy law, and thus obeyed the commands of 
the Prophet. The Khalifeh also gave him back the ring 
which he had in the mean time taken from him, and, after 
approving his entire conduct, sent him again to Abii Misa. 
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An account of Selimeh Ibn Kais. 


In this year, [A. H. 23,] the Khalifeh Omar also sent 
troops against the Kurds. Many warriors had collected 
around him, whom it was desirable to send away some 
where; but for some time there were no enemies near him, 
News at length came to Omar that the Kurds who dwelt 
on the confines of Ahwaz, between that country and Fars, 
were committing robberies on the road; that they had not 
become Muslims, and would not muster with the troops of 
the Muslims; and that the soldiers who were in the cities, 
villages, and country around about, would not engage against 
them.* 

So the Khalifeh called to him Selimeh Ibn Kais El-Ash- 
ja’y, and informed him of what he had heard respecting the 
Kurds, and added, “There are a great number of brave 
fighting men here from the Arab tribes. Take them, and 

o forth against these Kurds; compel them to become Mus- 
ims, and thus relieve the believers from the troubles which 
they cause them. When you see the enemy, do not be in 
a hurry to attack them. First invite them to adopt the 
faith of Islam; if they accept it, receive them; but if they 
refuse it, demand the payment of the tribute; and if they 
also refuse this, then make war upon them. Should they 
now ask quarter of you in the name of the judgment of 
the Most High, do not grant it; for you do not-know what 
is his judgment respecting them. You can, however, grant 
it to them in the name of the judgment of Islim; for that 
= do know. If your arms meet with victory, collect the 
ty, and impose a capitation-tax on the vanquished. 
Conceal nothing of the spoils from each other; do not put 
the women and children to death; and if you kill any, do 
rey" mutilate them by cutting off their noses, ears, hands, 
or feet.” 

After the Khalifeh had thus delivered his instructions, he 
sent off Selimeh Ibn Kais with the troops. When Selimeh, 
who was a very brave man, came upon the Kurds, he invited 





* Col. Taylor, the former Resident of the East-India Company at Bagdad, 
has lately taken to any a history of the Kurds, called Térikh-i-Akrdd, 
which it is hoped may find a translator. 
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them to embrace Islém; and upon their refusal to do so, he 
demanded the capitation-tax. This they also refused, and so 
he attacked and routed them, taking much booty; a fifth part 
of which, with news of the victory, he sent to the Khalifeh. 
Among the booty was a casket filled with rubies, which he 
also gave to his messenger, telling him to present it to the 
Khalifeh for himself; “ use,” added he, “his expenses 
are very great.” When this person arrived at Medineh, he 
found the _—_ assembled in the mosque, and the Khalifeh 
‘Omar feeding them. In a previous part of this history, it 
was mentioned that the Khalifeh every day had a camel 
killed and boiled with salt, and that from this he fed the 
poor and the strangers. This food he caused to be set out 
with bread, in earthen vessels, in the mosque; the people 
ate it there; and afterwards he would return to his own 
house, and take his own meal. Now the messenger relates 
that, at the moment of his arrival, a dish of boiled meat was 
served in the mosque; and that the Khalifeh was engaged 
in distributing the food, followed by his servants, who divi- 
ded the meat and bread. The Khalifeh stood in the midst 
of the people, having in his hand a wand like the crook of 
a shepherd who watches over his sheep. He examined the 
contents of each individual's vessel, Ricco his servants 
to add more bread, or meat, as the case required. “He 
directed me,” adds the messenger, “to be seated; but I did 
not eat of the food which he gave to the others, since there 
was better for me. After the people had eaten, he directed 
his servant to carry away the vessels and tables; whereupon 
he left. I remained there until the servant had finished, 
and then I went along with him to the Khalifeh’s. The 
casket which I had brought for him, was among my bag- 
gage. I entered his dwelling, and found him seated on a 
coarse cloak, on which was a cushion filled with the fibres 
of the date-leaf. On observing me, he pushed the cushion 
toward me; so seating myself upon it, I said, ‘I am an 
envoy from Selimeh Ibn Kais.’ He now bade me welcome, 
adding his salutations to Selimeh; and upon his ———s 
after the latter, and the Muslim forces, I informed him of 
their success, and of the booty they had taken, which gave 
him much pleasure. 

“T now took out,” says the messenger, “the casket of 
jewels, and placed it before him. He asked what jewels they 
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were; and I informed him, that Selimeh, having found the 
casket among the booty, did not divide it, but sent it for his 
acceptance, as his provisions were a great expense to him, 
The Khalifeh looked at me fixedly, and then at the jewels; 
and presently he burst into tears. Placing his hands upon 
his sides, he exclaimed, ‘May the Most High not satisfy the 
belly and the eyes of "Omar, if what he has already given 
him of this world’s goods be not enough for him!’ Then 
addressing his servant Azfa, who stood near him, he said, 
‘O Azfa, smite this man on the neck.’” 

The messenger adds, “ As I was tying up the casket, the 
man struck me on the neck; and when I had done, the Kha- 
lifeh ordered me to carry it back forthwith to Selimeh, and 
tell him to divide it among the Muslims, who had more 
right to it than he. ‘Hasten,’ continued he, ‘lest they dis- 

erse; and inform Selimeh that I do this as an example to 

uslims.’ I replied to the Khalifeh, ‘O Prince of the be- 
lievers, you thus hasten my departure, while I have neither 
camel nor horse; how can I go?’ He forthwith bade Azfa 
to furnish me with two white camels from among those 
which were given as alms; telling me, at the same time, to 
mount and depart. He ordered me, on my arrival at the 
camp, to present the camels to those of the soldiers whom 
I considered poorer than myself. I did as I was bid, and 
returned to Selimeh, to whom I gave back the jewels. He 
sent them to Basrah, sold them, and distributed the proceeds 
among the troops.” 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ’OMAR. 


In the commencement of the twenty-third year of the 
Hijrah, the Khalifeh ‘Omar went to the Hijéz, and per- 
formed the pilgrimage. He took with him the wives of the 
late Prophet—on whom be blessings and peace !—from Me- 
dineh, paying their expenses out of the public treasury. 

It was in the latter part of the year that he returned. 
Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh had a black slave named Firiz, 
whose surname was Abii Lali: this wretch made the Kha- 
lifeh a martyr.: Firiz was a Christian (Zarsd@), and by trade 
a carpenter. Mughairah had put an iron collar around 
his neck, and made him work; and out of the gains of his 
labor Mughairah reserved daily two pieces of silver. One 
day, Firfiz came to the Khalifeh, who was seated among the 
believers, and addressing him said, “O Prince of the believ- 
ers, Mughairah has put an iron around my. neck, and requires 
of me two pieces of silver every day, which I am unable to 
give him.” The Khalifeh inquired of him what he could 
do; and he answered, “I am a carpenter, a painter, and a 
blacksmith.” The Khalifeh replied, “Since you know so 
many things, two pieces of silver are not too much for you 
to pay. I have also heard you called a miller, and have 
been told that you can put up a wind-mill.” Firiz answer- 
ing in the affirmative, the Khalifeh said, “Then put up a 
mill for me.” The man replied, “If I live, I will put up one 
for you that shall rejoice the hearts of all the — of the 
East and the West.” And so saying, he departed. 

That same day, the Khalifeh Omar remarked, “That 
slave has a design upon my life.” On the day following, 
Ka’ab el-Ahbar went to the Khalifeh, and exclaimed, “O 
Prince of the believers, make your will; for you will die in 
three days.” ‘Omar asked him how he knew it, saying, “Did 
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9g see my name in the Taurah,* and learn it from that?” 
e answered, “I did not find your name; but I found a 
description of you, together with a description of the blessed 
Prophet ; and as you are his successor, I found the number 
of years of your khalifate.” Then adding that only three 
days of that period remained, he departed. Now the Kha- 
lifeh did not feel in the least indisposed; and he was sur- 
prised at the words of Ka’ab el-Ahbar. This occurred in 
the twenty-third year of the Hijrah, and in the month of 
Dhi-l-Hijjeh. When the Khalifeh Omar returned from the 
Hijaz, four days only of Dhi-l-Hijjeh remained. At the 
hour of the morning-prayer he left his house, and came to 
the mosque, where all the companions of the Prophet—on 
whom be peace !—stood in files. Firiz stood in the front 
file, holding in his hand an Ethiopian knife resembling a 
two-edged kama ;+ and just as the Prince of the believers 
passed in front of the file, he stabbed him with the knife six 
times, right and left, on the shoulders. He also struck him 
one blow under the navel; and it was this wound which 
proved fatal. 

As soon as Firfiz had stabbed the Khalifeh, he fled from 
among the people. The Khalifeh fell down, exclaiming, 
“Ts ’Abd Er-Rahman here?” This person coming forward, 
he bade him act as Imam, and thus enable the people to 

rform their morning-prayer. He was then conveyed to 

is house. After’Abd Er-Rahman had assisted at the prayer 
for pardon, he returned to the Khalifeh, who said to him, 
“Abd Er-Rahman, I place the affairs of the Muslims in 
your hands; do not say that you will not accept the charge.” 
Abd Er-Rahman replied, “‘O Prince of the believers, I have 
something to ask of you; if you tell me this, I will accept 
it.” “Speak,” answered the Khalifeh; “let me know your 
request.” ’Abd Er-Rahman continued, “Do you deem it 
proper, that in assuming this charge I should take counsel 
on the subject with the Muslims?” The Khalifeh answered, 
“No.” “How then can I accept?” The Khalifeh replied, 
“Be silent; speak of it to no one except to those persons 
with whom I know that the Prophet, at his decease, parted 
in entire satisfaction. Call them together; I leave this mat- 
ter to them, and let them entrust the charge to whomsoever 
they may agree upon.” 





* The Pentateuch. + A Circassian dagger. 
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So five individuals were called in; these were ’Aly Ibn Abii 
Talib, "Othman Ibn ’Affain, Zubeir Ibn El-’Auwam, Sa’ad 
Ibn Abi Wakkas, and Talha. All these were sent for; and 
all came except Talha, who, having gone to a village, could 
not be found. ’Omar said to them, ‘“ When the blessed 
Prophet left this world, he departed satisfied with you all; 
now let not the affairs of the believers be neglected by you. 
When I am dead, call also Talha to you; then sit ye all five 
down, and for five days take counsel among yourselves 
respecting the choice of a Khalifeh. When he has been 
appointed, let all the rest be submissive to him, and let him 
lead the people in their prayers. Now, I enjoin upon whom- 
soever of you accepts this charge, to be just and equitable 
towards the others; to keep their hearts contented, and to be 
kind to them; for they are the companions of the Prophet, 
who, in leaving this world, departed from it wholly satisfied 
with them. Whoever may be chosen as Khalifeh, I charge 
that he look well after the Arab people, for they are the 
strength of the Muslims; and let him study their rights. I 
also leave as my, testament, that whatever people shall come 
under the obligation of God and the Pro fret, they must be 
required to pay the capitation-tax, and be kept subject to this 
rule.” Then turning his face towards ’Aly Ibn Aba Tilib 
—on whom be peace !—he said, “O ’Aly, should the charge 
fall upon you, act so that the Benfi Hashim shall not domi- 
neer over the believers.”* After which, becoming feeble, 
he remained silent; he spoke no more, and his eyes closed. 
A little while after, he again opened them; his son ’Abdal- 
lah was then at his side, an addressing him, he asked, 
“’ Abdallah, who was it that stabbed me?” His son replied, 
“The Christian Abi Lili.” The dying Khalifeh exclaimed, 
“God be praised that I have received my death-wound from 
an infidel like him, and have thus become a martyr!” He 
then added, “’Abdallah, go to "Aisheh; tell her that if she 
gives permission, I should like to be interred by the side 
of the holy Prophet; but in case she does not grant it, 
place me in the cemetery of the Muslims.” Then feeling 
weak, his eyes again closed; afterwards, the voices of the 
people outside coming through the door, he reopened them, 
and asked what sound it was. On being told that the Mu- 





* The Bend Hashim being the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. 
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hajirs and the Nasirs* asked permission to see him, address- 
ing his son, he exclaimed, ‘“O ’Abdallah, call these people ; 
let them all come in.” So each one was admitted in turn; 
and among the rest, it happened that Ka’ab el-Ahbar came. 
When ’Omar beheld him, Ka’ab’s prediction respecting 
his death came to his mind, and he recited the following 
distichs : 
“Ka'ab promised me three days of life, 
And there was no error in what Ka’ab said ; 


Nor have I any fear of death, 
Though I fear for the sins that I have committed.” 


On that day, the Khalifeh Omar expired. There are sev- 
eral versions of the circumstances attending his death. One 
of these is, that after Lili stabbed him, he lived three 
days; and that when he expired, Suheib performed the 
morning-prayer. They said to Omar, “O Prince of the 
believers, let us fetch a physician ;” and he having answered, 
“Do as you please,” they brought in one of the Beni Ha- 
rith, a man of talent, who called for water, and gave it to 
’Omar to drink. On his drinking it, the liquid flowed out 
of the wound under his navel; milk was next given him, 
and it also came out; next a thick potage was tried, and it 
likewise flowed out from the same wound: whereupon the 

hysician bade the Khalifeh make his will, ‘“ because,” said 
e, “your worldly affairs have come to an end.” ‘To this 
the Khalifeh answered that he had already made it. 

Another account says that the day on which he expired 
was Wednesday, and that he was interred the same day. 
The persons before named then held a council together; 
three days passed away, and on the fourth, which was the 
first of Muharram, the beginning of the twenty-fourth year 
of the Hijrah, they agreed upon ’Othman, and elected him 
to be the successor to the khalifate. 

Many persons relate that "Omar was still alive on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and that he did not expire till Friday. 
They say that it was at the close of the year, and that on 
the first Sunday of Muharram he was consigned to the tomb. 
A council was then held, which continued three days, during 
which Suheib performed the morning-prayer. They washed 
his body, and desired to perform his funeral prayer. ’Oth- 





* The companions of the Prophet's flight, and those who befriended him 
in Medineh. 
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man and ’Aly both came forward; one stood at his head, and 
the other at his feet, and both bade ’Abd Er-Rahman Ibn 
’Auf take the lead, and say the prayer. But ’Abd Er- 
Rahman replied, “ Neither ‘will I lead, nor shall you.” 
“Who is then to take the lead ?” they asked. He answered, 
“Suheib, who was bidden to do so by the Khalifeh ‘Omar 
himself; ‘and him will the people obey.” “You have spo- 
ken truly,” they all replied. So, Suheib being called, he 

came and ‘performed the prayer, and then they ‘all followed 
the body to the grave. 

The following day was Tuesday, the second day of Muhar- 
ram, in the tw enty -fourth year of the Hijrah. On this day, 
they inaugurated Othman as the successor of the Prophet. 
The services continued until the afternoon-prayer, without 
being ended; so that Suheib performed the prayer of the 
following morning, and also that of mid-day. It was now 
finished; and when the Mu’azzin proclaimed the afternoon- 
prayer, the people assembled before the Khalifeh Othman. 


The genealogy of the deceased Khalifeh ‘Omar is as 
follows: 

‘Omar Ibn El-Khattéb Ibn Nufeil Ibn "Abd El-’Ozza Ibn 
Rayah Ibn ‘Abdallah Ibn Kart Ibn Razah Ibn ’Ady Ibn 
Ka’ab Ibn Luwei. His surname was Abii Hafs. His mother 
was Hantemeh, daughter of Hashim Ibn Mughairah Ibn 
‘Abdallah Ibn "Amr Ibn Mahzim. His honorary name 
was Firik. Some of the people of his tribe state, that he 
received this name from the blessed Prophet ; others, that 
it was given him by a Jew. Another tradition is that 
Ka’ab el-Ahbar said he found the name of Farfk in the 
Taurah; and this latter statement has been current among 
Muslims. 

There are also diverse accounts of his personal appear- 
ance. One report states that his face was florid and fair; 
while another asserts that he had a sallow complexion. 
All agree that he was of tall stature; and that, when he 
walked among the people, his back and shoulders sw ayed 
about so, and ‘he had so vigorous a gait, that one would think 
he was on horseback. His head was bald on the top; his 
beard had become blanched, and he was in the habit of col- 
oring it with Ainndé. Such had also been the practice of the 
Khalifeh Abi Bekr. When the Khalifeh "Omar was occu- 
pied with any thing, he kept both his hands in motion. 
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Some say that he was fifty-three years of age, when he died; 
others, that he was sixty; and others, that he was sixty- 
three, the age of the Prophet and of Abi Bekr. By some 
it is said that the period of his khalifate was ten years, five 
months, and twenty days; and by others, ten years, six 
months, and four days. 


During the whole period of his life, he had seven wives; 
three of whom he took during his state of ignorance [of the 
faith]. One of these was Zemeb, daughter of Maz’un Ibn 
Habib; the second, Muleikeh Omm Kulthim, daughter of 
Jaril; the third, Karineh, daughter of Abi Omeiyeh El- 
Makhziimy. On his divorcing the last mentioned wife, ’Abd 
Er-Rahman, son of Abii Bekr Es-Siddik, married her. When 
‘Omar became a Muslim, he emigrated to Medineh, where 
he took four more wives, one of whom was Omm Hakim, 
daughter of Harith; the second, Jemileh, daughter of Asim 
El-Ansary; the third, Omm Kulthtim, daughter of ’Aly Ibn 
Abi Talib—may God bless his countenance! This Omm 
Kulthim was the daughter of the revered Fatimeh. His 
fourth wife was the revered ’Atikeh, daughter of Zeid Ibn 
"Amr Ibn Nufeil, who had previously been the wife of 
"Abdallah Ibn Abii Bekr Es-Siddik, and on being divorced 
by him, was taken by the Khalifeh "Omar. After ’Omar’s 
death, she was married to Zubeir Ibn El-’-Auwim. The last 
four wives the Khalifeh "Omar took after he had embraced 
Islim. He had also two concubines; one named Bahiyeh, 
and the other Fekiheh. He had eight sons. Two of them 
were named ’Abdallah and ’Obeidallah ; the former of whom 
he had by Zeineb, and the latter by Muleikeh. He had 
three others, all named ’Abd Er-Rahman: of these one was 
called Akbar, or the greater, and was the son of Zeineb; 
another was called Ausat, or the middle, who was the son of 
Bahiyeh; and the third was called Asghar, or the less, who 
was the son of Fekiheh. He had two other sons, both named 
Zeid: the first, called Zeid Akbar, was a son of the daugh- 
ter of the revered ’Aly; the second was born of Jemileh. 
The name of the remaining son is not recorded. He had 
also four daughters: viz. Zeineb; Fatimeh, daughter of 
Omm Hakim; Rukaiyeh, daughter of Omm Kulthim; and 
Zeineb, daughter of Fekiheh. 

The Khalifeh Omar had desired to take two more wives; 
but they refused to goto him. The revered ’Aisheh sent 
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to urge them, but they still refused. One of them, named 
Omm Abbin, daughter of ’Otbeh, said, “I will not go to 
‘Omar: because he goes in laughing at his wives, and 
never goes abroad, and he always keeps the door of his 
house fastened.” ‘The other was Asma, daughter of the 
late Khalifeh Abi Bekr. ’Omar consulted with ’Aisheh on 
the subject of taking Asma to wife. ‘Aisheh approved of 
it, saying, “ Where can you find a woman like her?” Asma, 
on hearing of this, wept, and said, “'That must not happen 
to me.” She was younger than ’Aisheh, and the latter said 
to her, “O girl, why do you not desire such a person as the 
Prince of the believers?” ‘To which she replied, “ Because he 
has always a sour countenance, and there 1s no other food in 
his house than barley-bread, coarse salt, and camel’s flesh, and 
they always eat camel’s meat cooked with salt and water.” 
On hearing this, ’Aisheh was ashamed that the Khalifeh 
should be refused; so she called "Amr Ibn El-’As, and rela- 
ting to him the whole matter, bade him devise some plan 
for putting the notion out of the Khalifeh’s head, without let- 
ting him know that she had any hand in it. ’Amr, having 
engaged to do this, departed; and going to the Khalifeh, 
he said to him, “ You have desired to have Asma, daugh- 
ter of the Khalifeh Abi Bekr, but I do not like it.” Upon 
this, the Khalifeh inquired, ‘ Do you disapprove of my be- 
ing her husband, or of her being my wife?” ’Amr Ibn 
El-’As replied, “Neither the one nor the other; but you 
are a person of great distinction, and you have wives of 
good breeding and habits, and you make them obey you. 
Now, this girl has grown up self-willed, in the charge of 
her sister, and may not be patient tcwards you. If she 
should prove disobedient, and you should strike her, she 
may complain to the people, and they may reproach you 
for it, saying, ‘See how the daughter of Aba Bekr is abused 
by Omar: he shows no regard to her father’s memory.’ 
If you desire to have a well bred wife, hasten, there is 
Omm Kulthim, daughter of ’Aly Ibn Abi Talib; she has 
been brought up by ’Aly and Fatimeh, and has their good 
breeding and disposition.” To this "Omar replied, “As I 
have spoken about the matter to ’Aisheh, how shall I act, 
seeing that she approved of it?” ’Amr Ibn El-’As an- 
swered, “I will so contrive it that she shall forget the 
circumstance.” So he went to ’Aisheh, and told her what 
had happened. 
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The author [Et-Tabary] narrates as follows: After ’Omar’s 
conversion to Islim, many other persons became Muslims. 
It is stated that, some forty or forty-five individuals became 
Muslims before him, and after that took place his conver- 
sion. There is also a tradition that the Khalifeh "Omar had 
twenty-one wives. 


It is narrated, that of all people either before or after the 
Khalifeh ‘Omar, no one had a character like his; nor has any 
ages since followed in his path. It is said of him, that 

e was known to have remarked, “If a sheep of a shep- 
herd on the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates were 
to die, I should fear God might demand of me why I had 
not protected it, and require its life of me.” It is also stated 
that, during a day of extreme heat, he was seen to put an 
apron around his waist, and rub tar over the backs of the 
camels intended for alms. On beholding this, some one 
remarked to him, “O Prince of the believers, why do you 
do this with your own hand?” To which the Khalifeh 
replied, ‘ Because God has made me the protector of these 
animals, and may to-morrow demand them of me.” “ But,” 
said his interrogator, “why do you do it on a day of such 
excessive heat?” ’Omar answered, “I must suffer this pain, 
so that the responsibility with which I am charged over all 
Muslims may be discharged. I know that in this empire 
there are many feeble persons whose wants never reach the 
knowledge of the sovereign. I wish to hear what they may 
have to say, and attend to their wants. If I were able to 
do so, this would be the happiest year of my life.” It is 
also related of him, that he always sent a set of written 
instructions to each commander, or governor, whom he 
appointed, in which he represented that if the officer did 
not obey his wishes, he would be displeased with him. 
He Breen also write to his subjects, and command them to 
obey the officer in all that the letter of instructions con- 
tained, but to pay no attention to any order he might issue 
not comprised in the instructions. 

"Abd Er-Rahman Ibn ’Auf says, “At night, the Khalifeh 
’Omar would act as watchman. One night, he came to my 
house, and told me that a caravan had arrived and stopped 
outside the walls of the city. ‘It is weary,’ he said, ‘and 
I am sure the people are all asleep. I fear that thieves may 
steal their goods; come therefore with me, and aid me to 
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watch over them while they slumber.’ So we went forth 
to the outskirts of the city, and sat down near the caravan, 
all the merchants of which were fast asleep. The Khalifeh 
‘Omar remained there until morning, and watched over the 
eople of the caravan without their being aware of it.” 

Zeid Ibn Aslem relates the following, as having learnt it 
from his father, who one night asked the Khalifeh "Omar 
whether he might go and keep watch with him, and hav- 
ing received his consent, set out in company with him. 
“We walked about the city of Medineh until midnight, 
when we went outside of the walls, where, from a distance, 
we saw an ass. ‘Behold, O Muslim,’ exclaimed Omar, some 
one has stopped there; come, let us see who it is.’ So we 
approached the spot, and found a woman accompanied by 
two or three small children. They were weeping. A ves- 
sel stood over a fire; and she was saying to her children, 
‘Don’t ery, but lie down and sleep, until this food is cooked 
for you;’ adding, ‘may God take vengeance on ’Omar, who 
has gone to bed with a full stomach, while I and these 
little ones sit starving here!’ On hearing these words, 
his eyes filled with tears, and he wept. Then addressing 
me he exclaimed, ‘Be food and drink forbidden to Omar, 
until he has ascertained of what injustice he has been 
guilty!’ So, approaching the woman, he asked her whether 
he might come near to her, to which she replied he might, 
in case he came with a good intention. ‘Omar therefore 
drew near, and asked her to tell him all about her cir- 
cumstances, and what "Omar had done to her. She an- 
swered, ‘I have come from my own country, for the pur- 
pose of going to the Khalifeh. Late at night, we reached 
this spot, and my children cannot sleep on account of their 
excessive hunger.’ ‘Why,’ asked the Khalifeh, ‘did you 
just now pray to God against Omar?’ ‘Because,’ replied 
the woman, ‘he sent my husband to the wars against the 
infidels, where he became a martyr; in consequence of which 
we are destitute, as you now behold us.’ ‘Omar asked her 
what the vessel over the fire was for; to which she answered, 
‘It is a little water which I have put into it, and placed over 
the fire, at the same time telling my children, “See, I am 
preparing food for you to eat;” with the hope that they 
may go to sleep, and cease weeping.’ On hearing this, Omar 
turning to me said, ‘O Muslim, let us hasten back to the 
city.’ So we both ran until we reached Medineh, when we 
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went at once to a flour-vender, and purchased a sackful ; 
then to a butcher’s, to buy meat, but found none: the man, 
however, told us that he had some fat; so we took some fat 
for frying. I thought,” adds Ibn Aslem, “that the Khalifeh 
would now bid me carry these to the woman; but instead of 
this, he directed me to throw the flour-bag over his shoul- 
der. I exclaimed, ‘O prince of the believers, permit me 
to carry it.’ But the Khalifeh replied, ‘O Muslim, if you 
should carry this bag, who will carry the bag of ’Omar?’* 
So I put it on the Khalifeh’s back, and we set out and re- 
turned to the woman, to whom we gave the flour and the 
fat. ’Omar with his own hand cut up the latter, and threw 
it into the kettle, at the same moment telling the woman to 
knead a little dough out of the flour. To me he said, ‘O 
Muslim, bring some wood;’ which I did. In another mo- 
ment, I beheld the spectacle of the Khalifeh ’Omar’s beard 
on the ground, while he blew the fire. Thus the dough, 
with the fat and the water, was cooked, and turned out into 
an earthen dish. He next awoke the little children, and 
addressing the woman, bade her eat, and thank God, and 
put up a good prayer for ’Omar,t ‘who,’ added he, ‘is not 
uninformed as to your circumstances.’ ” 

Another of the good rules of the Khalifeh Omar related 
to the prayer called Zeréwih. In the month of Ramadhan, 
when the congregation usually performed this prayer, he 
was in the habit of being the first to do it. 

Once, when Aslemy was public treasurer, the people 
inquired of him, whether the Khalifeh ‘Omar ak any 
thing more out of the treasury than he was entitled to 
take; and the treasurer replied, “‘ Whenever he has not 
enough for the subsistence of his family, he takes what is 
requisite from the treasury; but so soon as he receives 
his dues and portion, [consisting of a fifth part of the booty 
taken in warfare,] he always returns the amount which he 
has withdrawn.” 

When he performed the morning-prayer, he was accus- 
tomed, in making the first genuflexion, according to the law 
of the blessed Prophet, to recite the long chapter of the 
Kuran, and to stand a good while; while at the second genu- 





* Meaning, who but himself could bear the load of his sins. 
+ Orientals put implicit faith in the efficacy of “good prayers” and “ evil 
prayers.” 
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flexion he stood not so long. One day, however, without 
prolonging either, he hastened through the prayer; and 
turning to the revered companions of the Prophet, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Come, let us go and fetch our bride and bride- 
groom.” The companions looked at each other, not under- 
standing what he meant. Now, the Isliém troops sent to 
Syria, while attacking a strong fortress, had among them two 
brothers who were remarkably brave and daring, so much 
so as to be the dread of the infidels. The princes of the 
latter directed their troops to exert themselves, and get rid 
of the brothers. So the infidels laid numerous ambuscades, 
and destroyed many of the believers; and among them, 
one of the brothers was made a martyr, while the other was 
captured, and carried before the above mentioned princes. 
These proved just, and commanded that he should not 
be put to death, saying it would be ungenerous, and that it 
would be better to let him depart. ‘ Were he to become a 
Christian,” said they, “he would be a great gain to us.” A 
priest came forward, and said, “I will make a Christian 
of him.” When he was asked how he could accomplish 
that, he replied, “I have a very handsome daughter, and 
by her means will effect his conversion.” All present ap- 
proving of the plan, the young man was delivered over 
to the priest. The latter took him directly to his own 
house, when he said to his daughter, “Give this youth 
something to do; and if he attempts to make love to you, 
tell him that you cannot permit it, unless he will adopt 
your religion.” ‘Then dressing up his daughter, he left her 
with the youth. The young man, however, did not even 
look in the girl’s face; and one day, as he was perusing 
the Kuran and she was listening, she became enamored of 
him. So she approached him, and bade him teach her the 
rofession of faith, and at once became a true believer. 
When her father inquired about her success, she replied, 
“T have quite enflamed him; but he seems very unhappy: 
if he could but go abroad a little, his heart would become 
lighter, and he would embrace our religion. He is so 
greatly enamored of me, that if you sought to drive him 
away, he would not go.” Now the father owned a farm, 
and taking these two with him, he went there. It turned 
out in the end, that the youth took the girl, and fled at once 
to Medineh. It was on the day of their arrival, that Omar 
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went out with the companions; and as they issued from the 
city, they beheld two persons mounted on horseback, one a 
girl and the other a young man. On seeing these, the Kha- 
Iifeh exclaimed, ‘“ Behold the bride and groom of whom I 
spoke.” He now returned with them to Medineh, where the 
couple were married, and lived to have several children. 

he traits of character told of the Khalifeh "Omar are 
very numerous, and would require more space than I can 
here allow. But there is one deserving of especial mention, 
spoken of by ’Amr Ibn Jahiz, who says that all writers 
x Arr commemorate and praise ’Omar’s great justice and 
— : it is that, while other sovereigns were wont to draw 
largely on the public treasury, "Omar ate but little, and 
dressed in coarse clothes. 

During the ten years of his khalifate, some good news 
came every day from the army engaged in war against the 
infidels, relative to some conquest or victory. Money and 
other booty were brought to him, until the world became 
conquered, and he had subjected all infidels to his sway. 
All Arabia and Persia were reduced by his arms; and his 
troops amassed great wealth, and built cities. He gave pub- 
lic audiences, and made royal gifts. His armies marched, 
on the North, to the river Jihin, and Azerbijan, and the 
Derbends on the Caspian Sea, and also to those places which 
are close by the wall of Yajij and Majij. On the East, 
they marched to Sind and Hind; and from Bahrein as far as 
"Oman, to Kerman, and even to Mukran. From Syria even 
to the confines of Rim, [the Greek Empire,] the inhabit- 
ants were all subject to his rule, and executed his commands. 
With all this, his immense power did not change his habits 
or manner of living in the smallest degree; his apparel and 
food remained the same, and in his mode of speech he did © 
not show the least pride or haughtiness. He never neg- 
lected his devotions; and his. patience was so great that his 
dominion daily increased. in firmness and strength. Poets 
composed eulogies on his great character; and as he was 
about to be laid in his tomb, a voice in the air was heard by 
all present, saying, 


“ Alas for the Islam faith, and those who weep thy death! 

Thy loss is shown in tears, thou diedst before thy time. 

From thee the world received good order,—from thee, much benefit ; 
And thou art gone before the believers in the holy promises.” 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 


AND TO THE 


EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HULEH. 





"Abeih, June 29, 1849. 

Your back already aches, doubtless, with the weary 
march I promised you, over hot plain and lofty hill, on 
our tour among the crusaders’ castles, and other antiquities 
of this land. But give your girdle a pull, tighten your 
saddle-girths, put a thicker keffiyeh around your hat, and 
mount. K. is on her prancing pony, Mrs. T. is on the lank, 
thin-chested, but deep-chested mountain-horse, Mr. T. has 
mounted kicking Sa’da, and I am aloft on tibn-devouring 
Mahjib. We barely crossed the plain the first day, and at 
night stopt at Khan el-Ghudir, two hours from Beirit. The 
next day, we reached Sidon, and pitched near one of the 
city gates. The next day, we took the road to Tyre for one 
hour, and then turned toward the mountains. We entered 
the hills, in one hour and a half from Sidon, at the Wady 
Zahriny, or Flowery Valley, in which the stream of that 
name winds among abundant oleanders. In three hours 
from Sidon, we reached Khaén Mohammed ’Aly; and de- 
scending to drink from the fountain, we saw over it, on an 
inverted stone, the following: 


XAIPE ®1IAWNEK * 


There are no ruins at this spot; but five minutes farther 
on, tombs, wells, and foundations, mark the site of a town. 
Hence, our road wound around low valleys, wooded with 
stunted oaks and various shrubby growths. At length we 





* This inscription may be read, either zaips Paarda, or, supposing the 
stone-cutter to have put for o by mistake, yaipe Puomxe, the common form 
on ancient Greek sepulchral monuments. Comm. or Pus. 
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emerged, went through the considerable village of Nuba- 
tiyeh et-Tahta, or Nubatiyeh the lower, and near Nubatiyeh 
el-Foka, or Nubatiyeh the upper, past a little mud-pool 
where cattle were slaking their thirst, and past the small 
village of Kirnfin, and up the steep ledge which is crowned 
with the castle of Belfort of the crusaders, the Kul’at Belad 
esh-Shukif of the Arabs. We _ by the gate, after rum- 
maging the old castle, even to its chapel at the top, a famous 
old robber’s nest, for the surrender of which without a 
blow the Arab historians are especially grateful and devout; 
and doubtless much of the precious time and blood of the 
Arabs would have been expended, had the thick-headed 
Franks within been less credulous. Its strength, before 
the introduction of “ villainous saltpetre,” must have been 
formidable; and situated as it was above the crossing of 
the Litany, it must have been of great service in defending 
the nice lands between it and the sea from the incursions 
of the Arabs. The prospect here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often so strikingly combine the grand 
and beautiful. Old Mount Hermon, with snowy top, was 
East of us, and the intervening space was intersected with 
ridges, on one of which is Merj ’Ayfin (Heb. 7i*»); the 
castle of Baniais (Caesarea Philippi) on its crag was over 
against us, and dimly seen in the distance; Hauran lay 
stretched South of Hermon. Just beneath us, crawled the 
Litany, like an immensely long, silvered serpent, winding 
at the base of the lofty precipice on which we were; South 
and South-West, we saw the hills of Safed, and West, a 
green, rolling table-land, covered with wheat and barley, and 
sprinkled with villages, and seeming to end its diminishing 
undulations at the sea. On the North, we had our own 
mountain of the Druzes. The main castle had a great num- 
ber of rooms, packed around the ledge which it crowns. 
The whole is surrounded with a wide diteh; and numerous 
large reservoirs, some even now used by the poor people 
below, showed the care taken to provide the garrison with 
water. The stable within the outer gates still has its stone 
mangers for the horses in good repair. A square fort on a 
crag five minutes South, once added to the defences of the 
place, and served Jezzar Pasha for a place to plant cannon, 
with which he battered the walls in the last siege of Kul’at 
esh-Shukif. A hill to the North of us was occupied two 
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years by Lady Esther Stanhope. The historical associa- 
tions, as well as the views on every side, brought together a 
strange assemblage of objects. How varied the scenes which 
had transpired here, between the invasion of the Israelites 
and this visit of American missionaries! 

May 17.—We descended from our perch on Belfort, to 
Kumiin, a poor village, and thence by a steep path to the 
bridge over the river Litény. Thence we ascended to Ku- 
lei’at, on the top of the first ridge from the river. Here 
we saw the lake Hileh, ,or the Waters of Merom, and the 
beautiful meadows about ‘lyon. We turned out of our road 
to climb up to Merj ’Ayiin, on the second ridge from the 
river, and thence passed on under Abil, among hills and 
valleys formed by the intertangling of cross-spurs of Leba- 
non and Hermon. Some of these valleys were filled with 
olive trees, some with wheat and barley, some with bare 
limestone or chalky rock. We arrived at Khan Hasbeiya 
in four hours and a half from the castle. After sitting 
awhile on the branch of the Jordan which flows here, we 
rode along its edge, diverging to see the bitumen-pits or 
wells, saw the fountain-head, the farthest source, of the 
Jordan, and then turned up the vale to Hasbeiya. 

May 21.—We left Hasbeiya for Banias, and in three hours 
and fifty minutes we were at Tell el-Kady, or the Hill of 
the judge, or the Hill of Dan, called also Ledden, which is 
said to be a corruption of Ed-Dan. Here is a large foun- 
tain, a little smaller than that at the head of the Orontes. 
It flows out at the base of a knoll, or low hill, of lava. The 
basin of the fountain we found full of buffaloes, as ugly 
looking fish as ever bathed. Thence we rode to Banids, in 
forty minutes. We went to the large fountain which gushes 
out below a cave, and climbed to the,castle, by a clump of 
trees, still called trees of Hazor. All this I will not enlarge 
upon, as it is fully described by Mr. Thomson in an early 
volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra,* which I advise you to see, 
The modern town is in a strong, but not extensive quad- 
rangle, which was the citadel in ancient times. The old city 
was on one side of this, and was large. 

May 22.—Rode out of the gate of the citadel, under a 
tower of great strength, crossed a branch of the Jordan on a 
bridge, and in five minutes passed a small round pool, from 





* See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. iii, p. 184, ff. 
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which the walls of the old city extended down the slope. 
In forty minutes, we arrived at ’Ain Fit, a small village. 
Our course hence lay on the western slope of a low hill of 
voleanic rock, the hill which borders the eastern side of the 
Hileh, and this part of the valley of the Jordan. It is cov- 
ered with low, scattered oaks, and sown in patches which 
are allowed to rest alternate years. The reason of this is, 
not that the soil is poor, but that “the lands are wide, and 
people few.” In one hour and twenty minutes from ’Ain Fit, 
the oaks on our road ceased, except here and there a few; 
but they extended far to the East, on the plain at the base 
of Hermon. We had been ascending obliquely and gradu- 
ally, and now passed the head of Wady Barakiyat. Some 
ruins lie at its mouth, on the plain of the Hfileh. A con- 
ical eminence on our road-side, with a heap of stones, is 
called Burghusheh, and another at the heal of Wady Sa- 
wary. These are modern sites, and are deserted, as is this 
whole region, since Ibraham Pasha’s day. It is called Ardh 
Sikeik. Our road here commanded a view of the plain 
and lake of Hileh, the hills of Safed, the site of Kadesh 
Naphthali, the castle of Hunin, the castle of Shukif, and 
old Hermon, with his wrinkles of age, and face smoothed 
with snow. In one hour and forty minutes from ’Ain Fit, we 
crossed Wady Bali’a, a shallow winter water-course, now 
dry, terminating in a ravine below. Here we entered on a 
fine and extensive plain, at a considerable elevation above 
the Hileh. Stikeik and Summak were on our left, about half 
an hour distant; the former a modern ruin on an old site, 
the latter having buildings still standing, like those at Bara 
and in Hauran. Tell el--Aram was about one hour to our 
left, that is, Kast of us, a finely rounded summit; and a little 
more South, was Tell Abi Nedy. The plain we were on is 
a winter residence of Arabs of the Fadhl tribe, and their can- 
tonments were on every side of us. At the distance of two 
hours from ’Ain Fit, we began to descend a little, and in a 
quarter of an hour crossed Wady Hunth, a shallow channel 
now dry, and in another quarter of an hour, a similar chan- 
nel called Wady Ghorab. Tell Abii Nedy was now about 
half an hour to the East of us, and Gilboa, Tabor, and the 
mountains of Moab were in sight; and soon we saw the Sea 
of Galilee, and the high table-land eastward from it, termin- 
ating in a bluff toward the sea. In two hours and forty-five 
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minutes from ’Ain Fit, we were at ’Ain Rawy, the first foun- 
tain we had seen on the plain, which is now wholly untilled 
for fear of Arabs. In three hours and five minutes, the 
village of Mughar was twenty minutes to our left, its land 
sown in part with maize. In twenty minutes more, we 
were just above Hafr, a small Moslem village, fifteen min- 
utes to our right. In four hours and twenty-five minutes 
from ’Ain Fit, we were at Nebu ’Alleikah, and the village 
of ’Alleikah was five minutes West of us; it is deserted. 
We crossed a small valley, on the opposite side of which is 
a tomb, and continued our gentle descent, until, in five hours 
and forty minutes from ’Ain Fit, we entered the great road 
from Damascus to Egypt. Turning more to the West, and 
going down a steep descent for thirty-five minutes, we arrived 
at the Bridge of Jacob’s daughters, over the Jordan. Cross- 
ing this stream, we pitched on its western bank.* 

We saw rice growing on the banks of the Jordan, which 
here has a swift current, and is some fifty or more feet wide. 
A mound, at the distance of a quarter of a mile down the 
stream, attracted my attention; and on visiting it I found a 
long quadrang!e on an elevated mound, surrounded by a 
strong, low wall. It is on the western bank, in a bend of 
the river,. just where its current increases in velocity, as it 
rushes toward the narrow defile which conducts it to the 
Sea of Tiberias. The oblong enclosure seemed to measure 
twenty-five rods by ten rods, and has its entrance toward 
the South, and two openings in the side parapet-walls. On 
the river-side, I saw at the base of the parapet some old 
bevelled stones, as if in place. No columns were to be seen 
about it, and I know not its history. The natives call it 
Kusr ’Atra, or the Palace of ’Atra. 

May 23.—Left Mr. T. at Jisr Binat Ya’kfib, or the Bridge 
of Jacob’s daughters, and rode along the western bank of 
the Jordan, taking a northerly course. The stream is slug- 
gish above the bridge. For ten minutes, we rode in a nar- 
row vale, enclosed by banks about one hundred feet high, 





* The region we went through East of lake Hileh, had not been visited 
before. We chose it not from any idea of seeing much, but that we might 
know just what there is to be seen. The maps of that region are wrong. A 
party which passed here later in the season, found it dry enough to admit of 


their travelling by the water's , and they say there is not a village, or a 
ruin, to be found there,—nothing but places of Arab encampment. 
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and then emerged into a broad plain. ‘The stones in our 
path were all trap, as yesterday, and the earth was black 
from the crumbling of the voleanic rock. In fifteen min- 
utes, we crossed a dry channel and Dureijat was about eight 
minutes distant to our right, on a knoll on the eastern bank, 
the river being between us. In twenty-eight minutes, we 
reached the lake Hileh, the river being five minutes East 
of us all the way, hugging the base of the eastern hills, 
while the plain to the West was some two and a half hours 
wide. A thick growth of reeds obscures the exit of the 
stream. Our road inclined to the left, and at the distance 
of forty minutes from the bridge, we reached Tuleil, a low 
hill with some huts, on the shore of the lake. In one hour 
from the bridge, we passed a similar hill, with also a few 
houses near it. These our guide called Miritiyeh, and the 
hill, Tell Balis. In one hour and ten minutes from the 
bridge, we were at the south-western angle of the lake; and 
in eight minutes more, we passed ’Almaniyeh, a small ham- 
let. We soon arrived at the border of the plain, and passed 
a brisk mill-stream, with Melléhah on our right. Our road 
now lay northward, and at the foot of the hills on the west- 
ern border of the valley. At the distance of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes from the bridge, we turned abruptly to 
the left, into the mountains, and after some very rough 
climbing, even for these regions, we reached Y‘isha’, in three 
hours from the bridge. Ytsha’ is the place where, as we 
were assured by a follower of ’Aly, Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was slain in battle! His tomb is on the spot, and a small 
mosque has been erected over it. There is no village here, 
and nothing but the mosque and its keeper’s dwelling. The 
place is much visited by the Metéwileh; an embroidered 
cloth covers the tomb, a gift from Egypt. The most extra- 
ordinary ornament, to my eye, was a rude picture of an 
armed horseman leading a horse, a strange object in a Mos- 
lem’s place of prayer, as he will not even put a face on a 
coin. The keeper said we were his first Frank visitors. 

In three hours and five minutes from the bridge, we 
reached Kades, or Kadesh Naphthali, a city of refuge of old. 
It is on a rocky ridge above a beautiful plain. We stopped 
at a ruined structure a few minutes distant from the village, 
and below it. It is about thirty-five feet square, and seems 
once to have been covered withadome. It has vaults, now 
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used, as probably of old, for places of sepulture. Numer- 
ous large and small sarcophagi are near it, and a ruined 
temple, with part of its walls and one ornamented door-post 
standing. It is on a low hill, of which the edges are smoothed 
and the top levelled. Corinthian capitals and broken col- 
umns lie scattered about it. Tombs are cut in the rock on 
the eastern and northern border of the hill. The mountain- 
spur on which the modern village stands, has a steep _ 
on all sides, except where it is attached to the main hill. 
There, a shallow excavation, natural or artificial, defended 
it from attack. Its sides have been apparently pared off, 
and its point rounded, and its top levelled. The whole top 
was once covered with buildings, and this doubtless was the 
strong hold. A few capitals and columns of the Corinthian 
order are scattered through the village, and a large number 
of hewn stones. Leaving Kadesh we went northward across 
the fine plain, and reached the base of the hill on its border 
in twenty-five minutes from Kadesh. A small pool lay some 
twenty minutes to our right. We now oneal through a 
winding valley. In fifty minutes from Kadesh, we were at 
Buleideh, where we saw a small old castle, or tower, with a 
Roman arch, and near it a considerable mosque for these 
parts. The latter was built by the grandfather of the pres- 
ent sheikh. There was a single broken column by the road- 
side. A dome on a hill at some distance North, is called 
the tomb of Benjamin the son of Jacob. He has a tomb 
also on the plain of Sharon. 

In one hour and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, we 
passed through the valley of Mais. A round, artificial pool 
near the village, the ruins of a considerable mosque, and a 
large khan were the chief objects about it which we noticed. 
Descending the hill on the brink of which Mais stands, we 
crossed a beautiful green field of grain, and entered a shal- 
low, wooded valley, in which we gradually ascended. In 
two hours and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, I turned 
for a quarter of an hour to the right, to examine a ruined 
village on a conspicuous hill-top. The site was glorious, 
commanding a view of the Hileh, and the opposite or east- 
ern mountains. The sources of the Jordan, the broad 
marshes, the small but beautiful lake,—our road of yester- 
day,—the fields all green or yellow with crops of grain, old 
walls and modern houses, all fallen, showed an ancient as 
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well as a recent site. It is called the Ruins of Meneireh. 
We arrived at Kul’at Hunin in three hours and five min- 
utes from Kadesh, and pitched on a plain below the village 
and castle. Mr. Thomson’s article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
above referred to, calls this place Hazor; and it may be so, 
but this is not proved. The old castle is quite distinct from 
the modern, is far more massive, and even the Saracenic 
work which is on the old foundation, has far more strength. 
The modern castle was built in the days of Napoleon, b 
one Sheikh Nasif, an Arab of this region, who erected it 
with the consent of Jezzar Pasha. It looks quite peaceful 
‘beside its smaller, but more solid predecessor, and 1s called 
by the natives a kusr, or palace, and was rather a fortified 
residence than a thorough castle. The modern village ad- 
joins to this kusr. The old fort has been rebuilt many times, 
and but few of the old Phoenician stones are now in place; 
most of them have been worked up a dozen times in the 
buildings of successive ages. The castle is on a sharp moun- 
tain-ridge, like most of the mountains in this region. 

May 24.—Leaving Hunin, we saw Abil Beth Ma’akhah 
in half an hour. It is finely placed on a sharp ridge which 
rises steeply out of the plain and seems to have been rounded 
at its ends, and pared off at its sides, to make a wall fit it 
more nicely, in olden time. Now, it looked peaceful, as it 
rose from green fields, itself green to the top of its steep 
sides. We now began to descend a steep hill; and in forty 
minutes, turned to the left into a green, sloping valley. In 
one hour and thirty minutes from Hunin, we reached Kefr 
Kileh, a small Moslem village on the left of our valley. 
Climbing through this, and passing along up the valley-side, 
we reached Hirah in twenty minutes more, and Deir Memas 
in eight minutes more. This is a considerable village of 
Christians, oddly perched and fastened, one knows not how, 
on the first descent of a steep hill. Laboring down this 
obliquely to our right, we regained the valley we had left 
at Kefr Kileh, in two hours and twenty-five minutes from 
Hunin. We ascended a slight hill out of this, and then 
descended a long, steep hill under Kul’at esh-Shukif to the 
bridge over the Litény, which we reached in three hours 
and twenty-five minutes from Hunin. The walls of the 
castle, which seemed so formidable when we were at the 
gate, now looked like small parapet-work, as we looked up 
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from beneath at the battlement of lofty precipice on which 
the Belfort stands. We left the river with many sighs, for 
its cool stream and the shade of sycamores on its banks 
were delightful to us in the hot siroccos which blew this day. 
We began to climb at about noon; and in fifty minutes, were 
at the top of one of Lebanon’s steepest hills. The siroccos 
scorched us on our way to Nubatiyeh el-Foka, which we 
reached in one hour and a half from the river. Here we 
left the Sidon road, and turned to the right. In thirty-five 
minutes, we reached Kefr Rumén; and in twenty minutes 
more, we were under the shadow of a great rock by the river 
Zahrany, and it was truly a weary land. <A steep descent 
for fifteen minutes to the river, and the sight of a seemingly 
interminable ascent before us, with a fierce sun burning 
every thing about us, and a hot sirocco sucking the moisture 
from lip, and nostril, and eyelid, made us all weary, and glad 
of our rock, as Jonah was of his gourd. A small flour-mill 
is at the crossing of the stream, and a few mulberry trees 
are scattered on the narrow strip of land in the bottom of 
the valley. Leaving the Flowery River, which here too has 
oleanders on its banks, we ascended for thirty-eight minutes 
to Aub Salim, a Moslem village stowed on a narrow level 
spot under the conical summits of Jebel Rihin. It looked 
quite inviting, from its abundant running water, and fine 
walnut trees, and extensive prospect. A farther climb of 
fifty minutes brought us to Jerji’a, a small village of Chris- 
tians. Here we pitched for the night. Jerji’a is nearly at 
the summit of this mountain-peak, which is cleft from the 
main portion of Jebel Rihan by an immense gorge in which 
the river Zahriny has its source. A narrow, sweet vale 
between Jebel Rihan and Belad esh-Shukif allowed us to see 
the valley of the Litény and the lands beyond. The mists 
of the sea of Tiberias rose behind, and dimmed the moun- 
tains of Moab, which bounded the distant prospect in that 
direction. Nearer to us, rose Kul’at esh-Shukif on its lofty 
— and the mountains of Safed and the large castle of 

ibnin, the smaller forts of Mérén and Shem’an and Surba, 
of which the last three are quite modern. Then came into 
view the mountain in which is the Ladder of Tyre, the long 
tongue on which the modern Tyre is built, the point of 
Sarepta, Sidon, and the island of Cyprus in the midst of 
the great, wide sea. This island was distinctly visible at 
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sun-set, but is seen only at that hour. Immediately before 
us, lay Beléd esh-Shukif, its hills like ant-heaps, with one 
here and there taller than the rest, and a glen, or winding 
valley, deeper than its fellows, breaking the uniformity of 
the swell and fall of the surface. All near us was green 
with growing grain; and the more remote surface, yellow 
with the ripening crops. At a later season, the view would 
lose half its glories; but its real magnificence when we saw 
it, and its historical associations, feasted our eyes and busied 
our thoughts. From the hill above, Carmel was added to 
the interesting objects on which the eye rested. 

The fountain at the head of the river Zahrény was once 
conducted in a Roman(?) aqueduct, which wound around 
the hill below Jerji’a, where are the remains of an arch. 
It thence inclined toward Jeb’a; and below this village a 
gorge was crossed by a lofty arch, now broken. The aque- 
duct takes the direction of Sidon, and it is said that it can 
be traced to the neighborhood of that city, six hours distant 
from the fountain. Like all aqueducts, this is attributed by 
tradition to Zubeideh, as all structures on localities of Scrip- 
ture interest are put to the credit of Helena. They told me 
that, when asked how she had succeeded in so difficult a 
work, Zubeideh replied, “ Why, I built it with my money, 
and my men,” giving no glory to God; and that soon after- 
wards, an earthquake destroyed the solid arches, and hum- 
bled the pride of the Moslem princess. 

May 25.—Leaving Jerjiia, in thirteen minutes we arrived 
at a small foundation of solid, old workmanship, which the 
people called the Convent. A similar foundation, but some- 
what larger and more solid, is said to be on the summit back 
of this so-called convent. Lady Stanhope pitched here for 
two days, when in search of a = ton to build. Our road was 
at the base of the extreme top of this part of Jebel Rihan. 
In half an hour from Jerji’a, we there a solitary house by 
the road-side. I asked the woman at the door her reason 
for choosing so lonely a place of abode, a thing so unusual 
in these insecure regions. The truly oriental reply was, “I 
was made here, and here I stay.” A woman of taste might 
find additional reason for tarrying, in view of the noble 
— from the house. The village of ’Ain Kana is just 

neath her house, and distant some twenty minutes. In 
fifty-two minutes, we were above the considerable village of 
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Jeb’a, which lies on a hill tossed in to fill up a rude valley 
among higher hills. The scenery above Jeb’a is peculiarly 
wild and interesting, and the mountain, even to the sea, was 
more broken than below Jerji’a. Our path here was shaded 
with low shrub-oaks and other trees, so that for some time, 
the sun, which blazed so fiercely without, did not touch us. 
The wooded cone above us, and the green and dark vales 
below, delighted our eyes. The leaves gave a grateful 
smell, and coolness seemed to be exhaled from the ground. 
Partridges ran cackling across our path, and turtle-doves 
cooed in the thick shade above us. Tn one hour and forty 
minutes, we were under Mezra’at er-Rahbaén, a hamlet be- 
longing to a neighboring convent, snugly placed in a notch 
at the very top of the mountain. Here we looked back on 
the coast to the promontory beyond Tyre, and saw Carmel 
peeping over its back, and to the North we greeted the 
familiar face of old Sunnin, the mountains of Kesraw4n, 
and the jauzeh of Mr. C. at B’hamdun. In one hour and 
fifty-five minutes from Jerji’a, we were at the head of the 
valley in which the hill of Jeb’a lies, which unites with 
others farther South, and with one a hundred yards North, 
all carrying winter-torrents to the Zahriny. Hence we 
descended a long hill to Jezzin, where we arrived in three 
hours and thirty minutes from Jerji’a. From Jezzin we 
rode through Bathir and Haret el-Jenaiteleh, where we 
encamped ; and on the 26th of May we went by ’Ammatir, 
Mukhtureh, Simkaniyeh, B’teddin, Deir el-Komr and Kefr 
Metta, to ’Abeih. 
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THE FORMS 


OF THE 


GREEK SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 





I PROPOSE to occupy the attention of the Society, for a 
few minutes only, with some account of the substantive 
verb in Greek—the forms of the verb eiul, J am,—as illus- 
trated by a comparison with the Sanskrit and other cog- 
nate languages. The subject affords a remarkable speci- 
men of the advantages resulting to classical philology iets 
the wider Indo-European philology of recent times. Taken 
by themselves, the forms of the ek eiul seem a mass of 
confused anomalies: it is only when we extend our view to 
the corresponding forms of kindred 9 that we 
become aware of their essential regularity. e discover 
then that this verb was originally subject to the general 
system of verbal inflexion; though from the frequency 
of its use it has been more than other verbs disguised by 
the occurrence of euphonic changes. Yet these euphonic 
changes are such as prevail more or less extensively in the 
formation of the language; and even while a the 
forms of this verb, in appearance at least, from those of other 
verbs, should hardly io regarded as anomalies. Such 
forms, though peculiar, are not lawless (anomalous): on the 
contrary they are fashioned under the operation of laws 
which have determined the character of the language. 


The SuBSTANTIVE VERB of the Indo-European languages 
has for its base in the Sansk. the syllable as, in Gr. and Lat. 
es, in Teut. 7s. This appears most distinctly in the 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind., Sansk. asti, Gr. éorl, Lat. est, Germ. ist, Eng. 
is. We see here a regular vowel-progression from the 
broad open a to the closer e, and from this to the short 
sharp 7, the closest of all vowel-sounds. 
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The Sansk. as in its inflexion preserves almost every- 
where the consonant s: the vowel a on the other hand is in 
many of the forms rejected. In both these /— the San- 


skrit is followed closely by the Latin; which, however, by 
a special law of euphony, changes the s between two vowels 
into an; as in eram, ero for esam, eso. In Greek, on the 
contrary, the vowel is more persistent than the consonant. 
The « of the base presents itself in nearly all the forms: 
only in the subjunctive and the participle does it disappear, 
and in these not universally. But the 7, which in Greek 
shows itself in many ways as a weak and fluctuating letter, 
has in this verb vanished altogether from a large proportion 
of the forms. As an illustration of these remarks we may 
take the optative, which answers to the present subjunctive 
in Latin, and the potential in Sanskrit. Here we have in 
Sansk. sydém for asyém (a rejected): old Lat. svem for esiem 
(e rejected): Gr. et» for emp (¢ rejected, as usual between 
two vowels). 


If now we take up the PRESENT INDICATIVE of the Gr. 
elut, we find the base eo unchanged in the 3d pers. sing. éer, 
the 2d and 3d pers. du. torév, the 1st and 2d pers. plur. 
éouty (Dor, éoués), goré, and probably also in the Epic 2d pers. 
sing. éooi, The 2d pers. sing. in Sanskrit is as? for assi, one 
s being discarded: to this would correspond in Greek a form 
like eov; and the language seems in fact to have formed its 
ei; from an earlier eo, in the same manner as téiaters from a 

rimitive ruzreor, From es has come the common ¢ by the 
cadine down of «. Possibly the Epic éooi instead of being 
= «0+ 01, may have been made from this supposed eo by 
the favorite Kpic repetition of the consonant. In the 1st 

ers. plur. (éouév) the Ionic dialect has dropped the 9, and 
leeathoned the preceding vowel; whence eiuéy for éoudy, A 
similar change in the Ist pers. sing. has given eiui for the 
original but obsolete éoui, Sansk. asmz. Here all the dia- 
lects of Greek concur in giving up the o, but differ as to the 
mode of compensation; the Aeolic doubling the succeeding 
liquid, thus tuu; the stricter Dorie lengthening « to 7, thus 
qui; while the other dialects have e, thus «iui. There re- 
mains now only the 3d pers. plur. where a comparison of 
the Sansk. sant: and the Lat. sunt suggests a primitive eoarts, 
consisting of the base es, the personal ending » and a 
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union-vowel «, But in Ionic and Attic Greek, the letter r 
of the ending »t is everywhere corrupted to a sibilant ¢, be- 
fore which » falls away and is compensated by the prolon- 
gation of the preceding vowel. This would change ecsarx 
to ecaor, and by the disappearance of the radical ¢, to tao. 
“Euot is often found in the Ionic dialect: from it, by con- 
traction of the vowels e«, comes «ioi the prevailing form. 
In the assumed original form ecavm, the a, as already inti- 
mated, is not a significant element, like the base eo, and the 
personal ending vm: it is a mere euphonic expedient, a ne- 
cessity of pronunciation, without which the combination of 
the base and the personal ending would be unpronounce- 
able. This connecting vowel appears under the same form, 
as a in the Sansk. santi; as wu in the Lat. swnt; as 7 in the 
Germ. sind. There is reason, however, to believe that the 
Greeks, at least in some dialects, resorted to a different 
means for relieving the difficulty presented by the combi- 
nation e¢-+ te: that, instead of inserting a brief union- 
vowel, they sometimes sacrificed the o of the base: this 
would give évti, the prevailing 3d pers. plur. in the Doric 
dialect. Indeed the common «ot might be made from évzi 
by the usual change of t to «4, which would involve the omis- 
sion of the » and the lengthening of « to «, It seems more 
probable, however, that «tot is made from esart through fac, 
in the manner just described; more especially, as we find 
even in Doric Greek traces of the use of a connecting vowel. 
Thus in the form ovr, which occurs once in Archimedes, 
and in tv, which is found twice at least, the o and o are 
obviously connecting vowels, which correspond well with 
the uw of the Lat. swnt, and may countenance the belief that 
the Dorie Greek originally, like the Sanskrit, Latin, Ger- 
man, etc., employed a connecting vowel in this place. 

We find évzi laid down also as a Doric form of the 3d pers. 
sing. =éor. Were this form genuine, it would present a 
veritable anomaly, a capricious deviation from the laws of 
the language. But Ahrens has shown in a satisfactory man- 
ner, that this évti for orl, a form philologically inexplicable, 
is pseudo-Doric, and founded probably on a confusion of 
singular and plural in the vulgar idiom of later Dorians. 


Passing on to the SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, we might expect 
to find the forms sow, eoys, eon, etc., i.e. the base eo with the 
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pom endings of the subjunctive. Here, however, the o 
as fallen away between the vowels, leaving %, éys, &, etc., 
dialectic forms, whence by contraction ©, 7s, 7, etc., the com- 
mon forms in Attic Greek. As the Greek subjunctive is a 
formation peculiar to the Greek, or paralleled only by cer- 
tain traces of a similar formation in the earlier Sanskrit of 
the Vedas, no illustration can be given here from other 
languages. 


As for the OPTATIVE, we have already pointed out the 
relation of the Gr. ej» to an earlier som», proved by the 
Sansk. sy@m, Old Lat. siem, where the Greek has lost the 
consonant of the base, while the Sanskrit and the Latin 
have given up the vowel. This optative is formed by an- 
nexing the letters «7, Sansk. yd, directly to the base; like 
doiye from do, Geiny from 6e. The Sanskrit uses this forma- 
tion in a considerable number of bases which end in a con- 
sonant. In Greek it is confined to bases ending in a vowel, 
i.e. pure bases, the only exception being this very verb eg, 
which, however, by giving up the o, presents in the opta- 
tive the appearance of a pure verb. Ifthe base eo followed 
the analogy of other bases ending in a consonant, its opta- 
tive would be eaouu, evors, eaor, etc., or by dropping a, sous, 
os, tox, and the two last mentioned forms do in fact occur 
- in Homer. 


In the IMPERATIVE, 2d pers. sing. io, 6: is the personal 
ending, and the vowel of the base has passed by a not un- 
common change from « to+: compare altw from aert, In 
this instance the Sanskrit stands in disadvantageous com- 
parison with the Greek, the Sansk. éd‘i having lost the con- 
sonant of the base, while the Greek, influenced perhaps by 
a partiality for the combination 6, has retained it. 

The Homeric tooo has the ending of the middle, just as 
junv with the middle ending is sometimes found in place of 
the active jv. The future also #ooua: takes middle endings, 
though in the Lat. ero for eso it has the endings of the active. 
When we consider the meaning of this verb, terminating, 
as it does, upon the subject, we shall not be surprised at 
seeing it assume the subjective forms of the middle voice. 

The 3d pers. plur. of the imperative in Sanskrit is santu 
for asantu. The corresponding form in Greek would be 
egovte(y), Or, With the omission of the o, éé»tw(v), a common 
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Doric form. Hence also vt» by an abandonment of e, as 
in the participle. 


The INFINITIVE elvac is without doubt related to an orig: 
inal eoves, as eiul to eoue; but as the infinitive in » or va ig 
unknown to the common Sanskrit, it cannot be illustrated 
from that language. The base e¢ combined with the dia- 
lectic endings weva: or wey would give eouevas or esuev; but 
here again we find the same changes as in the pres. ind. 1st 
pers. sing.; whence arise the forms tumevar, ijuerar, eiverar, 
Euuer, quer, eluey, The Homeric tuevat, tuer, present no com- 
pensation for the vanished o. 


The Sanskrit PARTICIPLE is sat, acc. sing. masc. santam, 
for asat, asantam: Lat. sens, sentis, seen in the compounds 
praesens, absens. These forms indicate an original Greek 

articiple eowr, ecovtos. But the o has fallen away, accord- 
ing to the general analogy, and left é6v, éévr0s, the prevail- 
ing forms in dialectic Greek. Eventually, however, the 
short « disappeared likewise, leaving the common Gr, dvtos, 
which in form are mere endings without a vestige of the 
base. It is a case much like the modern Greek adverb 
dév not, from the ancient otdéy; that is, the word not with 
the negative part wholly omitted. 

The Doric forms vos, vm, etc., connect themselves with 
the ind. 3d pers. plur. év7/, and are to be accounted for in 
the same manner, as resulting from an attempt to dispense 
with the connecting vowel, to connect the base eo directly. 
with the participle-ending »7, which occasioned of necessity 
'a sacrifice of the consonant «. Hence too the Lat. ens; 
which, however, is not a native form of the Latin lan- 
guage, but borrowed from the Dorian philosophers of Magna 
Graecia. 


In the IMPERFECT the base receives an augment and be- 
comes 70, Sansk. ds. The augment, however, is often re- 
jected from this verb as well as from others, in the dialects, 
and especially in the Ionic. The augmented yo appears 
most distinctly in the Doric 3d pers. sing. 7s, where it stands 
alone, without connecting vowel or — ending. It 
appears also in the 3d pers. plur. jaar, lon. toay, Sansk. dsan 
for dsant, Lat. erant for esant; likewise in the forms 4oror, 
jotyy, jote, Sansk. dstam, Gstém, G@sta, which in Greek are 
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generally softened by the omission of the o, as jrov, Hrqv, Fre. 
In the 1st pers. plur. juer, the o is universally rejected. 

In the singular the Sansk. dsam, dsis, dsit, the Lat. eram, 
eras, erat, i. e. esam, esas, esat, point to a Greek inflexion 
noa(y), yoas, yoe(t). Here, however, the o which the Latin 
changes into 7, has in Greek fallen away in accordance with 
the general analogy. Hence je or ?e, tas, je(v), Epic and 
Ionic forms, which merely drop the o, retaining the vowel 
by which it was originally united with the personal ending. 

he Ion. fo» for evoy presents the o, the usual connecting 
vowel of the imperfect. More commonly, however, after 
the omission of the o, the short connecting vowel is absorbed 
in the preceding long 7: whence 7» or 7, 4s or jo6a, 7 or Fy, 
the common forms of the singular. (The Epic forms toa, 
Env, jv are only instances of the tendency, so general in 
Epic Greek, to repeat the long vowel-sounds.) Perhaps, 
however, it might be better to consider these forms 4», js, 7 
as the result of an effort to make the singular without a 
connecting vowel by attaching the endings », a, 1, directly 
to the base 70, which could only be accomplished by the 
rejection of the a. 


The FUTURE of this verb is not found in Sanskrit in a 
separate state. In Greek and Latin, where it is found, it 
has no proper tense-sign, but is in form a present, differing 
from the poy of this verb by the insertion of a connect- 
ing vowel, and having the use of a future. In this absence 
of a tense-sign, foouas, [ will be, may be compared with such 
forms as fJoue, J will eat, and aloua, I will drink. The 
usual characteristic of the Greek future is ¢, originally o 
or ge, which is now generally regarded as containing the 
root of the substantive verb. We can easily understand, 
then, why it should not be used with the future of eiui, as 
that would involve a repetition of the root, a composition 
of the word with itself. Yet the tense-sign is undeniably 
present in the Dor. éoootuee (= evceouce or evovouat), and 
probably so in the Epic éoooue, where one o may belong to 
the base, and the other to the tense-sign, and from which 
the common ?ooue: is perhaps derived by neglecting the 
repetition of the consonant. 

he middle endings of this future, as well as of the im- 
perf. jjuyv, and the imper. tooo, have been already noticed 
and explained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





SoME time ago, I received from Dr. Henry W. De Forest, 
missionary in Syria, an Arabic manuscript of fifty-seven 
leaves, consisting of three documents which throw new light 
upon the opinions held by the Ismi‘ilis, and other sects of 
Allegorists, or Mystics, of Muslim origin. Two of these 
documents bear marks of being authoritative with the sects 
themselves whose views they profess to represent; while 
the other, though paewatioes in its design and charac- 
ter, is valuable for comparison with them. The history of 
the Ism@ilis and their branches, of which the Druzes con- 
stitute one of the most important, is, at least in its outlines, 
sufficiently well known. But excepting the Druzes, whose 
books have now for some time been in the hands of the 
learned, the opinions of none of them have been definitely 
ascertained.* Of the Nusairian and Ism@’ilian documents 
announced within the last three years, in France and Ger- 
many, as recently discovered, only outlines with brief 
extracts, or mere tables of contents, have as yet been 
published.+ 

Under these circumstances, though with some diffidence, 
I publish the following translation of two of the documents 





* See Mémoires de [ Académie Royale des Inscriptions, Tome xvii. pp. 127, 
ff.; Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits, Tome ix. pp. 143, f£; C. Niebuhr's 
Reisebeschreibung, Bd. ii. ss. 439, ff; Mémoires de l'Institut Royal, Classe 
@ Hist. et de Littér. Anc., Tome iv. pp. 1, f£; Die Geschichte der Assassinen, d. 
Joseph von Hammer; Mémoires sur les trois plus fameuses Sectes du Musul- 
manisme, M. R. pp. 51, f£; Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, by John 
Lewis Burkhardt, pp. 150-6; Journal — Tome v. pp. 129, f£; Azposé 
de la Religion des Druzes, par M. le Baron Silvestre De Sacy, 2 Tomes; Die 
Drusen and ihre Vorliufer, von Dr. Philipp Wolff, Einleitung ; Geschichte der 
Chalifen, von Dr. Gustav Weil, Bd. ii. ss. 493, ff. ; Journal Asiatique, Série iv. 
Tome xiii. pp. 26, ff. 

+ See Journal — Série iv. Tome xi. pp. 149, f£; Idem, Tome xii. 
pp. 72, ff. 485, f£ ; Zeitschrift d. Deutsch, Morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, Bd. ii. ss. 
388, ff.; Idem, Bd. iii. ss. 302, ff 
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sent to me by Dr. De Forest, setting one of them aside, for 
the present, for fear that I may not have yet fully mastered 
the system contained init. The document set aside consists 
of two fragments of what purports to be a conversation 
between Muhammed Ibn ’Aly El-Bakir and Khalid Ibn Zeid 
El-Ju’fy, related by the latter in the form of a Shop, 1.6. | 


Missive, for the purpose of directing certain persons sup- 
posed to have “deviated from the path of rectitude.” The 
former of the two interlocutors here introduced can be no 
other, as the conversation itself shows, than the fifth Imam 
of the Ism@ilis, commonly known as E]-Bakir, a great- 
grandson of the Khalifeh "Aly; the other, who appears as 
an inquirer, is not so easily identified, but may be conjec- 
tured to be a descendant of ’Aly, whose father was a brother 
of El-Bakir.* But, inasmuch as Esh-Shahrastiéiny informs 
us that the Shiite sects, after the time of El-Bakir, were 
much disposed “to pass off” their opinions “upon his fol- 
lowers,” and “ to refer their origin to him, and to fix them 
on him,” the question naturally arises, whether we have, in 
this Missive, the genuine doctrine of El-Bakir, or that of 
some party availing itself of his name to give currency to 
views in reality not his. To judge by what Esh-Shahra- 
stiny tells us of the opinions of El-Bakir, the Missive in 
question might be taken as an authentic expression of his 
mind, for he here denies, either explicitly, or be implication, 
each of certain doctrines which are particularly mentioned 
by Esh-Shahrastany as not actually held by him, and which 
therefore appear to have been those oftenest ascribed to him 
falsely. It is possible, however, that some party with which 
he was not so generally confounded, or perhaps kindred to 
his own, may have here used his name without authority. 
At all events, this Missive sets forth doctrines different from 
those maintained by either of the sects referred to, or rep- 
resented, in the other two documents. 

The first portion of the following translation is made from 
the controversial document. The original of this is entitled 


shatudt aslly aalacliudt a5 Mly aghast syboudi 
shel it csc i.e. The Attack of the Partizan of Justicet 


* See Weil’s Geschichte der Chalifen, Bad. i. ss. 625-7 ; Id. Bd. ii. s. 204. 
+ The orthodox author so designates himself as one holding to the justice of 
God in respect to predestination. 
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upon the party of the Isma’iliyeh, and the Angry Eye upon the 
party of the Karémateh, and is an extract from a larger work 


entitled Jot Lv 58 MoT elic GUS 


i.e. The Book of the Open Ways of Approach [to God,] touch- 
ing the Gladdenings of | Divine| Lenity. It seems to have been 
written on the ipo oe of some followers of Karmat in 
the Wady Hamih, probably near to Hamah in Syria, “ be- 
tween Homs and Kinnesrin,” as Abulfeda says, who adds 
that those who threw off the faith of Islam, had free range 
there.* There is no precise indication of the date of its 
composition, nor is the name of the author given. He only 
calls himself Esh-Shafi’y, or the Shafi'ite. This document 
consists of three parts. The author begins with eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two lines of rhymed measure, in which he 
portrays the hated party against which he writes, in concise 
and pointed terms. These rhymings I have passed over in 
translating, as the fuller statements in prose which follow 
them, though less piquant as a specimen of controversy, 
may be more safely relied upon for information. Next is 
introduced a piece in prose by another author. This author 
calls himself El-Amidy, and it may be suggested as quite 
probable that he is the Seif ed-din El-Amidy whom Ibn 
Khallikén speaks of as having taken up his residence at 
Hamih, and there composed works “on the principles of 
religion, and jurisprudence, and logic, and philosophy, and 
disputation,” and whose death, as the same authority in- 
forms us, took place A. H. 631, i.e. A. D. 1233-4.+ It is 
worthy of notice, in this connection, that a portion of this 
piece strikingly resembles what Von Hammer published 
many years ago, on the Ismif’ilis, as in substance contained 
in a work by El-Jorjiny,t who, according to D’Herbelot, 
died A. H. 816, i.e. A. D. 1418-148 The third part of 
this document is a statement of inquiries respecting the 
Nusairis, presented to Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh, with 
his answer. This person was a distinguished doctor of Mus- 
lim law, who died, according to D’Herbelot, A. H. 768, or, 
as some say, A. H. 748, i.e. A. D, 1866-7, or A. D. 1347-8.| 





* See Géographie d Aboulféda, ed. Reinaud et De Slane, PR. 262-3. 

See Jbn Khallikdn’s Dictionnaire Biographique, ed. De Slane, pp. 456-7. 
{ See Journal Asiatique, Tome vi. pp. 832-5. 
; See D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 873. 

See Idem, p. 444. 
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Tt follows from the limitation of date thus given to the con- 
cluding part of this document, that it must have been com- 
piled as late as the middle of the fourteenth century of our 
era. This document was obtained by Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, 
missionary in Syria, from Mikhail Meshaka of Damascus. 
The second portion of the following translation is made 
from a document without title, but of which the nature of 
the contents is sufficiently evident. It consists of four 
pieces. The first piece presents a system of cosmogony ; 
the second, a formula of religious belief; the third, a mys- 
tical allegorizing of the doctrines set forth in that formula; 
and the fourth, a statement of the doctrine of the Imam, 
All these pieces are in form declarative, not argumentative ; 
and in reading them attentively one cannot resist the im- 
pression, that they are specimens of the so-called sermons 
which the D@’is, or missionaries, of the Ism#@ilis are said to 
have been in the habit of delivering, at stated seasons, in 
general assemblies of the sect, to those whom they would 
initiate into their system.* That they express Ism@’ilian 
doctrine is put beyond doubt by allusions contained in 
them. But, what is more, one may even refer some of 
them, with considerable confidence, to particular grades of 
initiation which are described by oriental writers as recog- 
nized by this sect, and are briefly alluded to in our first docu- 
ment. For the fourth piece evidently belongs to that stage 
of instruction of which the object was to impress with the 
sense of dependence upon the Imém; and the third, to that 
which was designed to initiate the proselyte into a pre- 
tended mystic sense of the doctrines and precepts of Islém; 
while the second might very appropriately have been deliv- 
ered to less advanced scholars, by way of “pretension of 
agreement with them on the part of the great in religious 
and worldly affairs,” that is, the leading religious and civil 
authorities of the day, or those of the Muslims, which our 
controversial document charges upon them as one of their 
practices. The date of these peculiar missionary-sermons 
cannot be exactly determined. But there seems to be an 
intimate connection between them all, so that whatever date 
belongs to one is probably to be affixed to all. This docu- 
ment, so important for its contents, was obtained through 





* See Mémoires de Institut, Tome iv. pp. 4-5. 
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the courtesy of Mr. Von Wildenbruch, late Prussian Consul 
General for Syria, whose dragoman, Mr. Catafago, found it 
near Aleppo. 

As a farther introduction to the following translation, are 
here added translations of several passages from Esh-Shah- 
rastiny’s celebrated Book of Creeds and Sects, relative to the 
parties to be brought before the reader. The passage above 
referred to, in which this author gives an account of E]- 
Bakir, is also appended. It seemed the more desirable to 
make these extracts, as no English translation of this high 
authority on such subjects is known to have been pub- 
lished; and the German translation by Haarbriicker, of 
which the first volume has recently appeared, although a 
good one, does not empply the place of one in our own lan- 
guage.* The first of these extracts relates to the Ismia’ilis, 
under the more general name of the Batinis, which includes 
also the followers of Karmat and the Nusairis.+ The second 
is on the Ghilis, the Extravagant Shi’is, in general.t The 
third is on that particular portion of this party denomina- 
ted the Nusairis and Ishikis.g The fourth relates to El- 
Bakir.| 

Exactness has been my aim in translating; and to this 
every thing else has been sacrificed, so far as was consistent 
with preserving the English idiom. The foot-notes are 
intended mainly to facilitate the understanding of the text. 
A discussion of the many interesting topics suggested by i 
would probably have been premature, if indeed it coul 
have been entered upon. 


“The Batiniyeh.§—This appellation is affixed to them 
only because they give out that every thing outward has an 
inward ; and every letter of revelation, an allegorical sense. 
And they have many appellations beside this, according to 





* Abu-l-Fath Muhammed asch-Schahrastdni’s Religions-Partheien und Phi- 
losophen-Schulen, zum ersten Male vollstiindig aus d. Arab. iibersetzt von Dr. 
Theodor Haarbriicker. Erster Theil. Halle: 1850. 

+ See Book of Religious and Phil ical Sects, by Muhammad Al-Shab- 
rastini, ed. Rev. W. Cureton, pp. 147, 

Idem, p. 132. 

Idem, pp. 143, ff. 

Idem, pp. 124, ff. 

@ i.e. Party of the hidden sense. 
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the language of one and another people. For in ‘Irak, they 
are named the Batiniyeh, and the Karémateh, and the Maz- 
dakiyeh ;* and in Khorasan, the Ta’limiyeh,+ and the Mul- 
hideh.+ And they say, ‘We are Isma’iliyeh,§ for we are 
distinguished from the parties of the Shi’ah, by this name 
and this impersonation.’ 

“Now the ancient Batiniyeh have mingled with their sys- 
tem something of the system of the sect of Philosophers,| 
and composed their books after that way. Say they respect- 
ing the Creator,—let him be exalted! ‘As for us, we say 
not that he is existent, nor that he is non-existent; neither 
that he is one who knows, nor that he is ignorant; neither 
that he is one possessed of power, nor that he is impotent; 
and in like manner, with regard to all the attributes. For 
veritable affirmation requires the association of him with 
other existences in that respect in which we speak of 
him absolutely, and that is anthropomorphism; so that 
he does not admit of judgment by absolute affirmation and 
absolute denial; on the contrary, he is the Deity of those 
who stand opposed to one another, and the Creator of 
disputers, and the arbiter between those who differ.’ And 
respecting this, they also tell of Muhammed Ibn ’Aly EI- 
Bakir, that he said, ‘Because he bestows knowledge on 
the knowing, it is said that he is one who knows; and 


because he bestows power on the powerful, it is said that 
he is one possessed of power. So then, he is one who 
knows, one possessed of power, in the sense that he bestows 
knowledge and power, not in the sense that knowledge 
subsists in him, and power, or that he is qualified with 





* i.e. Party of Mazdak. Mazdak was the author of a modification of Ma- 
gism, who was patronized by Kobad, one of the Sdsfnide kings, and put to 
death by Nishirwan. For his opinions, see The Dabistdn, transl. by Shea 
and Troyer, Vol. i. pp. 372, ff; Esh-Shahrastany’s Book of Relig. and Philos. 
Sects, pp. 192, ff. What particular ground there may have been for the appli- 
cation of this name to the Ism@’ilis, we do not know. But there is reason to 
believe that they may have derived some of their peculiar doctrines from a 
Persian source. 

+ i.e. Party of instruction. The ground of this appellation appears from 
some of Hasan Ibn Sabbah’s “ articles,” stated farther on by Esh-S tany. 

ti. e. Heretics. 

§ i.e. Party of Isma’il, son of Ja’far Es-Sadik, the seventh and last Im4m 
of the Ismia’ilis. 

| Those of the Muslim learned men who were influenced in their religious 
opinions by the study of Greek philosophy, introduced among them especially 
under the Khalifeh Mamin, were called by this name. 
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knowl and power.’ But it is said ing them that 
they mo deniers of the attributes, who deapoil’ the divine 
essence of the attributes. 

“Say they, ‘And in like manner we say, with to 
eternity, that he is not eternal, nor originated ; on the con- 
trary, the Eternal is his Amr and his Word,* and that 
which is originated is his creation and his workmanship. 
He produced, by the Amr, the prime Intelligence, which is 

rfect in action; and by the intervention of that, he pro- 
Faced the secondary Soul, which is not perfect. And the 
relation of the Soul to the Intelligence is either the relation 
of the genital seed to the perfection of created form, and of 
the egg to the bird, or the relation of the child to the 
father, and of the offspring to her who brings forth, or the 
relation of the female to the male, and of consort to con- 
sort.’ Say they, ‘And because the Soul yearns after the 
completion of the Intelligence, it requires motion from in- 
completeness to completion, and motion requires the means 
of motion. And so the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with a circular movement, as governed by the Soul. And 
after them, the simple natural properties originate, and 
move with the movement of directness, also as governed by 
the Soul. And so are compounded the composites, namely, 
minerals, and plants, and animals, and man; and parti 
souls enter into bodies. And the species of man is distin- 
guished from other existences, b uliar preparedness for 
the effusion of those Lights; a Kio wath stands opposed 
to the whole world. And an Intelligence and a Soul which 
is universal, in the higher world, es necessary that there 
should be in this world an impersonated Intelligence which 
is a whole, and of which the bearing is the Coniee of a 
complete, mature impersonation,’ which they name the 
Natik,+ and which is the Prophet, ‘and an impersonated 
Soul which is also a whole, and of which the bearing is the 
bearing of an infant who is incomplete, tending to comple- 
tion, or the bearing of the genital seed. tending to pertfec- 








* It will be evident, farther on, that the Ismé’ilian Word, or Amr, is a 
oe canes from the Deity, having divine names and attributes, but 
istinct from the Deity itself. : 

+ Natik, i. e. Utterer, is the name which the Ismi’llis give to every 
of a period, who declares the divine will for that time. 
VOL. I. 84 
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tion, or the bearing of the female consorted with the male,’ 
which they name the Asis,* and which is the Legatee. 
“Say they, ‘And as the celestial spheres move as moved 
by the Soul and the Intelligence, and the natural properties 
too, in like manner souls and persons move in accordance 
with laws, as moved by the Prophet and the Legatee, in 
every age, in a circle of successive sevens, until the final 
period is reached, and the age of resurrection is entered, and 
obligations are taken off, and rules and laws are unloosed. 
And these movements of the celestial spheres, and the rules 
enjoined by law, are only in order to the Soul’s attaining to 
the state of its completion; and its completion is its attain- 
ing to the degree of the Intelligence, and its being united 
to that, and its reaching the rank of that, as an actuality. 
And as for that, it is the greater resurrection, upon which 
the compoundings of the celestial spheres and the elements, 
and the composites, are unloosed; and the heavens are 
rent; and the stars are dispersed; and the earth is ex- 
changed for the absence of earth; and the heavens are 
rolled up like the rolling up of the scroll for the Book, 
written upon within ; and creatures are reckoned with; and 
the good one is separated from the bad one, and the obedi- 
ent one, from the disobedient one; and the constituents of 
truth are joined to the whole Soul, and the constituents of 
falsehood to the false Sheitén.t And so, from the time of 
motion up to rest is the beginning; and from the time of 
rest - to that which has no end is the completion.’ 
“Moreover they say, ‘There is no statute, nor rule, nor 
sentence of the sentences of law, concerning barter, or 
patronage, or giving, or marriage, or divorce, or wound- 
ing, or revenge, or the price of blood, without its counter- 
eal pertaining to the world, by number against num- 
r, and bearing against bearing; for the laws are worlds 
spiritual, of the Amr, and worlds are the laws embodied, 
belonging to created things. And in like manner, the 
compoundings which respect the letters and the words [of 
the Kuran,] are in the way of counter-part to the com- 





* Asds, ie. Foundation, is the name given in the Ismda’ilian system to the 
first of seven supposed successors of every Natik, that is, the first of seven 
Imams of each poe. whose office it is to confirm his teaching by the dis- 


closure of its allegorical sense. 
+ See Rev. vi. 12-17; Id. xx. 5. 
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poundings of forms and bodies; and as for the single let- 
ters, their relation to the composites, of the words, is as 
bare simples to composites, of bodies. And every letter 
has a counter-part in the world, and a natural property with 
which it belongs, and an impress, so far as that property is 
in souls. And so, in consequence of this, sciences deriving 
virtue from the words of instruction, become an aliment 
to souls, like as aliments deriving virtue from the natural 
properties belonging to created things, become an aliment 
to bodies. And God has indeed ordained that something of 
that out of which it was created should be the aliment of 
every existence.’ 

“ And on the ground of this equivalence, they go to tell- 
ing the numbers of the words and verses [of the Kurin,] 
and that the calling upon the divine name* is a composite 
of seven and of twelve; and that the extolling God is a 
composite of four words in one of the formulas of testi- 
mony, and of three words in the second formula of testi- 
mony; and that there are seven segments in the first, and 
six in the second; and that there are twelve letters in the 
second ;+ and in like manner, with regard to every verse 
which admits of their calculating its number ;—all which 
he who is intelligent exercises not his thought upon, without 
coming short of it, through fear of his meeting his match! 

“These counter-balaneings constituted the way of their 
men of early times; who composed books ing them, 
and called men to an Imam, in every age, who knows the 
equivalences of these sciences, and directs to the paths of 
these positions and definitions. 

“ Afterwards, the men of the new call de from this 
way, when El-Hasan Ibn Es-Sabbih proclaimed his cal 
and was unequal to the exigencies of his word, and ask 





* paml wl BIST and ive. dm the mame of God, the Mer 


ciful, the Ci i , of which the first part, Jn the name of God, consists 
yr calgiaat inal of seven letters, and the remainder, of twelve. 


+ The two “formulas” here referred toare BWI YP aSf YX ie. there 
is no Deity but God, and BSF Sq Anse? ic. Muhammed is the 
Prophet of God. By “segments,” t separate syllables; to make 
these ~ Wonede med, ted tends oan be Ceown ot at te 
Prophet's name must be pronounced Muhmed. 
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help of men, and fortified himself in castles. And the com- 
mencement of his going up to the castle of Alamft was in 
Sha’ban in the year 483. And that was after he had made a 
journey to the country of his Imém,* and had got from him 
ow to call the men of his age; upon which he returned, 
and called men with the first of a call to the doctrine of the 
appearance of a rightful Imam taking his stand in every 
age, and of the distinction of the party which obtain deliy- 
erance from the other parties in this point; which is to say, 
that they have an Imam, and that the others have not any 
Imim. And the refined gold of his system, after the rejec- 
tion of that which was said respecting it, amounts, ulti- 
mately, in the Arabic language and in the Persian language, 
to this particular. And as for us, we shall translate that 
which he wrote in the Persian language, into the Arabic; 
and there is no fault resting upon the translator; and the 
aay om is whosoever follows the truth, and turns aside 
om falsehood; and God is the Prosperer, and the Helper. 
“So then we begin with the four Articles with which he 
began the call, and which he wrote in the Persian, and so I 
have put into the Arabic. Says he, ‘He who gives an answer 
respecting the knowledge of the Creator,—let him be exalt- 
ed! has one of two things to say, either to say, “I know the 
Creator by mere intellect and speculation, without need of 
the teaching of a teacher,” or to say, “There is no way 
to knowledge, with intellect and speculation, except by the 
teaching of a rightful teacher.’ Says he, ‘And whoever 
answers with the former, denies not another’s intellect and 
speculation. For, as for him, if ever he so denies, he teaches; 
and the denial is a teaching, and a proof, that that which is 
denied has need of something other than itself.’ Says he, 
‘ And the two parts are both necessary consequences. For 
as for man, whenever he gives decisions, or makes a decla- 
ration, he speaks on his own part, or on the part of another; 
and in like manner, whenever he is bound with an obliga- 
tion, he is bound with it on his own part, or on the part 





* The Fatimite Khalifeh Mustanser-billah, who reigned in Egypt when 
Hasan began his career, is undoubtedly here intended. Before Hasan estab- 
lished an independent dynasty, he went about in the character of an Isméilian 
Da’i, advocating the legitimacy of the Fatimites, as descendants of ‘Aly, 
against the ’Abbdsides. See Mém. de? Inst., Tome iv. p. 8; Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits, Tome iv. p. 687 ; Id. Tome ix. p. 152, fe 
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of another.’ This is the first Article; which is a rupture 
with the Men of opinion and intellect.* 

“ And he states in the second Article, as follows: ‘ Since 
the need of a teacher is established, is then absolutely every 
teacher suitable, or must there of necessity be a rightful 
teacher?’ Says he, ‘ And whoever says that every teacher 
is suitable, is not allowed to deny a teacher adverse to him- 
self, forasmuch as, when he so denies, he yields the point that 
there must of necessity be a reliable, rightful teacher.’ So 
much for this. And this is a rupture with the Men of tra- 
dition.+ 

“ And he states in the third Article, as follows: ‘Since the 
need of a rightful teacher is established, must there not of 
necessity be knowledge of the teacher, first of all, and pos- 
session of him, and afterwards instruction by him? or may 
there be instruction by every teacher, without his person 
— fixed upon, and his right being made clear? And 
the latter is a coming back to the former,t forasmuch as, if 
one can not walk the way, except with one going before, 
and a companion, let there be the companion, and after- 
— let the way be trod,’—which is a rupture with the 
Shi’ah. 

“ And he states, in the fourth Article, that ‘men constitute 
two parties, namely, a party who say, “There is need, with 


respect to knowledge of the Creator,—let him be exalted! 
of a rightful teacher; and the fixing upon him, and the 
recognition of him, is necessary, first of all, and afterwards 
instruction by him;” and a party who take up from a 
teacher, and from one who is not a teacher, in every science. 





* The amount of this article seems to be, that religious instruction is neces- 
sary, contrary to the doctrine of those who hold that God is known by mere 
intellect and speculation ; because whoever affirms the latter, if he would estab- 
lish any definite criterion, must confine it to himself, and in so doing contra- 
dict his principle, by making circumstances personal to himself, independent of 
the possession of mere inte and ive faculty, requisite to the end. 

+ Exaggerators of ancient authority are here refe: to. Esh-Shahra- 
stany elsewhere says that they were called Men of tradition, “because their 
aim is to get traditions, and to hand down accounts, and to base sentences on 
authorities, and they peta all A ey te nl ig pt 
they find an account, or a memorial.” See hahrastany’s Book of Relig. 

Philos. Sects, ed. Cureton, p. 160. That such die were wanting in 
discrimination, as Hasan affirms, may easily be credi 

¢ That is to say, the very statement of the latter alternative involves the 
-affirmation of the former. 
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‘And it is clear, by the preceding premises, that the truth 
is with the former party; so that, as for their head, he must 
needs be the ed of those who hold to the truth. And 


since it is clear that falsehood is with the latter party, their 
heads, cons uently, must needs be the heads o 


those who 
hold to falsehood.’ Says he, ‘And this way is that which 
causes us to know the place of truth by the truth, with gen- 
eral knowledge. Then, after that, we know the truth by 
the place of truth, with special knowledge; so that the rota- 
tion of questions is not requisite.’ And by ‘the truth’ he 
here means only the having need;* and by ‘the place of 
truth,’ him who is needed. And says he, ‘By the having 
need we know the Imam, and by the Imém we know the 
measures of the having need; just as by potentiality we 
know necessity, that is, the Necessarily Existing, and by 
this know the measures of potentiality in things potential.’ 
Says he, ‘And the way to the profession of unity is, by the 
measuring of feather by feather, in like manner.’+ 
‘Moreover, he states certain Articles which have respect 
to the confirmation of his doctrine, either by way of accommo- 
dation to, or by way of rupture with, received doctrines ; 
and most of them are some rupture or other, and an insist- 
ing upon, and a demonstration of, diversity on the ground 
of falsehood, and agreement on the ground of truth. One 
of them is the ‘ Article of truth and falsehood, and the little 
and the great.’ He states that ‘in the world there is a truth 
and a falsehood ;’ after which he states that, ‘as for the mark 
of truth, it is unity, and as for the mark of falsehood, it is 
multiplicity ; and unity accompanies instruction, and multi- 
plicity, opinion; and instruction accompanies the forming 
one party, and the forming one party, the Imém; and opin- 
ion accompanies diverse parties, which accompany their 
heads.’ And he lays down truth and falsehood, and the 
similarity between them, on the one hand, and the difference 
between them, on the other hand, the mutual confronting 
in the two extremes, and the ranking in one of the two 
extremes, as a balance by which he weighs every thin 
about which he disputes. Says he, ‘And I have deriv 





* The need of a teacher. 

+ The meaning is, that one comes to the profession of the divine unity, with 
a full understanding of it, through the ImAm, precisely as it is through him 
that one attains to a complete conviction of his need of instruction. 
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this balance only from the word of testimony, and its being 
compounded of denial and affirmation, or denial and excep- 
tion;’ says he, ‘so that not that which merits denial, is 
falsehood; and not that which merits affirmation, is truth, 
And by that is weighed the good and the bad, and the true 
and the false, and the other opposites.* And his main 
point is to come back, as —— every declaration and 
word [of the Kuran,] to the ation of a teacher; and 
that, as for the profession of unity, it is the profession of 
unity together with the doctrine of a Prophet, while it is 
the profession of unity; and that, as for the doctrine of a 
Prophet, it is the doctrine of a 9 together with the 
doctrine of an Imam, while it is the doctrine of a Prophet.+ 

“This is the end of his system. He prohibited common 
people, however, from meddling with a matter of science; 
and in like manner, people of note, from examining the 
ancient Books;}{ except those who knew the state of the 
case respecting every Book, and the degree attained by 
men in eyery science. And in respect to points relating to 
the Deity, he went not with his followers beyond his say- 
ing, ‘Our Deity is the Deity of Muhammed.’ Says he, ‘I 
and you say, that our Deity is the Deity of intellects, that is, 
that that which directs to him is the intellect of every intelli- 
gent being.’ But if it is said to one of them, ‘ What sayest 
thou respecting the Creator,—let him be exalted! as for 
him, is he? and as for him, is he one, or multiple, pos- 
sessed of knowledge, powerful, or not?’ this definition 
alone is given for answer, ‘My Deity is the Deity of Mu- 
hammed; and he it is who sent his Envoy with the direc- 
tion; and as for the Envoy, he is the director to him.’ 





* Wi Chel or ptetylect pint meee and the false, the 


good and the bad, and all opposites, was derived from the fundamental confes- 
sion of faith among the Mectims, There is no Deity but God, which e 
the truth of the divine unity only as the propositions included in it, namely, 
There is no Deity, and God is a Deity, each of which, by itself, may stand either 
for truth or for falsehood, are taken ther as mut y conplenentate, The 
neral principle may be stated as follows: that what may be affirmed abso- 
utely, as between any opposites, consists in the complementary relation to 
each other of those opposites. ‘ 

+ This means, that the declaration There is no Deity but God, implies the 
doctrine of a Prophet to reveal the truth thus expressed, and that the doc- 
trine of a Prophet, expressed in the declaration Muhammed is his Prophet, 
implies that of an Imém to carry on the Prophet's work. : 

The Scriptures of former periods, or previous Divine Revelations. 
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“And often as I have entered into discussion with the 
people, on the ground of the premises stated, they have not 
taken a step beyond their saying, ‘Have we then need of 
thee?’ or ‘Shall we hear this from thee?’ or ‘Shall we be 
instructed by thee?’ And often as : _ sont ape 
iating towards the le, respecting the having n an 
sane ‘Where > ie a needed ? and how deter- 
mines herfor me the points relating to the Deity? and what 
is it which he prescribes in respect to things which are ob- 
jects of the intellect? inasmuch as “the teacher” has no 
meaning intrinsically, and only has meaning because he 
teaches; and ye, indeed, shut up the gate of science, and 
open the gate of submission to dictation, and the following 
of authority ; and an intelligent being is not content to 
believe a doctrine, without any evidence to rest upon, or to 
walk in a way, without any proof that he should do so,’— 
the beginnings of the system have been authorizings to 
judge, and submissions to authority. ‘But not, by thy 
Tord, not believe will they, until they make thee the judge 
respecting that which is in controversy between them; after 
which, they will not find, in their souls, any fault pertain- 
ing to that which thou determinest; and they will submit 
themselves, with submission.’”* 


“ The Ghaliyeh.t—These are they who are extravagant in 
respect to the reality of their Imaéms, to such a degree that 
they put them out of the limits of the creature-state, and 
ere bearings of the state of Deity to be in them. 

or often they liken one of their Imaéms to God; and often 
they liken God to the creature; and they hold to the two 
extremes of extravagance and curtailment.t And their 
assimilations have only grown out of the doctrines of the 
Incarnationists and the Transmigrationists, and the doc- 
trines of the Jews and the Christians; inasmuch as the Jews 
liken the Creator to the creature, and the Christians liken 
the creature to the Creator; and so these assimilations 
passed into the minds of the Extravagant Shi’ah, to such a 





* Kurdn, Sur. iv. v. 68. It is the edition of Fliigel which is referred to in 
these notes, in all cases. 

+ i.e. Party of the Extravagants. 

+ The writer means that they not only exalt the creature to the rank of the 
Deity, but also bring down the Deity to the level of the creature. 
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ee that they pronounce bearings of the state of Deity 
to be in the reality of some of their Iméms. And anthropo- 
morphism was, as a principle, and fundamentally, among the 
Shi’ah; and only went over to some of the came of the 
Sunneh, after that. And the system of the Mu'tazileh pre- 
vailed among the latter, after they saw that it was nearer to 
that which is objective to the intellect, and farther from 
anthropomorphism and incarnation. 

“ And the bannsies of the Extravagants are comprehended 
in four things, namely, anthropomorphism, and the com- 
ing forth, and the return, and transmigration. And there 
are appellations belonging to them; and in every coun- 
try, they have an appellation. They are called in Isfa- 
han the Khurramiyeh,* and the Kadiyeh;+ and in Rei, 
the Mazdakiyeh, and the Sinbédiyeh ;¢ and in Adherbijan, 
the Dhukiliyeh ;$ and in a certain place, the Muhammari- 
yeh ;| and in Méa-ward-l-nahr, the Mubeiyedhiyeh.”4 


“The Nusairiyeh and the Ishakiyeh.**—They are among 
the Extravagants of the Shi'ah. And there is a set of 
them who defend their doctrine, and act the part of leaders 
in respect to their declarations. And there is a disagree- 
ment among them respecting the way to generalize the name 
appropriate to the state of Deity, so as to include the Iméms 
of the people of the Family. Say they, ‘The appearance 





* i, e. Party of the Voluptuous. 
+ i. e. Party of the Self-willed, probably. In this sense, the word seems to 
be originally Persian, as is Khurramiyeh. 

tiie. Party of the Followers'of Sinbad. Sinbad was a leader of the Ex- 
travagant Shi'is, in Khordsén, in the reign of the Khalifeh Mamin. See Weil's 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Bad. ii. 8, 236. 

§ I can make no sense of this word, however pronounced, either as Arabic, 
or Persian. But if we read Dukiliyeh, it is an Arabic word, meaning Self- 
hiders. Now from one of our new documents it appears, that certain Ismé’ilian 
followers of Babek, whose standard of rebellion was first raised in Ajerbijan, 
took from him the fashion of going abroad in mantles of Yemen, an article 
of dress covering the whole person, from the top of the head down; and the 
class of people there called, from that circumstance, Babekiyeh, may have 
been the same as those here named. See p. 281. 

| i.e. Party of the Reddened, because they wore red there. 

{ i.e. Party of the Whitened, because they wore white in that country. 

** The origin of this name I do not know. The name Nusairiyeh, signify- 
ing Little Christians, was probably given in derision. See Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. 
Morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, vol. iii. p. 808. 
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of the spiritual in a material body is a thing which no intel- 
ligent being denies; whether on the side of good, like the 
appearance of Jebril,—let peace be to him! by some imper- 
sonation, and the being fashioned in the form of one of the 
Arab race, and the being likened to the form of mankind; 
or on the side of evil, like the appearance of Esh-Sheitan 
in the form of man, so that he may work evil in his form, 
and the appearance of the Jinns in the form of mankind, so 
that they may dispute with its tongue. And so, on account 
of that, we say that God,—let him be exalted! appears in 
the form of impersonations. And because there is not, 
after the Envoy of God,—let the divine benediction and 
peace be to him! any impersonation more excellent than 
Aly,—let benediction and peace be to him! and after him, 
his appropriated descendants,* who are the best of creatures, 
therefore, the true God appears in their form, and speaks 
with their tongue, and holds with their hands. So then, by 
virtue of this we generalize the name appropriate to the 
state-of Deity so as to include them. aad we affirm this 
being appropriated of ’Aly, ramps of any one else, 
rm { because he had given to him specially an aiding from 
God,—let him be exalted! which is something that connects 
itself with the hidden sense of mysteries. Said the Prophet, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to him! “TI judge 
by the outward, and God has charge of secrets.”’+ And by 
virtue of this, it was the lot of the Prophet,—let the divine 
benediction and peace be to him! to fight with polytheists, 
and the lot of ’Aly to fight with hypocrites. And by vir- 
tue of this, he likened him to ‘Isa [bn Maryam, and said, 
“And if men may not, have said respecting thee that which 
they say respecting "Isa Ibn Maryam, have not I, indeed, 
declared respecting thee with a declaration ?” ’t 

“And often they affirm of him a participation in the en- 
voyship, inasmuch as he said, ‘Among you is one who fights 
on the ground of its allegorical sense, as I fight on the ground 
of its letter; is he not, indeed, the sewer of the sandal ?’§ and 
so, that the knowledge of the allegorical sense, and the fight- 
ing with hypocrites, and the disputing with the Jinns, and 





* Appropriated as dwelling-places of the Deity. 

+ A traditionary saying. ¢ A traditionary saying. 

§ Meaning, does he not complete what I begin? This also is one of the 
traditionary sayings of the Prophet. 
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the removing of the gate of Khaibar, not by corporeal 
power,* are the most convincing proof that in him was a 
divine part, and a sovereign power from the Lord, or that it 
is he in whose form God appeared, and with whose hand he 
created, and with whose tongue he commanded. And by 
virtue of this, they say, ‘He was in existence before the 
creation of the heavens and the earth; says he, “ We were 
shadows on the right hand of the throne; and so we gave 
glory, and then the angels gave glory with our giving 
glory,”"—and as for those shadows, and those forms not 
casting shade, they are real, and shine with shining, by the 
light of the Lord; which is not cut off from them, whether 
they are in this world or in that world. And by virtue of 
this, Aly said, “I am of Ahmed as light of light,”—mean- 
ing that there is no distinction between the two lights, 
except that one of them precedes, and the second, a corre- 
late to it, comes on after it. And this proves a sort of 
association.’ 

“But the Nusairfyeh are more inclined to maintain the 
divine part; and the Ishakiyeh are more inclined to main- 
tain the association in the prophetic office. And they have 
other disagreements which we shall not mention.” 





“The Bikiriyeh, and the constant Ja’fariyeh—They are 
the followers of Abi Ja’far Muhammed Ibn ’Aly E]l-Bakir, 
and his son Ja’far Es-Sadik. They declare the imamshi 

of both of them, and the imamship of their parent Zein el- 
Abidin; except that among them are some who are con- 
stant to one of the two, and forward not the imamship to 
their descendants, and some who do forward.t And we 
distinguish this party over and above the sects professing to 
be Shi’ah which we shall mention, only because those of 
the Shi’ah who are constant to El-Bakir, and declare his 
return, are in constancy like those [of the Shfah] who 
declare the imamship of Abi ’Abdallah Ja’far Ibn Muham- 
med Es-Sadik. 





* This must refer to some tradition connected with the taking of Khaibar 
by Muhammed. 

+ The meaning is, that some regard one or the other of the two as the last 
Im4m, to whom the imamship still belongs, although he is for a season with- 
drawn from human view; while others consider the imamship as the inherit- 
ance of successive generations in the line of his posterity. 
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“ And he was a possessor of rare science in religion, and 
erfect culture in philosophy, and consummate self-restraint 
In respect to this world, and complete abstinence from appe- 
tites. And he had dwelt in Medineh a length of time, 
doing much service to the Shi'ah who sided with him, and 
committing to those friendly to him the secrets of the 
sciences; when he entered ’Irék, and dwelt there a length 
of time. He never assumed the imamship, nor contended 
with any one respecting the khalifship; and whoever 
plunges into the sea of knowledge, is not eager for a shore; 
and whoever is elevated to the summit of verity, fears not 
a letting down; and there is a saying, ‘ Whoever has con- 
verse with God, is empty of men, and whoever cultivates 
familiarity with others than God, the Tempter makes a prey 
of him.’** And he was related, on the father’s side, to the 
stock of prophecy; and on the mother’s side, he was related 
to Abi Bekr,— let God be gracious to him! And he 
cleared himself of that which any one of the Extravagants 
had to do with, and cleared himself of him, and cursed them; 
and he was clear of the peculiarities of the doctrines of the 
Rafidheh,+ and their fooleries, namely, the declaring of the 
disappearance and the return,t and the coming forth,§ and 
transmigration, and incarnation, and anthropomorphism. 
“But the Shi’ah were divided, after his day, and every 
one of them professed a doctrine, and desired to pass it off 
upon his followers, and referred its origin to him, and fixed 
it on him; while the master was clear of that, and of the 
system of the Mu’tazileh, and also of the doctrine of the 
Kadariyeh.{ This is his saying respecting volition, namely, 
‘God,—let him be exalted! wills by us something, and 





* This is probably a traditionary saying of Muhammed. 

+ i.e. Party of the Deserters, the name given to a party whose doctrinal 
belief Esh-Shahrastany characterizes by saying that “they are extravagant in 
respect to the prophetic office and imamship, to such a degree that they come 
to the doctrine of incarnation [of the Deity.]” See Esh-Shahrastany’s Book 
of Relig. and Philos. Sects, p. 9. 

¢ The disappearance and return of the Imam. 

3 The manifestation of the Deity by emanation. 

; This was essentially, as Esh-Shahrastany expresses it, such an “extrava- 


gance in the way of thinking about the divine | as amounted to making 


God a vacuity by the denial of attributes.” See 
Relig. and Philos. Sects, p. 9. 

© i.e. Maintainers of power [in man,] in opposition to the doctrine of ab- 
solute divine decrees. 


sh-Shahrastany’s Book of 
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wills from us something; and so, that which he wills by 
us he hides from us, and that which he wills from us he 
manifests to us. So then, what have we to do, to meddle 
with that which he wills by us, to the neglect of that which 
he wills from us?’ And this is his saying respecting pre- 
destination, namely, ‘It is a thing between two things, not 
absolutism, and not indifferentism.’ And he was wont to 
say, in prayer, ‘O God, to thee belongs the praise, if I 
obey thee; and to thee it belongs to convict, if I disobey 
thee. There pertains not to me, nor to any one else, any 
efficiency in the case of a doing well; and there is no con- 
victing on my part, or on the part of any one else, in the 
case of a doing ill.’ 

“‘ Now then, we will mention the sects which differed from 
each other respecting him, and after his day, not on the 
ground of their being divisions of his partizans,—on the 
contrary, on the ground of their having to do with the root 
of his stock, and the branches of his descendants.”* 











* Meaning, as holding in common that the imamship is perpetuated in his 
family, while distinguished by particular attachment to one or another of his 
descendants. 
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THE Isma’iliyeh.—These are called by seven appellations. 
[1.] The Batiniyeh, on account of their profession of the in- 
ward sense of the Book, beside its outward sense. For they 
say, that the Kuran has an outward and an inward sense; 
and as for its meaning, that its outward sense appertains to 
the sciences of language, and that the relation of the inward 
sense to the outward is like the relation of the pith to the 
bark. And they say that the laying hold of its outward sense 
punishes with fatigue in assiduous action,* and that its in- 
ward sense is an aid to the leaving off of action by its outward 
sense. And as respects this, they lay hold of his saying,— 
let him be exalted! “And so there is established between 
them a wall, having a gate the inward part of which, within 
it, is mercy, and the outward part, before it, is punishment.”+ 
[2.] The Kardémateh, because their leader, he who levelled 
the high-way for their doctrine, was a man. named Hamdan of 
Karmat,t which is the only place of its name, namely, Kar- 
mat of Wasit. [3.] The Haramiyeh,§ on account of their 
desecration of sacred things, and allowing of things forbid- 
den. [4.] The Sab’iyeh,| because they think that the 
Natiks of the revealed laws, that is, the Envoys, are seven, 





* Meaning that it obliges to go through laborious outward observances, 

+ See Kuran, Sur. lvii. v. 13. The “wall” spoken of in this passage, is prop- 
erly a wall separating “believers” from “hypocrites” in a future state. 

¢ This person, commonly called Karmat, was the leader of a faction among 
the Ismivilis, which separated itself A. H. 277, ie. A. D. 890-1, and afterwards 
became fearfully celebrated under the name of the Karmatis, or the Hashishis. 
See De Sacy’s Exposé de la Relig. des Druzes, Tome i. Introd. pp. 166, ff. 
Wisit, within the territory of which Hamdan is said by our author to have 
originated, was on the Tigris, at about the same distance, fifty parasangs, from 
Basrah, Kafeh, Ahw4z and Baghdad. See Reinaud and De Slane’s Géographie 
@ Aboulféda, p. 307. . 

§ i.e. Party of the illegal. | i.e. Party of the number seven. 
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namely, Adam, and Nah, and Ibrahim, and Miisa, and ’fsa, 
and Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be 
to him! and Muhammed the Mehdy,* the seventh of the 
Natiks; and that between each two of the Natiks there are 
seven Imdms, who rely upon the law of the Natik; and that 
there must of necessity be in every age seven who are imi- 
tated, and by whom direction is given, in respect to religion, 
who differ from one another in rank, namely, an Imam, 
who aids the religion of God, who is the acme of arguments 
in proof of the religion of God; and a Hujjeh,+ who relieves 
the Imam, sustaining his science, and thereby authenticating 
him; and a Dhi-l-massah,t who imbibes science from the 
Hujjeh, that is, receives it from him ;—these three, and also 
certain Babs, who are the Dé@’is,§ namely, an Akbar, that is 
a Da’i Akbar;| who is the fourth among them, who elevates 
the degrees of believers; and a Da’i Madhin,4 who receives 
the engagements binding inquirers from among the People 
of the outward sense, and causes them to enter into client- 
ship with the Imam, and opens to them the gate of science 
om | knowledge; and he is the fifth; and a Mukellib,** 
whose degree in religion is indeed elevated, but who is not 
licensed in respect to the office of Da’i, whose license on 
the contrary respects argumentation with men, and who 
accordingly argues, and renders eager for the Da’i, like the 
hunter’s dog, until, when he has argued with one of the 
People of the outward sense, and has drawn him off from 
his doctrine, so that he is averse to it, and inquires after 
the truth, he, the Mukellib, conducts him to the Da’i, who 





* i.e. Way of direction. The Muhammed so designated was a son of 
Ismail Ibn Ja’far Es-Sadik. Being the Natik of the seventh and last period 
of the Ismia‘ilis, this personage is to be considered as the originator of their 
party. Their first existence as a separate sect may therefore be placed in the 

tter part of the second century of the Hijrah, that is, the latter part of the 
eight, or the beginning of the ninth, century of our era. See De ’s Exposé 
dela Relig. des Druzes, Tome i. Introd. m4 65-7. — 

+ i.e. Argument, literally. 

i.e. Imbiber. 

j The Isma’ilian missionaries are called Babs, i. e. Gates, with reference to 
their being a medium of access to the Imém. 

| i.e. Greater Da’i, or Head Missionary. The Ismi’ilis, in carrying on their 
proselytism, formed dioceses, over each of which some one Da’i presided. 

@ i.e. Licensed Dai. 

** je. Dog-trainer. The ground of this appellation appears in what im- 
mediately follows. 
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is licensed to receive the engagements binding him; (says 
El-Amidy, they call such a person a Mukellib only because 
he is like the ravenous beast, who draws off the hunter's 
dog from the game, according to what he says agreeing 
therewith, and ye know not of ravenous beasts any which 
train dogs;) and he is the sixth; and a Mumin,* who fol- 
lows after him, that is, pants for the Da’i, from whom are re- 
ceived the engagements binding him, and who believes, and 
is thoroughly acquainted with the engagement, and enters 
into clientship with the Imém, and acts according to him; 
and he is the seventh. These, they say, are like the heay- 
ens, and the earths, and the seas, and the days of the week, 
and the planets which govern with acommand. [5.] The 
Babekiyeh,+ inasmuch as a party among them follow Babek 
El-Khursany in respect to going out clad in the mantle of 
Yemen, and in red, because they wore red in the days of 
Babek, or because they were like those who differed from 
them of the Muslims, in respect to the mantle. [6.] The 
Ism@iliyeh, an account of their affirming the imamship as 
the right of Isma’il Ibn Ja’far Es-Sadik, who was the eldest 
of Ja’far’s sons; or, as some say, on account of the deriva- 
tion of their heterodoxy from Muhammed Ibn Isma’il.t 
And the root from which their preaching of the abro- 
gation of the laws grew up, was the Kobddiyeh, a sect of 
the Magians, who, being goaded by Islam, aimed to alle- 
gorize the laws in certain ways coming back to the _ 
ciples of their forefathers ;§ that is to say, they assembled, 
and reminded one another of the position of undivided 
rule which their forefathers held, and said, “There is no 
way for us to eject the Muslims by the sword, on account 





* i. e. Believer. 

+ i.e. Party of the Followers of Bibek. These were, originally at least, of 
that subdivision of the Ismif’ilis called the Extravagant Shi’s. See Weil's 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Bad. ii. s. 235-6. The appellation El-Khursany, here 


given to Babek, should undoubtedly be El-Khursany, Cs - f, as a rela- 
tive adjective, in an abridged form, from wll - Khorasin, the country 


where Babek mustered his followers, in the reign of the Khalifeh Maman. 
See note * p. 280. 
From this it would _— that the Magian party established by Mazdak, 


whom the Sisdnide king Kobad patronized, survived the death of its founder, 
and existed, bearing a name derived from its royal patron, at the time of the 
inroads of Islém into Persia. See note * p. 264. 
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of their superiority, and their possession of the seats of 
empire; but let us use stratagem, by allegorizing their laws, 
with a view to a coming back to our principles, leading on 
by degrees the weak among them; and so that will neces- 
sitate their being at variance with one another, and the 
shaking of their system.” And their head, in respect to 
that,* was Hamdan of Karmat, or, as some say, Abdallah 
Ibn Meimiin El-Kaddah.t 

And in calling and leading on men, they have degrees 
of finesse; which comprehends [1.] the judging by the 
countenance of the state of the person called, whether he is 
favorable to the call, or not; and the saying, “Thou wilt 
make excuse for the putting of the germ into the trunk,” 
that is, for the call of one not favorable, is in accordance 
with that; and they refuse to dispute “in a house where 
there is a lamp,” that is, in a place where there is a doctor 
of the law, or a metaphysician; and then [2.] the familiar- 
izing oneself with the inclination of every one of those 
called, with that which he inclines to, as respects his desire, 
and his native bent, pertaining to withdrawment from the 
world, and free living; and so, if he inclines to withdraw- 
ment from the world, it is set off in fair colors before him, 
and its opposite is depreciated; and if he inclines to free 
living, that is set off in fair colors before him, and its oppo- 
site is depreciated, until the man is thereby gained; and 
then [8.] the causing to doubt in respect to the corner-stones 
of the law, and the abbreviations of the surahs,§ in that one 
says, “What is the meaning of the isolated letters in the 
beginnings of the surahs? and of the statute requiring a 
woman in her menses to fast, without a statute oe 
her to pray, that is, why is one needful, and not the other 
and of the necessity of ablution on account of the seminal 
discharge, and not of the urine? and of the number of the 





* That is, the leader of the Ismié’ilis in respect to the imitation of the Ko- 
badiyeh, in annulling the laws of Islam by allegorical interpretation. 

+ De Sacy supposes that this person lived about the middle of the third 
century of the Hijrah, that is, about A.D. 864. See Hazposé de la Relig. des 
Druzes, Tome i. Introd. p. 165. 

¢ A saying, apparently, of the Isma’ilis, meaning that to im instruction 
to one not fit to receive it is not allowed. According to Von Hammer, quot- 
ing El-Jorjiny, the saying was that seed should not be thrown into a saline 
soil. See Journal Asiatique, Tome vi. p. 333. 

§ i.e. The chapters of the Kuran. 
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prostrations in prayer, that is, why are they in some cases 
four, and in some, three, and in some, two ?”—and so on to 
things remote from these; and the reason why they thus 
render them doubtful, and cause to inquire the answer in 
regard to these things, is that they may be inquired of, on 
their return, respecting them; and then [4.] the confirma- 
tion, which includes two things, namely, first, the receiving 
of the engagement from the candidate, in that they say that 
God’s Sunneh has had currency by the receiving of engage- 
ments and pledges, and alledge, in proof of that, his saying, 
—let him be exalted! “ And when we received from the 
Prophets their engagements,”* and then receive, with receiv- 
ing, his engagement, made in accordance with a firm belief, 
on his part, that no secret thing is hidden from them; and 
second, the obligating him, in behalf of the Imam, with re- 
spect to the clearing up of that which he is confused about, 
of the things which one presents to him; because it is he 
who knows them, and the candidate has no command of 
them until he elevates himself to something of the degree 
which pertains to him, and comes to the Imam; and then [5.] 
the imposition, which is the pretension of agreement with 
them on the part of the great in religious and worldly 
affairs,t+ so that the candidate may be more in favor of that 
to which one calls him; and then [6.] the putting upon a 
foundation, which is the arranging of premises to which he 
who is called is favorable, and which he grants, which point 
him to that false doctrine to which one calls him; and then 
[7.] the divestiture, which is the causing to rest in the 
neglect of corporeal actions; and then (8 the despoiling 
of the firm beliefs of religion. 

And when an affair of calling has gone so far, they set 
about to abrogate prohibitions, and to incite to indulgence 
in pleasures, and to allegorize the laws, agreeably to their 
saying that the partial washing signifies friendship to the 
Imfim; and as for the entire washing, that it is the receiv- 
ing by hearsay from the Madhiin, when the Imam is hidden, 
what prayer is; and that prayer signifies the Natik, who 
is the Envoy, as is proved by his saying,—let him be 
exalted! “Verily, prayer restrains from depravity and 
crime ;”t and that the having nocturnal pollution signifies 





* Kurdan, Sur. xxxiii. v. 7. + See p. 262. ¢ Kuran Sur. xxix. v. 44, 
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the divulging of one of their secrets to one who is not of 
the people to whom it belongs, without any object in so 
doing; and the ablution of the whole body, the renewal of 
the pledge; and alms-giving, the purification of the soul by 
knowledge of the religion which they profess; and the 
Ka’beh, the Prophet, and the gate [of the Ka’beh,] ’Aly; 
and Es-Safi, ’Aly, and El-Marweh,* the Prophet; and the 
-place of rendezvous of pilgrims,t the familiarizing;$ and 
the bending,§ the responding to the call; and the circling of 
the House seven times, friendship to the seven Imams; and 
the Garden, the repose of bodies from duty; and the Fire, 
the severity of toil in duty ;—and so on to other of their 
ravings. 
And their doctrine is, that God is not existent, nor non- 
existent; neither knowing, nor ignorant; neither powerful, 
nor weak ;—and so on, as to all the attributes; and that be- 
cause veritable affirmation requires the association of him 
with things existent, which is an anthropomorphism; while 
absolute denial requires the association of him with things 
non-existent, which is a making void. But that, on the con- 
trary, he is necessarily possessed of these attributes, and the 
Lord of contraries.| And often they blend their system 
with the system of the Philosophers, and accordingly say that 
he,—let him be exalted! produced by his Amr the — 
Intelligence, and that by means of that was the production 
of the Soul, which is not perfect; and so, that the Soul 
yearns after the perfect Intelligence, seeking to be quickened 
y it; and consequently, that there is a requiring of motion 
from incompleteness to completion; and that motion is per- 
fected only through its [the Soul’s] restlessness; and so, 
that the bodies of the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with a circular movement, as governed by the Soul; and 
so, that by means of them originate the simple elementary 





* This and Es-Safi are the two hills, near Mekkeh, between which the 
Muslim pilgrim performs a seven times repeated ceremonial walk, on coming 
to . holy city. See Travels in Arabia, by John Lewis Burckhardt, vol. i. 

. 174-6. 
ad That is, after the ceremonies on first coming to Mekkeh. See Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Arabia, vol.i. pp. 179-80. 

¢ Meaning the associating oneself with the Isma’ilis. 

§ Meaning the performance of reka’hs, or prostrations, before the seven times 
repeated walk around the Ka’beh. See Burckhardt’s 7ravels in Arabia, vol. 
i. p. 172. | See page 264. 
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natural properties; and that by means of the simples origin- 
ate the composites, namely, minerals, and plants, and the 
species of animals; and that the most excellent of them is 
man, on account of his preparedness for the effusion upon 
him of the Lights of the Holy One, and his connection with 
the higher world; and that, as the higher world contains a 
erfect Universal Intelligence, and an imperfect Universal 
ul, which is the source of beings, so there is in the lower 
world a perfect Intelligence, which is a means of deliver- 
ance, by likeness in it to the relation of the primitive Soul 
to the primitive Intelligence, in what relates to the causing 
of beings to exist; and that that is the Imém, who is a Natik- 
Legatee; and that, as the celestial spheres move as moved 
by the Intelligence and the Soul, in like manner living souls 
move to deliverance, as moved by the Natik and the Lega- 
tee,—that it is so in every age and period. 

Says El-Amidy, Such were the opinions of some sense- 
less person; and when El]-Hasan Ibn Muhammed Es-Sabbah 
appeared,* he exerted himself, and the call assumed that he 
was the Hujjeh, who relieves the Imém, whom no period 
~~ be without. And the sum of his system was that which 
took the precedence, respecting the need of the teacher. 
Moreover, he prohibited common people from meddling 
with the sciences, and people of note from looking into the 
ancient Books, lest their disgraces should be exposed. And 
afterwards they became Philosophers, and ceased not to 
make sport of the canons of religious ordinances and legal 
commands; and they entrenched themselves in fortresses, 
and their power increased, and any kings whose vezirs were 
of their party, feared calamity, for they made a show of 
neglecting duties, and openly desecrated sacred things, and 
became like brute beasts, without any religious control, or 
legal restraint. 

Says he [the author] respecting the Tétirkhdniyeh,t And 
in the year 577, the doctors of the law of Samarkand were 





* See page 267, ff. 

+ El-Amidy naw proceeds to state opinions which had been recently deliv- 
cred by the fakihs of Samarkand, relative to the Karmatis. The appellation 
of the Tatarkhéniyeh which he here gives them, without any explanation, is 
deserving of attention. It must certainly be inferred from it, that the follow- 
ers of Karmat had, in process of time, become so associated with some people 
among the Northern hordes, which in the thirteenth century of our era were 
pressing in upon the old empire of the Khalifehs, that a name significant of 
such an association would be generally understood as applicable to them. 
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asked,—respecting a man who makes a show of Islam, and 
prays, and fasts, and makes a show of the profession of 
unity, and belief in Muhammed,—let peace be to him! for 
many years, and afterwards confesses, saying, “ As for me, 
I have been, during these past years, a firm believer accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Karémateh, and I have been a 
Da’i to men; and now I am a convert, and return to Islam,” 
and makes now a show of that which he before made a 
show of, pertaining to the religion of Islam, only that he is 
suspected to hold the doctrine of the Karamateh, as if he 
were among them,—what the sentence is as to his blood, 
and his property, and his effects, while the occasion of his 
exposing himself, and his confession, is that he has been 
found out, and it were idle, until he confesses his doctrine, 
to put him to death. 

"Abd-El-Karim Ibn Muhammed said, “The putting to 
death of the Kardimateh, universally, is a necessary thing, 
and their being treated without discrimination, a statute, be- 
cause they are veritably apostate unbelievers, and their in- 
fluence to corrupt the religion of Islam is greater than any 
other, and the injury which they do, the greatest of injuries.” 

Abi-l-Hasan Muhammed Sa’id said, “It may be said of 
this man of whom mention is made, as Abi Hanifeh,—let 
God be merciful to him! is related to have said respectin 
a Kadary* who said, in the presence of Abi Hanifeh, ‘ 
am a convert;’ Abii Hanifeh, namely,—let God be merciful 
to him! said, ‘Conversion on thy part is that thou returnest 
to all whom thou hast led astray, and callest them to the 
-_ and sayest, ‘As for me, I have been holding false- 

ood.”’ 

And Abi-l-Kasim ’Abd-El-Rahman Ibn El-Husein Es- 
Saffar said, “ With regard to the like of these, namely, the 
Kariimateh, whenever we cause them to be found out, the 
obligation rests upon the Sultén, in the first instance, and 
upon the doctors of the law of the Muslims, in the second 
instance, to set it down to their account to put them to 
death, and to eradicate them, not admitting, on their part, 
either conversion, or apology.” 

And Abii Muhammed ’Abd-El-Karim Ibn Muhammed 
said, ‘As for all who act openly, of the Karaémateh,—let 





* See note @| p. 276. 
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God abandon them! as firm believers according to their 
doctrine, and become Da’is of men to it, they are not, after 
that, sincere in their pretension of conversion, and return to 
Islam; because they are not truly converted, and make a 
show, on their part, of that which they make a show of, only 
after the manner of piety, for the safety of themselves, and 
their property, and their families, and their children, or 
something thereof; for a certain one said, ‘Methinks that 
to pray, which profits not, is advantageous among Imams,’ 
and he was one of the Party of the Impious; to which his 
pupil said, ‘O my preceptor, what avails this assiduity, while 
we acknowledge the faith ?”* whereupon he said, ‘It is on 
account of the custom of the country, and for the protection 
of family and children.’ So then, if we were to admit, on 
their part, that which they pretend of conversion, they 
would make that turn out to the overthrow of Isliém and 
the laws; and the injury to the Muslims would be greater 
than that which happens to them of injury from those with 
whom they are at war. And accordingly, one of our men 
tells us that the doctors of the law in Balkh have decided 
in favor of shedding the blood of the Kardmateh, and burn- 
ing up their houses, after they have declared themselves of 
their opinion; and so some of them were beaten with thongs, 
and afterwards put to death.” 

And Abii Selimeh Muhammed Ibn Dawid Esh-Shafi’y, 
said, ‘‘ Whoever bruits this vile doctrine, and makes a show, 
on his part, of the call to it, let not any conversion be ad- 
mitted on his part, but on the contrary let him be put to 
death. And Abii Se’id El-Istakhry, one of our men, was 
of this opinion, and said, ‘Some of our men have distin- 
guished that which marks the apostate in the follower of 
Karmat, with respect to conversion. And if the follower of 
Karmat is an apostate, he lets go the manifest senses of words, 
and calls up their hidden senses; and so, when he with his 
tongue makes a show of conversion on his part, it may be 
that, together with that, he declares something hidden, which 
he pretends, as his tongue happens to express it, after the 
manner of piety; and he gives out that he is already con- 
verted, so that his being a Muslim may not be judged of. 





* Meaning the principles involving the abrogation of all outward ob- 
servances. 
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And as for the apostate other than the follower of Karmat, 
because he calls not up the hidden senses of words, as the 
follower of Karmat does, and he was a Muslim originally, 
whenever he professes Islim, he returns, and we know 
that he is converted. Verily he,—let him be exalted! says, 
“So then, what shall be the portion of those who fight 
against God and his Envoy, and exert themselves to cor- 
rupt the earth? etc.,”*—-which is directed against those who 
exert themselves to corrupt the earth; but religion is wor- 
thier and prior, because that which religion enjoins is of 
more moment, to be cared for, than the earth, in every 
respect, and prior to it.”’ 
he above is in brief what was said. 

And an inquiry was proposed to the Sheikh el-Islam, the 
Seal of profound investigators, of the party of Hanbal, 
Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh, the form of which was as fol- 
lows:t ‘‘ What say the learned seignors, the Imams of re- 
ligion,—let God be gracious to them all, and aid them to 
manifest the plain truth, and to cover the fair show of er- 
rorists! respecting the Nusairiyeh, who declare the lawful- 
ness of wine, and the transmigration of spirits, and the 
eternity of the world; and profess to deny the nee 
and the gathering, and the resurrection, and the Garden an 
the Fire, in another than the life which is of this world; and 
declare that the five prayers signify five names, which are 
*Aly, and El-Hasan, and El-Husein, and Muhsin, and Fati- 
- so that the mentioning of these five suffices them, in 

lace of the ablution of the whole body, on account of sexual 
intercourse, and the partial washing, and the other condi- 
tions of prayer, and its essentials; and that fasting, in their 
opinion, signifies three men, and is the name of three women, 
all of whom they enumerate in their books, to mention 


whom particularly there is no room here; and that their 
Deity, who created the heavens and earth, is ’Aly Ibn Aba 
Talib,—let God be gracious to him! so that he, in their 





* Kuran, Sur. v. v. 37. But there is a slight variation from the common 
reading in this quotation. The passage properly reads, “The portion of those 
etc. is only that etc.” 

+ Here begins the third part of this document. See p. 261. 

t By this is intended, I suppose, the awakening of the dead, in their graves, 
to be examined by the angels Munkir and Nakir, and to receive from them a 
foretaste of their final allotments. 
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opinion, is the Deity in the heavens, and the Imam on the 
earth ; and the philosophy which maintains the manifestation 
of the Deity in this humanity, is based upon their view that 
he enters into familiarity with his creatures in order that he 
may teach them how they may know him, and serve him ; 
—and that the Nusairy becomes not, in their opinion, a be- 
lieving Nusairy, whom they will sit with, and in compan 
with whom they will drink, and whom they will let into their 
secrets, and to whom they will give in marriage of their wo- 
men, until his teacher addresses him; and the substance of 
the address, in their opinion, is that they make him swear to 
the concealment of his religion, and the know] of his 
elders and the t ones among the people of his doctrine, 
and that he will consult no Muslim, nor any others, Pw 
ing those who are of the people of his religion, and that he 
acknowledges his Imam, and his Lord, as manifested in his 
revolutions and his periods, and so acknowledges the trans- 
mission of the Ism and the Ma’na* in every epoch and age. 
And the Ism, in their opinion, among the first of men, was 
Adam, and the Ma’na, Shait ;+ and the Ism, Ya’kib, and the 
Ma’na, Yfisuf; and they use to prove this representation, as 
they think, that which is in the Kuran, namely, a story 
about Ya’kib and Yfisuf,—let be to them both! and 
accordingly say, “ What was Ya’kib? as for him, he was 
the Ism, for ve power exceeds its station?} and he says, 
‘Presently, I will ask pardon for you of my Lord; verily, 
he is the Pardoner, the Compassionate ;’§ and as for Yisuf, 
he was the Ma’na who is and so he says, ‘There is 
no reprimanding of you this day, God pardons you,’ and 
brings not in the authority of another, because he knows 
that he is the absolute Deity.” And they lay it down that 
Misa was the Ism, and Yutshii’a, the Ma’na, and say, “As 
for Yishi’a, the sun yielded to him, after he had com- 
manded it, and obeyed his command; and does the sun 
yield to any one except its Lord?” And they lay it down 
that Suleiman was the Ism, and Asaf, the Ma’na, and say, 
“Suleimén was impotent to cause to be present the throne 
of Belkis, and Asaf | had power to do it, because Suleiman 

* The Nusairis are here as that the Deity in the 
Ism, and the Deity  noality’ the Maina, appear i many rend “5. 

Seth. Its original. 

See Kurdn, Sur. xii. v. 99. Thid., v. 92. 
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was the Ism, and Asaf was the Ma’na, the Potent, the Pow- 
erful.”"* And they enumerate the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers, one by one, after the manner of this talk, up to the 
time of the Envoy of God,—let the divine benediction and 
be to him! and so they say that Muhammed was the 
sm, and ’Aly, the Ma’na; and they carry on the enumera- 
tion, in this order, through every age, up to our time. So 
much for this. 

But it is a part of the substance of religion, and of the 
address, in their opinion, that instruction be given that ’Al 
is the Lord; and Muhammed, the Veil; and Selman, the 
Gate; and that these, in this order, have not ceased, and 
will not cease to be. And to the rhyming which is famous 
among them, of some of their extravagances, belongs the 
saying of one, the accursed, the disbeliever in God,—let him 
be exalted! “I testify that there is no Deity, except the 
Lion with bald temples and big belly;+ and no Veil to 
him, except Muhammed the Just, the Faithful; and no Way 
to him, except Selman the Possessor of power, the Stedfast.” 
And in like manner, there are the five Solitaries,t and the 
twelve Nakibs,§ whose names are made known, according 
to them, in their detestable books ; for they cease not to pro- 
claim the Lord, the Veil, and the Gate, in every revolution 
and period, forever, without end. Also, that the Iblis of 
Iblises was Omar Ibn El-Khattéb,—let God be gracious to 
him! and that the next in the rank of Iblises was Abia Bekr, 
and then ’Othman,—let God be gracious to them, and clear 
them, and elevate their rank above the sayings of the Her- 
etics, and the profession of the self-devoting Extravagants! 
and ee cease not, at any time, to exist, according to what 
they tell. 

‘And there are ramifications and subdivisions to their doc- 
trines, which come back to these fundamental principles 
mentioned. 





A 
#* See Kuran, Sur. xxvii. vv. 38-40. Asaf is not named in the Kurdan, 
El-Beidhawy allows the interpretation which attributes to him the miracle 
saree See Beidawit Commentarius in Coranum, ed. H. O. Fleischer. 
. ii. p. 69. 
A well-known —_ of ’Aly, among the Muslims, is the Lion of @ 
Meaning, probably, Hujjahs without manifested Imams. The document, 
referred to in the Introduction, which I have set aside for the present, teaches 
that the number of the Imims is seven, while that of the Hujjahs is twelve, 
without, however, admitting the doctrine of the disappearance of the Imam. 
§ i.e. Administrators, a name given to the Hujjahs of the Imams, 
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And this accursed sect has possessed itself of a great 

of the country of Syria, so that they are known, noted, or 
declare themselves, as holding this doctrine; and all who 
have had intercourse with them, of the government-agents 
of the Muslims, and their learned men, and of the common 
people, also, up to the present time, have verified the state 
of the case in respect to them. For, during the time that 
the heretic Franks held possession of the country, it was 
unknown to many, how it stood with them; but after the 
days of Islam came,* the state of the case in respect to them 
was discovered, and their departure from the right way was 

manifested, and the proof of them was very abundant. 

' So then, is it allowed to the Muslim to take a wife from 
among them, and is the eatjng of their sacrifices permitted, 
while the siate of the case is such? And what is the sen- 
tence in respect to the cheese made from the curdled milk 
of one of their animals offered in sacrifice? And what is 
the sentence in respect to their vessels, and their garments, 
also? And is the burying of them among the Muslims 
allowed, or not? And is it allowed to employ any of them 
on the frontiers of the Muslims, and to entrust them to 
them? or, on the other hand, is it obligatory upon the pre- 
fect of commandt+ to displace them, and to employ other 
men, of the trusty Muslims? And does he do wrong, when 
he commands to turn these off, and to employ others than 
them? or, on the other hand, is it allowed to him to grant 
delay, in case this is determined upon? And when he 
employs them, and afterwards displaces them, or does not 
displace them, is it allowed to him to invest the monies of 
the Public Treasury on their responsibility? And is. the 
shedding of the blood of the said Nusairiyeh lawful? And 
is their property a thing decided upon as free to be taken, 
or not? And when the prefect of command makes war 
upon them, does God,—let him be exalted! aid him in the 
extinction of their false doctrine, and in the ejection of 
them from the fortresses of the Muslims, and in the warn- 
ing of the people of Isliém against intermarrying with them, 
and eating their sacrifices, and in the commanding of them 





* This refers to the victories of Salah ed-din over the Christians, in the lat- 
ter part of the twelfth century of our era. See Vita et Res Gestae Saladini, 
ed. Albertus Schultens, pp. 34, ff 

+ Meaning the provincial governor. 
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to fast, and pray, and in the preventing of them from mak- 
ing a show of their false religion? And is he who wars with 
the said Nusairiyeh counted as one who mounts a cavalier? 
and is his recompense like the recompense of him who 
mounts a cavalier on the frontiers, on the shore of the Sea,* 
through fear of an invasion of the Franks? or has this one 


a ter recompense? And is it obligatory upon any one 
who knows the said persons, and their doctrines, to divulge 
what they are, and to help to do away with their false doc- 
trine, and the proclaiming of the Imam on their part, so 
that God,—let him be exalted! may perhaps regard their 
offspring and their children as Muslims? or, on the other 
hand, is it allowed to him to be unconcerned, and to let 
things take their course? And what is the recompense of 
him who labors assiduously for that, and is zealous for it, 
and intent upon it? 

Have they spoken explicitly respecting these things, as 
assisted, and aided, and recompensed, if God,—let him be 
exalted! wills?” 

The answer respecting this, in the hand-writing of the 
Sheikh Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh,—may God,—let him 
be exalted! be merciful to him! was as follows: “As for 
these people, denominated the Nusairiyeh, they and the 
other classes of the mystical Karémateh,t are more unbe- 
lieving than the Jews and the Christians; nay, more unbe- 
lieving than many idolaters; and the injury which they do 
to the community of Muhammed,—let the divine benedic- 
tion and peace be to him! is greater than the injury done 
by warring infidels, such as the infidels of the hes and 

ranks, and others. For these meet the warring of the 
Muslims by affecting to be Shi’ah, while, in reality, they 
believe not in God, nor in his Envoy, nor in his Book, nor 
in any command, nor in any prohibition, nor in any reward, 
nor in any penalty, nor in any Garden, nor in any Fire, 
nor in any one of the Messengers preceding our Prophet 
Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be to 
him! nor in any of the former religions; nay, they take 
up the word of God and his Envoy, acknowledged among 





* The Mediterranean. 
+ It seems to have been understood, when Ibn Yatmiyeh gave the follow- 
ing opinion, that the Nusairis were a class of the Karmatis. 
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the Muslims, to allegorize it agreeably to certain things 
which they are full of, pretending that they constitute the 
science of the hidden sense, such as those mentioned by the 
inquirer, and others not of this sort. For, as for them, they 
have no set limit as to that which they pretend of heresy 
respecting the names of the Creator, and his signs,* and of 
perversion of the word of God,—let him be exalted! and 
the word of his Envoy, to the doing away of its positions, 
inasmuch as their intention is to ony the faith and the 
laws of Isliém, altogether; while at the same time they hold 
out that these things have their realities, known to them, 
which are such sort of things as the inquirer has mentioned, 
and such as their saying that the five prayers are the 
knowledge of their secrets; and the prescribed fasting, the 
concealment of their secrets; and the pilgrimage to the 
Ancient House,+ the visiting of their sheikhs; and that 
the two hands of Abi Lahabt were Abi Bekr and ’Omar, 
—let God be gracious to them both! and that the Great 
Prophet, and the Evident Imam, was ’Aly Ibn Abi Télib,— 
let God be gracious to him! 

And they are the authors of some well-known charges, 
and some books composed, in hostility to Islém and its 

ple. And so, whenever it is in their power, they shed 
the blood of the Muslims, as they put to death, once upon 
a time, the pilgrims to Mekkeh, and cast them into Zem- 
zem, and, once upon a time, took off the Black Stone, 
which remained with them a long while, and put to death 
a multitude which only God,—let him be exalted! can 
compute, of the learned men of the Muslims, and their 
elders, and their princes, and their troops.§$ 

And it is said that they have composed many books, 
and that what the inquirer mentions is in them, and other 
things. And the learned men of the Muslims have com- 
posed books disclosing their secrets, and have therein made 
evident the infidelity, and the Zendikism,| and the heresy, 
which they profess, inasmuch as they are herein more 








* Meaning the verses of the Kuran. + The Ka’beh. 

¢ Aba Lahab, an uncle of Muhammed, was one of his most implacable 
enemies. 

§ This refers to the taking of Mekkeh by the followers of Karmat, under 
Aba Tahir, A. H. $17, ie. A. D. 929-30. See Mémoires de I’ Institut, Tome 
iv. p. 5. ] Or, Magism. 
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unbelieving than the Jews, or than the Christians, or than 
those who worship idols. 

And as for that which the inquirer has mentioned by 
way of describing them, it is a little out of the much of 
that which is known to learned men, as descriptive of them, 
And it is, among other things, known among them, that 
the Christians possessed themselves of the sea-coasts of 
Syria only by means of them, who are always in league 
with every enemy to the Muslims, and so were leagued 
with the Christians against the Muslims. And one of the 
greatest of calamities, in their opinion, was the Muslims 
coming off superior over the Titars;* and one of the 
greatest of their rejoicings was when the Christians,— 
and reverse is God’s appointment,—possessed themselves of 
the frontiers of the Muslims, which ceased not to be under 
the power of the Muslims, as far as the island of Cyprus, 
(conquered by the Muslims in the khalifate of the Prince 
of the believers Othman Ibn ’Affan,—let God be gracious 
to him! which Mu’awiyeh, the son of Aba Sufyan,—let 
God be gracious to them both! conquered,+) up to the 
middle of the fourth century; when these combattants 
against God and his Envoy multiplied on the sea-coasts, 
and elsewhere, and so the Christians possessed themselves 
of the sea-board; and afterwards, owing to them, 
sed themselves of the Holy City, and other places. For the 
circumstances of the case as respects them were among the 
most potent occasions thereof; after which, when God had 
raised up kings of the Muslims who warred in the way of 
God, such as Nar ed-din the martyr, and Salah ed-din, and 
their successors, and they had conquered the sea-coasts from 
the Christians, and those who were in league with them, 
and had also conquered the land of Egypt, they held pos- 
session of them about two hundred years, and were at 
peace with them and the Christians, for, until they had 
conquered the country, the Muslims made war upon them; 





* Alluding, probably, to the discomfiture and repulse which the Mongols 
received, when they at length invaded Syria, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century of our era. See Abulfedae Annales Muslemici, ed. J. J. Reiske, 
Tome v. pp. 172, ff 

+A eee Se engren ot Sean te Steen eh to the year of 
ee shes See 4b Vedae Annales M ici, Tome i 
p. 262. 
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and within that aay the call of Islém was published in 
the country of Egypt, and in that of Syria.* 

And they have certain appellations affixed to them 
among the Muslims. Sometimes, they are called the Mellé- 
heh ;+ and sometimes they are called the Karfimateh; and 
sometimes they are called the Nashiyeh;+ and sometimes 
they are called the Nisairiyeh; and sometimes they are 
called the Haramiyeh ;§ and sometimes they are called the 
Muhammareh.| And as for these names, some of them 
belong to them in common, and some are peculiar to some 
of their classes, just as the name formed from the fourth 
conjugation of salama,§ and that formed from the fourth 
conjugation of amana,** belongs to the Muslims in common, 
while some of them have names peculiar to them, either by 
parentage, or by country, or on account of something else.” 

And he [Ibn Yatmiyeh] comments upon their purposes, 
at some length, as follows: “So then, * consist of those 
who are outwardly Rafidheh,¢+ and inwardly pure infidels. 
And the truth of the matter in respect to them is, that 
they believe not in any one of the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers,, neither in Nah, nor in Ibrahim, nor in Misa, nor 
in ‘Isa, nor in Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and 
— be to him! nor in any of the Books of God, sent 

own from above, neither in the Law, nor in the Gospel, 
nor in the Psalms, nor in the Distinguisher. And they do 
not maintain that the world had a Creator who created it, 
nor that there is any religion of his which he commands, nor 
that he is provided with any state of being in which he re- 
compenses men for their actions, other than the present state. 
And sometimes, they base their profession of belief in 
accordance with the doctrines of the eae ea natural- 
istic, or deistic, upon that of the Mutakashshifeh,t+ and 








* This statement of the relations existing between the Nusairis and the 
Christians in Syria, from the middle of the tenth century of our era down 
into the fourteenth century, the period when Ibn Yatmiyeh himself lived, 
can not fail to be regarded with interest, as it is believed to be quite new. 

+ ie. Party of the Sellers of salt, probably. I think it has said by 
some one, that, at the t day, the Nusairis come to Beirit to sell salt. 

t ie. Party of the fnebwiates § See note § p. 279. 

| See note | p. 273. 

@ Meaning the name El-Muslimin. 

** Meaning the name El-Muminin. +t See note Aa 276, . 

ttiie. Party of the Squalid. The Brahman Hermits, or Buddhist Mendi- 
cants, are probably referred to here. 
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that of the Magians who worship fire; and to that add a 
mingling of Rafidhism, and falsify, reporting, for instance, 
as a tradition handed down from the Prophet,—let the 
divine benediction and peace be to him! that he said, 
“The first thing that God created was the Intelligence, 
and he said to it, ‘ Approach,’ and it approached, and he said 
to it, ‘ Retire,’ and it retired ;” and perverting the Prophet's 
expressions to such a degree that one of them writes, 
“The name of God,—let him be exalted! is on the lower 
part of his legs.”* And they deny what the Prophets have 
communicated. 

And the learned men of the Muslims are already agreed 
that, as for such as these, intermarriage with them is not 
allowed, so that a man may not use one of them as his con- 
cubine, nor take one of them as his wife; and that their 
sacrifices are not to be partaken of. And, as for cheese 
made from their curdled milk, learned men say two things 
which are well known, respecting it, as in respect to other 
curdled milk of a dead animal, and the curdled milk 
of the Magians, and the curdled milk of the Franks, of 
whom it is said that they do not slay victims for sacrifice. 
The doctrine, then, of Abii Hanifeh,—let God be gracious 
to him!—and I give praise in making one of the two cita- 
tions,—is that this cheese is allowed, because the curdled 
milk becomes not dead with the death of the beast, and the 
impure receptacle in the belly affects it not with a pollu- 
tion. And the doctrine of Mahk and of Esh-Shafi’y,—and I 
give praise in making the other citation,—is that this cheese 
is impure, because, in their opinion, the curdled milk is 
impure, for the milk of a dead animal and its curdled milk 
are, in their opinion, impure; and of whomsoever the sac- 
rifice may not be partaken of, his sacrifice is like a dead 
animal. And as for their vessels, and their garments, they 
are like the vessels of the Magians, and the garments of the 
Magians, according to what is known of the doctrines of 
the Imams; and The Sahith,t on that point, says that “their 
vessels should not be used, except after they have been 


* May not the saying here attributed to the Nusairis, be an imitation of 
what is said of the “ Word of God” in Rev. xix. 16, “And he hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of kings and Lord of lords?” 

t Probably The Sahih of El-Bukhary, which is the most esteemed of the 
collections of authentic traditions bearing this name. 
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washed; for their sacrifices are dead animals; and so, of 
necessity, if an _ of what they cook of their sacrifices 
reaches those of their vessels which are made use of, they are 
thereby polluted.” But as for the vessels which one is not 
obliged to regard as rendered impure, they may be used 
without any washing, such as vessels for milk, in which they 
leave not their bouillons, and which they wash before put- 
ting milk into them. And ’Omar,—let God be gracious to 
him! indeed, performed his ablutions with the jar of a 
Christian woman, respecting the impurity of which he 
doubted; so that he did not judge it to be impure, by 
doubting. And it is not allowed to bury them in the 
burial-places of the Muslims; nor to pronounce the bene- 
diction upon any of them who die. For God,—let him be 
exalted! forbade his Prophet,—let the divine benediction 
and peace be to him! to pronounce the benediction upon 
hypocrites, such as ’Abdallah Ibn Ubeiy, and those about 
him, who made a show of praying, and alms-giving, and 
fasting, and warring on the side of the Muslims, not 
making openly any declaration which was at variance with 
the religion of the Muslims, but keeping such difference 
secret. Says God,—let him be exalted! “ And thou may- 
est not pronounce the benediction upon any one of them 
who dies, ever, and thou mayest not preside over his burial ; 
verily, they disbelieve in God and his Envoy, and die as 
wicked persons.”* How shall it be, then, with these, who, 
together with Zendikism and hypocrisy, make a show of 
infidelity and heresy? And as for the employing of such 
as these on the frontiers of the Muslims, and in their for- 
tresses, or among their troops, that is a great error, equal to 
one’s employing wolves to pasture sheep. For they are the 
most treacherous of men toward the Muslims, and the pre- 
fects of their commands, and the most eager of men for the 





* Kurdn, Sur. ix. v. 85. In El-Beidhawy’s commentary on this verse we 
read, “It is reported by tradition that "Abdallah Ibn Ubeiy called for the 
Prophet of God, « during bis illness; and after he had entered where he was, 
he asked him to forgive him, and that he would wrap him for burial in the 
covering which was next his body, and would pronounce the benediction over 
him. So, after he was dead, he [the Prophet] sent his tunic that he might be 
wrapt in it for burial, and went out to mounce the benediction over him; 
whereupon the verse came down, etc.” See Beidhawii Comm. in Coran., 
vol. i. p. 896; and compare Mohammed der Prophet, von Dr. Gustav Weil, 
8. 283, 


VOL. II. 38 
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corruption of the religion of Islam and the empire of 
Muhammed. And they are worse than the lurker about 
in the army; for, as for him who lurks about, he has an 
aim which concerns either the commander of the army, 
or the enemy; while their aims concern our religion, and 
its Prophet, and its rites, and its kings, and its learned 
men, and its common people, and its people of note. And 
they are the most eager of men to entrust the fortresses 
to the enemies of the Muslims, and to alienate the troops 
from the prefect of command, and to withdraw them from 
obedience to him. So then, it is obligatory upon the 
prefects of commands to displace them from the rolls of 
fighting men, whether in a fortress, or elsewhere than in a 
fortress, while the harm they do in a fortress is most seri- 
ous; and that they employ, instead of them, believing men, 
who hold to the religion of Isliém, and the admonition of 
God, and his Envoy, and the Imams of the Muslims. And 
when they make a show of conversion, respecting that 
there is a dispute among learned men. So then, those who 
admit their conversion, bind them to the observance of 
the law of Islam, and impose upon them tribute of their 
effects; and those who admit it not, reject their ranking as 
of their class, so that whatever is theirs reverts to the Pub- 
lic Treasury. But, as for these, whenever they are taken 
up, they make a show of conversion, inasmuch as one ac- 
commodates his doctrine to piety and the hiding of what 
is the case with them; and there are those among them who 
are acquainted with their religion, and those who are not so. 
So that the way, respecting that, is to look out for what 
is the case with them; and that they be not suffered to 
congregate; and that they be not empowered to bear arms, 
—not even if they make a part of the fighting men; and 
that they be bound to the observance of the laws of Islam, 
namely, the five prayers, and the reading of the Kuran; 
and that some one stay among them, who may teach them 
the religion of Islam, and interpose between them and 
their teachers. And let them be prohibited from making a 
part of the cavalry, and of the bearers of arms, and of 
those clad in the coats of mail which the fighting men wear; 
and they may not stay among the troops, just as neither a 
Jew nor a Christian may stay among the troops. And let 
them be bound to the observance of the laws of Islam. 
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And it is not allowed to any one to leave them at the 
extremity of the frontiers. 

This is according to that which God,—let him be exalted! 
says, namely, “Do ye regard the giving of water to the 
pilgrim to Mekkeh, and the visiting of the Mosque, as ye 
regard one’s believing in God and the day which is to 
come, and warring on the side of God? They are not alike 
in God’s estimation, and God directs not wicked people. 
Those who believe, and leave their homes, and war on the 
side of God, staking their effects and their lives, are high- 
est in degree in God’s esteem; and as for those, they are 
those who are saved. Their Lord announces to them the 

ladness of mercy from him, and grace; and there are gar- 

ens for them, in which is enduring pleasure, where they 
shall abide forever. With God is great recompense.”* And 
God,—glory be to him! is the Knowing One. 


Il. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Praise be to God, who confirms every thing by his unity; 
to the glory of whose reverence every thing bows; Whe 
embraces by science the thing in every thing ;+ who is, and 
before whom was not any thing; and who created out of 
nothing things created; and the glory of whose dominion 
nothing resembles, so that not any thing is too much for 
him, if he wills it; and who is the cause of every thing; 
and who dispenses with every thing, and whom nothing 
dispenses with; whom all things need, and from whom 
and with whom are all things; from whom every thing 
emanates, and who emanates not from any thing; and who 
is not the general of any thing special, and who comes not 
under any thing; and by reason of whom nothing subsists, 
and to the detriment of whom nothing changes; and to the 
degree of whose essence there is no reaching for any “A 
ception, or any conjecture; who is the Hidden of the hid- 
den, and the Mystery of mystery; from whose unity eman- 
ated a sole Amr. And to it was given for a covering the 





* Kuran, Sur. ix. vv. 19-22. 
+ Meaning, who knows the essence of every thing. 
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Kéf and the Nén,* comprehending that which was, and that 
which is, and that which is to be. So then, that is his Word, 
and his effusion, and his out-pouring, and his science, and 
the cause of that which is produced by him, and his per- 
fection, and the medium of his producing, and the means 
of his creating, and the manifester of his declaring,+ and 
the exhibiter of his superior power, and a hiyflyt to his 
command, and a form to his volition, like as the Lradeh is 
a hiyfily to his Amr, and a form to his Meshiyeh;§ and as 
will is a hiyfly to volition, and a form to the intellect. 

And so emanates from his sole Amr the first producer, 
the Sabik,|| the most perfect receiver, the simple substance, 
the apprehender, the comprehender, the suited to the appro- 
priation of perfection, the creator by no reinforcement,4 
and the correspondent of the Eternal One, and the Noble 
Root, the Primitive Light, and the Universal Intelligence, 
the improver of things existing, the shedder forth of things 
created, the producer of things produced, the preceder of 
things made, the divine in essence, the conjoined with 
felicities, the abiding, the constant, the medium between 
the Creator and his reinforcement pertaining to things 
caused, the made one with the Word, the sharer in the 
divine majesty, the prior by essence and rank, the ex- 
empt from finiteness and defect, the place of the act of 
creation, and the seat of the act of production, the shedder 
forth upon the Taly** as to that which it receives of the 
out-pouring of the Highest, the lofty, the form of forms, the 
originator of creatures, the governor of ranks, the per- 
former of wonders, and the manifester of extraordinaries, 
the complete as to excellencies, the finisher of the first 





* By the Xdf and the Nin is meant the creative mandate yrS-, be thou. 


+ Meaning the declaration of his mind and will by revelation. 
¢ The Greek tay, matter without form. Of course, both this word and 
“form” are here used metaphorically. 

By the Iradeh, or the Will, a the Meshiyeh, or the Volition, seem here 
to be intended the Sabik and the Taly, presently to be mentioned, of which 
the former emanates directly from the Amr, while the latter emanates from it. 
The same application of names is found in the books of the Druzes. See 
De Sacy’s Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, Tome ii. pp. 21-2. 

| ie. Preceder. 
“ Meaning, without any aiding from a higher power. 
** i, e. Follower. See below _—s 
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five,* the uniter of things allied, the separater of things 
which differ. So then, it is the first of substances, and 
the second of manifesters, the necessary by its Cause, the 
competent by its divinity, the living, the emulous in sci- 
ence, the potent, the ruler, the prohibiter, the commander, 
the shedder forth, the receiver, the made, the maker, the 
perfected, the perfecter, the lover, the beloved for its essence, 
the exerciser of justice, the joyous with its delights, the 
qualified with the most perfect of attributes, the designa- 
ted by the most excellent of epithets, which is set forth in 
the attributes and the names,+ and which is named Fate. 
So then, it is the fortune of fortunes, and the pen of that 
which is written, and the hiyfly of every hiyaly, and the 
place of science, and the supreme and primitive nature, 
which receives effusion from its Cause, and is let out, and 
so becomes the shedder forth of the lights of his Word, 
and takes its stand with his taking his stand, and abides with 
his abiding, by virtue of a continual effusion of reinforce- 
ments,t from eternity to eternity, endless, without measure, 
and incomputable. And its receiving that which is not an 
end§ postulates that it is a receiver in order to spreading, in 
order that the acted upon may be converted into an actor, 
and that the Intelligence, and that which is objective to the 
Intelligence, may become an intelligent being, and that the 
height of its potency may be manifested, and the light of 
its wisdom. 

And so emanates, in accordance with its volition, in 
order to the continuance of the perfection of its felicity, 
through the fairness of its forming, an active substance, 
congruous with its substance, which is named the Universal 
Soul, and the Veritable Spirit, which is raised up by it 
as a receiver of its effusion and its impresses, improving by 
the succession of its benefits and its lights, prepared for the 
reception of impress, naked of forms. So then, it is the 





* Meaning the first five emanations, namely, the Amr, the Sabik, the Taly, 
the Primitive Hiydly, and the Circumambient. See below. 

+ Namely, those applied to God by the Muslims. 

¢ Meaning reinforcements from the Amr, received by the Sabik, and trans- 
mitted to the Prophets of every period, and to the seven Iméms of each, as 
their representatives, by virtue of which the Deity himself is conceived of 
as taking his stand, and abiding, in them. 
§ Namely, the reinforcement from the Amr. 
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verity of verities, and the quintessence of things recondite, 
which is designated as the Tly to that Sabik, the essence of 
which is a tablet for the inscribing of the letters of the pen of 
the Intelligence, a root to that which is beside it of branches, 
and a branch to that root, a place of beginning to the let- 
tings out of things, and a cause of the measurements of things 
which have parts, and a medium between the first and the 
last, and the inward and the outward, the place of coming 
out of that which is potential to the open field of actuality, 
the sojourning-place of lights, the excellencies of science 
and justice,* a power able to manifest sciences in that which 
is caused, a receiver of the impress of its Cause, an actor, 
making its impresses upon that which is caused, pervading 
through all existence, reinforcing, by effusion and aiding, 
the rest of the Enclosures,t which manifests things subtile, 
and forms things gross, and disperses through the world 
its forces, and manifests its ideas in every genus and species 
and person. 

And so emanates therefrom the Primitive Hiyily, the 
receiver, essentially, of the forms of things created, upon 
which the Soul pours out that which it receives of the im- 
press of its Cause, and through the medium of which it 
perpetuates the perfection of its excellence, and which, by 
the force of receptivity, and the perfection of preparation 
for forms, it causes to become the distant three. For, per- 
vading nature and coursing forms are manifested in things 
whole and things of parts, and things high and things low; 
and the Hiyily thereby becomes an absolute body, and the 
force of the Soul is attached to it with attachment, and so 
are parted off from it the higher envelopes, and made out 
of it the lower bodies; while attractive, propensive force 
manifests motion of volition.§ 





* Meaning that the divine attributes of knowledge and justice are taber- 
nacled in it. 

+ Enclosures of the Deity. This name seems to include, in the Isma’ilian 
system, all created existences. See p. 306. 

¢ By which is meant the three classes of existence farthest removed from 
the Deity, namely, Minerals, Plants, and Animals. See below. 

§ The name of “the higher envelopes” includes the Stellar Sphere, and 
the seven Palaces, presently to be mentioned; while the four Globes, of 
Ether, Air, Water, and gross Earth, together with Minerals, Plants, and Ani- 
mals, which are also presently to be mentioned, constitute what are called 
“the lower bodies.” It is evidently the Universal Soul of which all these are 
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And so the Circumambient is fashioned in the most excel- 
lent of fashions, and ordered in the most perfect of states, 
So then, it is the cause of sensible motions, and the mani- 
fester of the-forces of the Soul, and the reconditeness of 
the ideas of the Holy One, the limiter of regions, the uniter 
of things simple and things composite, a cause of place, an 
actualizer of time, which is enthroned in the evenness of 
the Merciful, and the place of the loftiness of the envelopes, 
the basis of the regulator of the day, the compriser of every 
cause and every effect.* 

Afterwards, is let out the Stellar Sphere,t with the fixed 
stars, the seat of power, which compasses the earth and the 
heavens, which is the standing-place of forms, and the lunar 
mansions, and the zodiacal signs, which is denominated the 
heaven of the degrees of the zodiacal signs, the actualizer . 
of the great periods, the mover of that which is beside it of 
envelopes. 

Afterwards, rises to view the Elevated Palace, the capa- 
cious structure, the vestibule, the hall of Keiwan, who is 
the superior over beings, the master of abstinence and chief- 
tainship, the educator of people of thought and ingenuity, 





conceived to be incorporations, differing only in grade; for they are said to 
come into existence in consequence of the union of the Soul with “absolute 
body.” But by the inclination of the Soul to absolute body is first developed, 
according to this system, motion of volition. It follows from this, that all the 
emanations previously mentioned are to be considered as involuntary. 

* From this description it is evident that the Circumambient is Finite 


8 


Pe This is the outer concave of the ancient Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
as appears from what follows in our text, taken in connection with the follow- 
ing passage from an astronomical work of El-Farghany, an Arabic astron- 
omer probably of the ninth century of our era: “So then, we say that the 
number of the — which compass all the motions of the stars, is eight ; 


of which seven belong to the seven planets, and the eighth is the highest, 
belonging to the fixed stars, which is the sphere of the zodiacal signs. And 
the figure of these spheres is like the figure of globes one within another. 
And so the smallest of them is that which 1s the nearest of them to the earth, 
which is the globe of the Moon, and the second bel to ’Utarid, [M ] 
and the third, to Ez-Zaharah, [Venus,] and the fourth, to the Sun, ond On 
fifth, to El-Mirrikh, [Mars,] and the sixth, to El-Mushtary, [Jupiter,] and the 
seventh, to Zuhal, teat] and the eighth, to the fixed stars. And so, as 
for the sphere of the fixed stars, which is the sphere of the zodiacal signs, 
on the one hand, its centre is the centre of the earth; and as for the centres 
of the seven globes which belong to the planets, they deviate from the cen- 
tre of the earth, variously.” See Ferganensis Elementa Astronomiea, ed. 
J. Golius, pp. 45-6. 
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the presider over cultivated spots and sown fields, the 
sheikh of the overflowing, and the lords of groups of houses, 
the letter out of ages .by his rotation, the master of handi- 
crafts, the black as to his colors. , 

Afterwards, the Second Palace, the solid as to founda- 
tions, of which the defenses hide Birjis, who is the manifest 
by science and research, the aider of the masters of the 
luminous and the enlightening, namely the Lights, the 
shedder forth, whose beauty gives light, the powerful in the 
house of the King of the invisible realm of heaven, the 
ordainer of kings and rulers, the manifester of nights and 
days, the cause of articles* by his movements, and the reg- 
ulator of fundamentals by his reposings, who puts in motion 
the great enlightener, the most potent master of revolution. 

Afterwards, the Fifth Palace, the palanquin of the fair 
Nahaid, and the sitting-place of the bright Zaharah, who is 
the star of the people of gaiety and ordered song with 
music, the sweetheart of the sparkling orbs, the adorner of 
women and girls, the belle of the celestial spheres, the 
tempter of the king who presides over love and mirth- 
fulness, as for accidents; and as for colors, the white. 

Afterwards, the Sixth Palace, the shop of the devices of 
’Utarid, who is involved in every thing emanating, and 
every thing coming into existence, the sage, the geometri- 
cian, and the sanctified ascetic, the master of paintings and 
writings, who takes care of the niceties of the arts, the 
compiler of diwéins, the educator of artificers and artizans, 
the mingled, the colored, the refined, the varied. 

Afterwards, the Seventh Palace, the hippodrome of Jau- 
lin, who is the second enlightener, the hastener in journey- 
ings, without delay, the master of the fashionings of light, 
the star of the camel-train and couriers, the colorer of things, 
who has command of striping and reddening, who makes 
months and years to be, the agent of properties and powers, 
the befriender as to supplies, the clother, who takes in hand 
the concerns of common men. 

And after the seven homogeneous Palaces,t come other 
seven heterogeneous, which are the four Corner-stones, and 
their intermediates, the circumscribing three. 





* Meaning articles of belief. 

+ The spheres, or concaves, of the seven planets are referred to under this 

neral name. We have proof of this, and a most important help to the un- 
erstanding of the descriptions above given of these several Palaces, as well 
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The first, then, of the Corner-stones is the Globe of 
Ether, which is the heaven of the shooting stars, and the 
station of the possessors of tails and flowing manes, the 
highest of the elements, and the agent of heats in sub- 
stances. 

Next, the second, is the Globe of Air, with clouds and 
rains, the place of convolution for the convolution of vapor, 
the agent of thunder-clouds, and thunder-bolts, and mists, 





as a clear indication of the source from which the ideas here expressed were 
derived, in Esh-Shahrastany’s account of the Sabians. This author, after char- 
acterizing Sabiism as a system inculcating assiduity in action, rather than a 
religious disposition, goes on to speak of its followers as those who hold to 
“ Spiritual Existences, pure and holy, in substance, act, and state,” which are 
necessary mediators between man and the glorious Creator, in respect to all 
benefits received from him; so that man must cultivate intercourse with them, 
by “assiduity in action, austerity, and withdrawment from the mundanities 
of passions.” He also tells us that the Sabians hold these Spiritual Exis- 
tences to be “the mediating occasions, in respect to production, and causing to 
exist, and alteration from one state to another, and the causing of created 
things to tend from a beginning to a perfection.” After this he adds: “Some 
of them are the regents of the seven planets in their spheres, which are their 
Palaces; and to every Spiritual there is a Palace, and to every Palace, a 
sphere. And the relation of a Spiritual to that Palace which is appropriate 
to it, is the relation of the soul to the body; so that it is its lord, and its re- 
gent, and its intendant. And they name the Palaces lords ; and often they name 
them fathers, and the elements mothers ; and so the action of the Spirituals is to 
cause them to move, by a peculiar power, in order that from their motions ac- 
tualities may arise within natural properties and the elements, and therefrom 
compoundings, and temperaments in composites, upon which follow corporeal 
forces, and to which are superadded spiritual souls, like the species of plants 
and the species of animals.” He also distinguishes the Spirituals of the Sa- 
bian system as “universal” in their “impressions,” to which are to be referred 
the distinctions of species, and “ particular,” to which are to be referred the 
distinctions of one individual of a species from another; and as exerting their 
influences either in the upper air, in the heavens, in the lower atmosphere, and 
on the earth, or every where, in all existences, alike. See Esh-S tany’s 
Book of Relig. and Philos. Sects, pp. 203-5. This statement by Esh-Shah- 
rastény makes it quite evident what 1s intended by the Palaces and the beings 
occupying them, described in our text; and also throws light upon the union 
of these Palaces with the four Corner-stones, or elements, ntly to be 
mentioned as the immediate occasion of the generation of Mine Plants 
and Animals, As to the portraitures of the several regents of the planets, 
given in our text, however, I am unable to show that they have their analogies 
in any other system, although I do not doubt that such will be found to be the 
case. Some of the names which these regents bear in the text may be seen, 
by reference to our extract from El-Farghany’s astronomical work, to be those 
which are ordinarily given to some of the planets in Arab astronomy. But 
others differ. It is deserving of notice, also, that, although seven Palaces are 
spoken of in our text, the third and fourth, in the order of their being “let out,” 
namely that of the Sun and that of Mars, are omitted in the description. 
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and distant thunderings, the uniter of colds in freezing cold, 
and the life of every thing animate which possesses form. 

And the third is the Globe of Water, the giver of mois- 
ture to things, the image of science, the all-embracing, by 
means of which every thing living is constituted, the mani- 
fest by the ocean, the filled with substance, the pourer, the 

rofuse. 

The fourth is the Globe of gross Earth, the centre of 
every subtile circumambient,* the guardian of dryness in 
composites, the binder of separating parts. 

The first two are light, and the last two, heavy; and as 
for each two of them, an intermediate determines them, 
that they may not exceed their bounds. 

And after the fathers and the mothers have moved with 
the three motions, and natural properties incline towards 
being awakened, and the three generators appear, and the 
males are filled with the females, the first of things genera- 
ted is Minerals, which are compounded of the Corner-stones, 
of which the lowest is sand, and the highest, small pearls; 
and as for the second, it is Plants, of which the lowest is 
the kushét,+ and the highest, the tall palm; and the third 
is Animals, of which the lowest is the intestinal worm, and 
the highest, man. 

So then, these are conjoined substances, and a material 


not dissevered,t spreading itself from the apogee of the 
Holy One to the perigee of genus, coursing through the 
worlds, appearing in things which rise to view, and hiding 
itself in things obscured. In twenty-eight places of mani- 
festation is the Perfect in number, which are three groups 
of seven,§$ successive as to effusion, and the reinforcements 





* See note + p. 303. 

+ Cuscuta epithymum, a parasitic climbing plant, without roots, and with- 
out leaves, but bearing small seeds at its extremities. See bn Baithar’s Heil- 
und Nahrungs-mittel, ibersetzt von Dr. Joseph v. Sontheimer, Bd. ii. s. 380. 

¢ Meaning, not dissevered from the Deity. See p. 299. 

§ These three groups are as follows: 1. the Deity, the Amr, the Sabik, the 
Taly, the Primitive Hiydly, the Cireumambient, an the Stellar Sphere ; 2. the 
seven Palaces; and 3. the Four Corner-stones, and the three classes of gene- 
rated existences, Minerals, Plants, and Animals. Consequently, “the Perfect 
in number” denotes some absolute numerical principle pervading all things. 
It can be nothing else than Unity of number. The i» dpyy aavrev of the 
Pythagoreans may be referred to as a parallel, provided only that simultane- 
ousness of existence is ascribed to this principle of Unity and the Deity, for it 
: said ~ the Deity, above, that he “is, and before him was not any thing.” 

ee p. 299. 
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in which the light of the Divine Word spreads itself, of 
which the form is perfectness, and the ideas are consum- 
mate.* And so it appears, in every place of manifesta- 
tion, in the most elevated of impersonations; and them it 
causes to acknowledge the way of return and deliverance, 
and instructs in the ideas of mystery and witness,t+ and 
commands to obey and worship, and forbids to pass limits. 
Blessed, then, be that which separates and unites, and which 
is conversant with that which is made! And let gratitude be 
to our friends, and praise to our superiors, for the bestowal 
of acquirements of knowledge, and gifts of things subtile, 
and the knowledge of quality, and that which is qualified, 
and the qualifier. And in him who knows, who is assured, 
there is that which apprehends every idea. 

These things, O my seignors and my brethren, are the 
verity of my knowledge, and the philosophy of my essence 
and my quality,t and my circuit of my Ka’beh, and my 
stopping on my ’Arafeh,$ and the hidden sense of my pil- 
grimage, and the idea of my visitation of the sacred spots, 
and the finishing of my endeavor for the Safii of my Choice, 
and the Marweh of my Fortitude,| and my prostration to 
the Muhammedan Kibleh and the Kureishite Ka’beh, and 
the ’Aly-presence, and the Hashimite Corner-stones, and 
the Fitimite Domes, and the Ismé@’ilian Imaéms, and the 
Suns of the West and East,—from them and to them let 
there be the best of peace-giving, and the most perfect of 
salutation | : 

“And thy Lord said by inspiration to the bee, ‘Take 
thou of the mountains for homes, and of the trees, and of 
what they rear for shelter, and afterwards eat thou of every 
fruit; so pursue thou the ways of thy Lord.’ That makes 





* See note ¢ p. 301. 

+ Meaning the knowledge of God as he is, or, allegorically, acquaintance 
with the rank and power of the Imam. See p. 318. 

+ Meaning what is essence and quality to me. 

§ Stopping on the hill ’Arafeh, a short distance from Mekkeh, is one of the 
ceremonies of pilgrimage to the holy “a 

| There is a play on words, here, which cannot be rendered in English. The 
arduous ceremony of the walk to and fro between Safa and Marweh is alluded 
to; but the idea of the person speaking is, that what he has said is in the 
way of sincere endeavor to be the object of the friendship of the Imam, and 
to be bold in his service. 
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to come out from within her a drink varied in its colors, in 
which there is healing for men. Verily, therein is a sign 
to people who consider.”* 





The Memorial of the acquirements of knowledge by the 
friend of God Ibréhim,t of whose — was Isma’il,—let 
peace from both of them be tous! The Blessed Belief. 

Praise be to God who has directed us to his religion, 
the right, and brought us to his way, the straight, and 
elected us to the creed of our father Ibréhim, and freel 
bestowed it upon us! for it is the ancient doctrine which 
is the doctrine of Isma’il the noble. And let the bene- 
dictions of God, and his peace, and his salutations, and 
his honoring, be to the Possessors of pure elements, and 
pervading envelopes, and angelic souls, and holy intelli- 
gences!¢ I believe as ef who profess the unity, believe, 
and hold to that which they who know, hold to, and I 
declare as they who believe, declare, that the world with all 
its parts, from the roof to the ground, is originated, poten- 
tial; and that that which is originated is that which is 
potential, needing an originator who exercises preference ; 
and that he is God, the Eternal, the Necessary, the essen- 
tially Rich, the Self-subsistent, whom things potential take 
the place of, and are necessary to, whom we qualify with 
the qualifyings of hallowing and exalting, and acquit our- 
selves of the profession of vacuity,$ as well as of anthropo- 
morphism. 

And I believe that the Prophets of God are so of right, 
and veritably Natiks, whose testimony is confirmed by intel- 
lectual proofs, and decisive arguments; and that the , Sevine 
of the Prophets, and their Books, sent down to them, are 
the word of God,—let him be magnified and glorified! and 





* Kurdan, Sur. xvi. vv. 70-1. This passage seems to be used in an allegori- 
cal sense, as a recommendation of diligent seeking after hidden knowledge. 

+ This piece and the two following are called “Memorials” of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus, under the pretense that they contain that which is kindred 
to the teachings of these earlier Prophets. 

} A description of the Imams, as made up of the four elements in their 

urity, pervaded by influences of the celestial spheres, with special aidings 

m the Amr, through the Sabik and the Taly. 

§ See note | p. 276. 
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as for the letter of his revelation, that there is no vague- 
ness in it, and no uncertainty, and no defect, and no fault; 
and that the angels are they who are the favorite servants 
of God, who are the Karfibis and the Spirituals;* and that 
the religions to which the Natiks call, Dallnn the periods, 
and the laws which they establish for the people of the ages, 
are correct as to terms, truthful as to ideas, obligatory as to 
the following of them, obvious for their utility, the denier 
of which, during their time, is an infidel, and the opposer 
of which, during their season, is an obdurate wretch; and 
as for the law of our period, that it is the Muhammedan 
law, and that the religion of this our time is the religion of 
Ahmed. 

And I believe that the punishment of the sepulchre and 
its comfort are a reality; and that Munkir and Nakir are a 
reality ; and the gathering, and the blast,+ and the resurrec- 
tion, a reality; and the Garden and the Fire, a reality; and 
the Book, and the reckoning, and the Sirat,t and the Bal- 
ance, a reality; and the coming to an end, and the return- 
ing to God, a reality; and the seeing of him, a reality; and 
the allowed and the forbidden, a reality; and that the com- 
manding of acts of obedience and services, is a thing admit- 
ted;§ and the prohibition of acts of disobedience and 
offences, a thing objective to the intellect; and that prayer, 


and alms, and fasting, and pilgrimage, and holy warfare, 
and justice, and beneficence, and the giving to a relative, 
are obligatory on the believers; and that the commission of 
adultery, and the a of usury, and obscenity, and 


depravity, and the killing without right, and games, and 
things intoxicating, are forbidden to the Muslims. 

And I believe that the Jinns are existent, and the Shei- 
tins not unreal; and that Iblis and his troop, the cursed, 
are the friends of infidels and hypocrites. 

And I believe that there is no perfection except by the 
knowledge of oneself; and no elevation except by mak- 
ing sure the sciences of religion; and no deliverance except 
by sincerity as to the articles of faith; and no rest except 





* See note + p. 304. The Kardbis are Cherubim. 

+ Meaning the blast of the trumpet to rouse the dead to final judgment. 
¢ The bridge over Hell. 

§ Meaning a thing which the reason allows. 
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in the renunciation of conveniences, and the taking to utili- 
ties; and no knowledge except by the profession of unity; 
and no clean purification, a no attaining, except by per- 
severance; and no coming up except by the Imam; and no 
obedience except by the friends; and no disobedience ex- 
cept by following the adversaries; and no direction, and no 
being a Muslim, except by submission to the rightful 
Imims; and no faith except by love to the pure people of 
the Family ;* and no religion except the religion of the 
Lords of disclosure and allegory; and no belief except the 
belief of the Masters of wisdom and the letter of revela- 
tion; and no doctrine except the doctrine of the Da’is of 
Isma’il. 

These things are the cream of my doctrine, and my belief 
on my setting out and my return; and the refined gold of 
my faith, and the credence of my heart. And therewithal 
I submit to God in my inmost soul, and my open doing, 
and hope for the end of the attainment of things desired. 
And I am fixed in what my tongue has uttered in the 
presence of my chiefs and my brethren. And we read, 
‘Upon those who believe, and who perform good actions, 
there rests no guilt in respect to that which they eat, pro- 
vided they stand in awe, and believe, and perform good 
actions, and after that stand in awe, and believe, and after 


that stand in awe, and do virtuously; and God loves those 
who do virtuously.”+ 


The Memorial of the talker with God Misa,—let peace 
from both of them be to us! The Allegorical Sense of the 
Blessed Belief. “He it is who has sent down to thee the 
Book, of which some verses are explicit, which are the 
mother of the Book, and others not precise. So then, as 
for them in whose hearts is wandering, they follow that 
which is not precise, pertaining to it, from desire to seduce, 
and from desire to allegorize it; while no one knows its 
allegorical sense, except God and those who are firm] 
established in science, who say, ‘We believe in it; all 1s 





* The family of Muhammed. 
+ Kuran, Sur. v. v. 94. 
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from our Lord;’ and only the possessors of hearts reflect.”* 
I hold fast to the Possessor of majesty and omnipotence, and 
I fortify myself in the King of the visible realm and the 
invisible, and I entrust myself to the Living One, who dies 
not, our Deity, and the Deity of those who discover to us, 
and our Lord, and the Lord of our superiors, and our 
Friend, and the Friend of our friends. And I acknowledge 
that there is no outward without its inward; and no form 
without its perfect idea; and no rind without its core; and 
no Light without its Veil;+ and no Knowing One without 
his Gate; and no law without its way; and no way without 
its verity; and no verity without its letter of revelation; 
and no letter of revelation without its allegorical sense; and 
no allegorical sense except to the firmly established in 
science; and no being firmly established in science except 
to the allegorizers. 

So then, as for our saying God, its allegorical sense is the 
Word. And the allegorical sense of the world is a place 
for manifesting the divine greatness. And as for the com- 
ing into existence, it is the posteriority of the caused to the 
cause, and the latter’s preceding the former, agreeably to 
convincing proofs, a priori and a posterior’, with reference to 
order, by argument from order of time, not order of place. 
And as for potentiality, it is the essence of the being in 
need, and the ordaining of the realization of the relation of 
cause to effect. And “the eT Necessary” implies 
the absurdity of defining by that which is devoid of quality. 
And as for the Ma’na’st being established as pre-existent 
and eternal, and the hallowing of the self-existently Neces- 
sary, and the exempting of him from his qualities, it is that 
we abstract from him every thing which occurs to our 
minds, and is fixed in our perceptions; and we know that 





* Kuran, Sur. iii. v. 5. El-Beidh4wy explains the expression “mother of the 
Book,” in this passage, to mean “ its root, that to which the rest of it amounts.” 
This orthodox commentator is obliged to admit that an allegorical sense per- 
taining to some verses of the Kurdn, is here recognized; but he claims that 
there are points left indefinite because God reserves to himself the knowledge 
of them, and that man has no concern with the allegorical sense, except where 
it becomes necessary to lean upon it with reference to faith or practice. See 
Beidhawit Comm. in Coranum, vol. i. pp. 145-6. 

+ The Veil of the Ismd@‘ilian system seems to be the human person of the 
Im4m, while the so called Light is the veritable Imam himself. 

¢ i.e. The Idea, the absolute Deity. 
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he is above the reach of the choicest of our perceptions and 
our conjectures; and his unreached qualities take us out of 
the ditch of sentimentalizing and the profession of vacuity, 
while they save us from the fetter of anthropomorphism 
and assimilation. 

And as for prophecy and communication by message, 
they are the manifestation of the Word in the Veil, and the 
setting up of the Guide, and the Conductor, and the Gate, 
to the open way of truth and the path of rectitude. And 
as for the Prophet, he is the informer with regard to funda- 
mentals, calling to that to which the Envoy* calls. And 
as for the Envoy, he is the Natik, calling to the two Roots, 
the Sabik and the Taly, and the three Branches, the Jedd 
and the Fath and the Khiyal,+ which make the higher five, 
comprising perfection. The Natik is an outward, of which 
the inward is the Taly, to which latter it pertains to train 
and manage, while the opposite is the case in regard to 
composing and putting together. And as for the confirma- 
tion of communication by message, by means of proof and 
analogy, it is the allegorical sense of the Asés,} and the 
manifestation to the intelligent among men of ideas com- 

osed by the Natik. And as for the sending down of the 
Leaf and the Book, and Jebril’s bringing the Address, it is 
the coming of aid to the Natik from the Sabik, and its 
directing with reference to composing, and its assisting in 
the writing out. The embodiment of form objective to the 
intellect is necessary; and the Address is the verification of 
things determined by the intellect. And as for the favorite 
—_ they are the knowing, active forces in the upper 
and lower worlds. And as for their glorifying night and 
day, and their ascribing of dominion for people of the faith, 
with asking of forgiveness, it is the continuing of those 
forces to order the succession of the Amrs, and the mani- 
festation of the properties thereof, in their known place, 
without intermission.§ And the Karfibis are the forces 


* Muhammed. 

+ The Jedd, or the Primogenitor, the Fath, or the Opening, and the Khiydl, or 
the Image, are here, evidently, used as names of the Primitive Hiydly, the 
Circumambient, and the Stellar Sphere. t See note * p. 266. 

§ What is here allegorized will be best understood by another quotation from 
Esh-Shahrastany’s statement of the belief of the Sabians in regard to the so 
called Spirituals. He says, “And they create in hallowing and glorifying, 
not disobeying God as to that which he commands, and doing that which they 
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which support the Natiks in composing the letter of revela- 
tion. And the Spirituals are the forces which belong to 
the Asises in the disclosure of the allegorical sense. And as 
for religions and laws, they are the institutions of divine 
intelligences for the good estate of earthly bodies, in order 
to the perfecting of the sciences of human souls; which 
are six, while seven is the number of the days of the week.* 

And as for the sepulchre, it is corporeal form and the 
enveloping Palaces. And as for the punishment of the 
sepulchre, it is the impression made upon the soul by the 
shackle of that which comes to it of Hiyiily-forms, opposed 
to its natural properties; which is in the way of fettering. 
And the comfort of the sepulchre is the loss of the impres- 
sion made upon it thereby, and its taking refuge in the veri- 
fication of the apprehensions pertaining to its Palace-like 
instruments ;+ which is by the power of abstraction. And 
as for the fixing by Munkir and Nakir, it is the mastery of 
the forces of passionate desire and anger. And as for the 
gathering, it is the hastening of souls in pursuing the route 
of their impediments, and their decamping to the rear-guard 
of their instruments,t and the conclusion from premises of 
creatures, in respect to their days, and the verity of the 
idea of a day which calls all men to their Imém. And as 
for the awakening, it is the manifestation of souls in world 
after world, in accordance with their acquirements of wrong 
and crime. And as for the allegorical sense of the resur- 
rection, the resurrection of individual souls is separation 
from the apprehensions of sense, and corporeal instruments ; 
and the resurrection of laws and religions is the appear- 





are commanded...... And we depend upon them as our administrators, so that 
they are our lords, and our divinities, and our askers, and our intercessors be- 
fore God; while he is the Lord of lords, and the God of gods.” See Esh- 
Shahrastany’s Book of Relig. and Philos, Sects, p. 208. The next sentences 
show that by “the Amrs” are here intended the reinforcements which the Amr 
transmits to the Natiks and Asises, or Prophets and Legatees, of the seven 

riods, 
a This seems to indicate that the Prophet of the seventh period was not 
considered as having established the new order of things, when this sermon 
was composed. 

+ By which are intended the senses. — . i ’ 

t This and the “pursuing the route of their impediments” are expressions 
borrowed from the operations of an army in the field, to signify a victory 
gained by souls over all the obstacles of corporeal form. 
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ance of the Kaim* of the time; and tlie resurrection of the 
riod in the Universal Soul’s showing itself in the well- 
oings of individual souls; and the resurrection of resur- 
rections is the perfection of deliverance and salvation, and 
the relief of all souls from being made to emanate, and 
their reaching the world of the Holy One, and the place of 
Lights, and the ending of the prolongation of the hours of 
the Great Day, and the coming together of the planets, after 
their separation, at the point of the first equipoise in revo- 
lution; and the resurrection of the whole is the consumma- 
tion of the two awakenings,t+ and the closing together of 
the two zones,t and the reversion of science and power to 
the Universal Soul, in the two worlds, and the coming to 
nothing of articles, and the failure of difference in funda- 
mentals, and the Hiyily’s putting off the clothing of form, 
and the Soul’s dispensing with the efficiencies of necessity,§ 
and the Knowing One’s becoming alone as to his sort and 
his principle,| and the verification of his saying, “ And to 
him shall all command revert.”4 
And as for the Book, it is the tablet of secret thought, 
and the place of that by which the soul is determined in 
respect to holding to be true and imagining. And as for 
the reading of it, it is the soul’s eyeing and regarding its 
objects of knowledge akin to itself. And if they are proved 


sciences and decisive verities, the soul takes hold of them 
by the right hand, because they pertain to the higher alter- 
native of direction and certain knowledge; and if they are 
the imaginings of conjecture, and the accreditings of sup- 
position, and the doubtings of syllogism, and the beliefs of 
the following of authority, the soul takes hold of them by 





* i.e. The Taker of his stand, meaning the manifestation of the Amr in 
each new Prophet. See note ¢ p. 301. 

+ Probably, the awakening by Munkir and Nakir, (see note ¢ p. 288,) and 
the awakening for final judgment. 

¢ Meaning the two zones called, in the astronomy of the Arabs, “the zone 
of primary motion,” a circle intersecting the earth near the north and south 
poles, which regulates the motion of all the heavenly bodies together, from 
east to west, around the earth, every twenty-four hours; and “the zone of 
secondary motion,” a circle, intersecting the earth at other than the polar 
points, which regulates the revolutions of the sun and stars from west to east, 
— - Maa in varying periods. See Ferganensis Elementa Astronomica, 
BP. Sen 5%, 2S. 

§ See p. 302. | See note § p. 306. 

@ Kuran, Sur. xi. v. 123. 
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the left hand,* because they pertain to the lower alternative 
of conjecturing and error. And as for the reckoning, it is 
that the superior Universal Soul stands by inferior individ- 
ual souls, in respect to that which emanates from them of 
sayings and doings, and sciences and operations, whilst they 
use the instruments of form, and outward shapes, with the 
four compound forces, out of which are made up the forces 
of man, which are the angelic, and the brutal, and the bes- 
tial, and the Satanic. And so, if the angelic increases, and 
the force of certain knowledge predominates, they merit 
the good of compensation, and are safe from the evil of 
penalty, and are elevated, as devotees, to the inner court of 
the invisible realm of the celestial spheres, to have com- 
mand of worlds beneath which the Regal Powerst have 
sway, and are raised by degrees to their spiritual mansion, 
and their world of light; and if one of the three [other] 
forces predominates, and hinders them from experiencing 
resurrection, they merit the torment of penalty, and return 
into the defile of the place of return, and are brought back 
to the long zig-zag, and to base, hideous form, and are dis- 
missed to a shade in three parts,t and are imprisoned in the 
caverns of abjectness and weariness. And as for the Bal- 
ance, it is the medium which the intellect makes use of in 
order to apprehension, and discernment, and preference 
between the incoherencies of falsehood and the accordances 
of that which is precious. And as for that which is 
weighed, it is views and firmly established beliefs, as respects 
sayings and doings, and sciences and operations. And as 
for the weigher, it is the intellect, the apprehender, the com- 
prehender, the discerner between the composite and the 
simple. And as for the Sirat,§ it is the intermediate between 
progression and attainment, shared in common, and the 
soul’s way of transit to the upper world, from the lower 





* The taking hold by the right hand, or by the left, in this passage signifies 
good, or evil augury. The language is borrowed from the scene of the judg- 
ment-day, as anticipated by the Muslim, when the good man will have his 
book of accounts put into his right hand, and the bad man will be made to 
take it by the left hand. See Zableau Général de [Empire Othoman par M. 
De M. D’Ohsson, Tome i. p. 47. 

+ Meaning the Regents of the planets. ' 

t Meaning that they become embodied in minerals, plants, or animals, 
See p. 317. 

§ Bee note } p. 309. 
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opposed thereto, between that which is corporeal and that 
which is spiritual, a place of twisting for minerals, a place 
of bending for plants, a place of stooping for animals, a 
place of erect standing for spiritual men and deities.* 

And as for the idea of the Garden, it is the eight worlds, 
of which the first is the Garden of the Balance, which is 
the station of man; and the second, the Garden of ’Adan, 
which is the station of angels; and the third, the Garden of 
eternal life, which consists of the worlds of the celestial 
spheres; and the fourth, the Superior Garden, which con- 
sists of the worlds of spirit abstracted from the enveloping 
worlds; and the fifth, the Garden of Firdaus, which con- 
sists of the worlds of the Soul-like; and the sixth, the Gar- 
den of comfort, which is the world of science; and the 
seventh, the Garden of Ridhwan, which is the world of the 
Intelligence; and the eighth, the Garden of the ow of 
aid, which is the world of the Divine Amr, from which the 


worlds come forth, and to which is their return. And as 
for the gradations of the Garden, they are the degrees of 
sciences, and the measures of perceptions, in every known 
Place.t And as for the delights, and the enclosures, the 

are the whirling about of souls in the inner court of their 
acquirements of knowledge, and their gaiety on reaching 
their places of witness,§$ and their stopping-places. And as 


for the couches, and the shades, and the cushions, and the 
mantles, they are the places of manifestation of souls in 
rival forms, and their putting off disagreeing forms, and 
elothing themselves in suitable impersonations, And as 
for the water-pitchers, and the goblets, and the butler, and 
the wine-chalice, and the wine, they are instruments of the 
apprehensive faculties, and helps to the comprehension of 
the sciences of the invisible realm and the angels. And 
the butler is the Imam of the circling period; and the wine- 
chalice is that which the Natik composes of the outward; 





* Here is allegorized that sort of intermediate state represented in the 
Muslim creed by the bridge over Hell, which the good pass with the speed of 
lightning, while the bad are precipitated from it into the flames below. It 
is explained to mean the scene of the progress of souls through this world, 
in its various stages of mineral, vegetable, and animal embodiment. 

+ All this may be understood by reference to the system of cosmogony, 
detailed in the first piece contained in this document. 

t¢ Place of the reinforcements of the Amr. See p. 301. 

§ See note + p. 307. 
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and the pure wine is the allegorical sense of the letter of 
revelation, and the disclosure of the hidden. 

And as for the Fire, it is the seven worlds, namely, the 
three things generated and the four Corner-stones; of which 
the first is Leza, which is the Globe of Ether; after which 
is El-Jehim, the centre of Air and Freezing Cold; after 
which is Es-Sa’ir, the mansion of Water; after which is 
El-Hawiyeh, the place of sepulture; after which is Jehen- 
nam, the world of animals other than man; after which is 
Sakar, the station of plants; after which is Sejjil, the place 
of dead minerals. And its descents are the forms of its 
hideous impersonations, and its gross, heavy envelopes. 
And its people are the individual souls which profess false 
religions al depraved beliefs. And as for the punishment 
and the penalty, it is that which one experiences of suffer- 
ings and pains and diseases, and separation from things 
habituated : to, by the inroad of misfortunes and calamities. 


And as for the Zubiniyeh,* the helps of El-Jehim, they 
are the forms of doubts and ignorances, and the impersona- 
tions of errors and phantasms, and the manifesters of false 
views and failures. And Malik+ is the impersonation of 
composite ignorance. And as for the being qualified with 
badness, that is the being collared with the serpent and the 
scorpion, and the change of skins, and the being folded to 


breaking, and the being brought back to the lowest of two 
low states,t and the being conducted into the zig-zag of 
Es-Sa’ir, and the tree Zakkam,§ and the becoming akin to 
the Adversaries,| and the gathering of the fruits of infi- 
delity and repugnance, and the feeding on the dhart’ and 
putrefaction. And the belief of that which fits not the 
intellect, and religion, and the following of authority, are 
the People of uncertainties and conjecturing,** and the 
drink of hot water, and the sentences adverse to the certain 
truth. 





* Demons of the Muslim Hell. 
+ A note to the original manuscript, in Arabic, interprets this to be the 
name of “the barbed and feathered arrow of the porter of Hell.” 
Meaning, to El-Jehim. See above. 
The Tree of Hell. 
A name given to the Spirits of Hell. 
The char? is said to be a plant of heating qualities, found on the shore 
of the Dead Sea. See Ibn Beitar’s Heil- und Nahrungs-mittel, Bd. ii. p. 145. 
*#* A name given to the Spirits of Hell. 
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And as for the coming to an end, and the return to God, 
—let him be exalted! it is the terminating of all the rela- 
tions and connections which are between things simple and 
things composite, of the spiritual and corporeal worlds, and 
things subtile and things gross, in the four Upholding Roots,* 
the traces of the Word, in the order indicated, by means of 
of the letters of God conjoined with the Amr;t which is 
the idea of the return of things composite, having relation 
to number, to Unity; which is anterior to Ether, which is 
the principle of number, and its origin, and which is the 
principle of the perfect, the deficient, and the redundant.t 

And as for the seeing of him,—let him be exalted! it is 
the knowledge of the rank of the Imam, and the witnessing 
of his lights, comprehending that which is special and that 
which is general, and the regarding of his traces, embracing 
ideas and corporeities. 

And as for the allowed, it is that which is necessary to be 
manifested and laid open. And as for the forbidden, it is 
that which is necessary to be concealed and hidden. And 
obedience is the entering into covenant with the Kaim of 
the time. And disobedience is the inclining to the Imams 
of error and hostility. And as for prayer, it is the connec- 
tion of the Da’i with the House of peace, through paternal 
connection, in respect to religiousness, with the Imam.§ 
And alms is the coming of wisdom to him who is worthy, 
and the guiding of the inquirer to the open way of truth. 
And fasting is the abstaining from disclosure of the verities 
of legal enactments, in the presence of others than those to 
whom they are suited, during the period of disclosure. And 
as for the going into retirement,| it is the Imaém’s hiding him- 
self by means of his Veils,§ and his concealing himself by 
means of some of his Dé’is and his Hujjahs, that is, night, 
which is the Imam’s veiling himself by his Veils from sight. 





* The four elements. + See note * p. 300. 

¢ See note § p. 306; and it is worthy of notice in that connection, that 
the relations of number as even, and odd, in the two opposite respects of 
too little and too much, are referred to in the last clause of this sentence. 

§ On the relation of the Da'i to the Imam, see p. 280. 

| This is one of the duties obligatory upon the Muslim. It is defined to 
consist “in remaining several days and nights in the interior of a mosque, 
there to fast, pray, and meditate, in an unbroken and complete collectedness of 
mind.” See D’Ohsson’s Tableau Général de ! Empire Othoman, Tome ii. p. 17. 
@ See note + p. 311. 
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And day is that which proves the period of disclosure, that 
is, the breaking of fast, which is the manifestation of the 
Imam behind a Veil, and his causing souls to know without 
a Gate. And as for the breaking of fast, it is the coming 
out to view of the divine ideas, and the knowledge of the 
verity of the circumstances of the Place of return ;* which 
is its manifestation without a Veil with which it veils itself, 
and without a Gate by which entrance is made to it; and 
the manifestation of guarded secrets and reserved sciences. 
And as for pilgrimage, it is correct motive in respect to love 
of the Seignors, the Imams, and constancy in friendship for 
the people of the Family, the Family of science and wisdom. 
And the setting out is the cutting off of speculation, to the 
neglect of that which is beside them. And the provision 
for the way, and the pack-camel, is the asking to be rein- 
forced with their iden. And the entering upon the sacred 
territory is departure from the doctrines of the Adversaries, 
and the acquiring of receptivity and preparation. And as 
for the stopping on ’Arafeh and Muzdelifeh,t it is the being 
intent upon the canons of wisdom and knowledge. And as 
for the idea of the slaying and the shearing,§ it is the puttin 

an end to falsehood by the manifestation of the truth. ‘And 
the casting of stones at intervals of three thousand paces| 
is the rejection of doubting and supposing and conjecturing, 
as respects sciences and operations. And the kissing of the 
Black Stone™ is acceptance of the call from the aided Natik. 
And the going around the corners** is the knowledge of the 
groups of seven pertaining to the relation of cause to effect. 





* A name applied to the Imim, as one who brings back the Amr to the 
world, by virtue of those reinforcements from the Amr which are the essential 
part of his being. 

+ Meaning to have the true idea of the Imém formed in the mind. 

} A locality near Mekkeh, one of the sacred stations of the Muslim pilgrim, 
where he spends the night after visiting "Arafeh. See D'Ohsson’s Tableau 
Général de ? Empire Othoman, Tome ii. p. 29. 

oe of animals for the sacrifice offered in connection with pilgrimage 
to Mekkeh. 

| A ceremony several times repeated by the Muslim pilgrim, in memory of 
Abraham's putting demons to flight, by throwing stones at them, who tempted 
him to disobey God. See D’Ohsson’s 7ab/, Gén. de ! Empire Othoman, Tome ii. 

. 29, ff. 

"S The black stone on one corner of the Ka’beh which is kissed by the pil- 
grim in making the tour of the Ancient House. See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia, vol. i. Pp. 249, 

** Of the Ka’beh. 
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And the Makim and Zemzem* are the call to that which 
is inward and the call as to that which is outward. And 
the running between Marweh and Safa is the performance 
of the covenant with faithfulness. And the finishing of 
pilgrimage by the complete visitation of the sacred spots, is 
the responding to the Médhins with respect to the general 
call. And the going against an enemy and holy warfare 
are the scrutinizing of the arguments of those who are re- 

ugnant, and the bringing to nought their sayings by intel- 

ectual proofs and decisive arguments. And as for the 
commission of adultery, it is the responder’s being brought 
into connectiont without a witness, and the laying open of 
things before the choosing to enter into covenant. And the 
practice of usury is the passionate desire for enrichment, 
and the seeking of things perishable by the divulging of 
secrets. And obscenity is the mentioning of commendable 
actions as pertaining to the obstinate disobedients, and the 
reference of fair deeds to the hostile transgressors. And 
depravity is the exchange of the Knowing One for the Ig- 
norant. And transgression is the preferring of that which 
is excelled above that which excels. And justice is the 
abandoning of that which is deficient, when the perfect 
exists. And fair doing is the science of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Imam, and his sovereignty over that which is 
inward and that which is outward, or which appears and 
which hides itself. And the giving to a relative is love of the 
Family of the Envoy, and friendship for the posterity of the 
Immaculate,t and the extolling of the Hashimites, and the 
declaration of the imamship of the Fitimite Imfms. And in- 
justice is the making others than the people of the Family the 
depositories of the imamship, and the falling away from the 
Knowing One, the Living Gen and the imitating of the Ig- 
norant, the Lifeless. And as for the killing without right and 
evidence, it is the contending for victory without science, and 
the striving to put to rout without proof. And games are 
the sciences of the Party of the Outcasts, and the things be- 
lieved by the Party of the Externalists, which prevent souls 


* The Makim, or Makim Ibrahim, i. e. The station of Abraham, supposed 
to mark the spot where the patriarch stood to build the original Ka’beh, is a 
small building which the Muslim pilgrim s immediately before reaching 
that inner shrine of the Mosque. The well Zemzem is situated near by, but 
farther from the Ka’beh. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 266-7. 
+ Meaning his being admitted to the fraternity. 
¢ A name applied to Fatimeh. 
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from inquiring into verities, and from contemplating things 
which are recondite, and interdict the following of the rules 
of the ignorants, and the institutions of the Adversaries and 
the repudiating zealots. And the forbidden intoxicating 
draught is that which diverts the intellect from direction 
toward the knowledge connected with inquiry concerning 
the Imim, and the witnessing of his lights, comprehending 
the special and the ——- and the regarding of his traces, 
embracing ideas and corporeities. 

And as for the Jinns, they are the Hiders of themselves 
from the eyes of the aliens, but the Attendants upon the 
he. the good, who expand wings of mercy over the in- 

abitants of the metropolises. And as for the ‘Ifrits and the 
Ghils, they are the accursed, obstinate Adversaries, of the 
species of the gainsayers and the repugnant,—let the curse 
of God and of the angels be on them all! And as for Iblis 
he is the undertaker of hostility to the manifest Imam of 
the age, through envy and hatred. 

This is the allegorical sense of my belief with respect to 
religion, and the refined ore of my holding with respect to 
the summing up of the substance of certain knowledge; 
which is the religion of the Noble Envoy, and the creed of 
our father Ibrahim, and the doctrine of the great Annunci- 
ation, and the belief of the people of the Noble Family. 
“So then, whoever changes it, after that he has heard it, the 
fault thereof rests only upon those who change it. Verily, 
God is one who hears, one who knows.”* 

As for the pious, verily they are beheld taking comfort 
upon couches; in their faces is discerned the brightness of 
comfort; they have given them to drink pure wine sealed, 
of which the seal is a perfume of musk. And let those be 
eager, then, for that, who are eager for gladness, and joy, 
and happiness, and resurrection. 


The Memorial of the Spirit of God "Isa and his Legatee 
Shemiin,—let peace from both of them be to us! The 
Knowledge of the rank of the Imam,—let the most distin- 
guished peace, and the most perfect salutation, be to his 
memory! which is the hidden sense of alms. 


* Kuran, Sur. ii. v. 177. 
41 
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It is a saying of his,—let him be exalted! “ And we have 
indeed ennobled the sons of Adam, and borne them upon 
the land and upon the sea, and bestowed on them good 
things, and distinguished them above many of those whom 
we have created, with distinction. On a certain day, we 
shall call all men to their Imam; and so, whoever have their 
books given to them in their right hands, those will read 
their books, and will not be wronged a mite; and whoever is 
blind in this world, he will be blind in the world to come, 
and more out of the way.”* Praise be to God who has 
taught us, and informed us, and ennobled us, and made us 
to see, in that he has directed us to the way of the profession 
of unity, and has put us, by causing to follow the Imams of 
truth, among the most distinguished of his servants! And 
benediction, and peace, and salutation, and honoring, be to 
the memory of our Friend, the Imam of the time, the point 
of the circle of religions, the Kibleh of the people of the 
faith, and the plain way to the Gardens, the affirmed as to 
his existence by argument and proof, the verity of verities, 
and the end of ways, and the acme of the intention of cre- 
ated things, and the cause of the existence of the Taly and 
the Sabik,+ the firm bond of alliance with God, and his 
clear light, and his certain truth, and his preceptive Book, 


and his prolonged shadow, and the watering-reservoir of 
him, and his blessed Place of standing,t and his knotted 
standard, and his Amr by which existence a and his 


Word from which the worlds come forth, and to which they 
return, the proposed end, the perfection of the knowledge 
of whom has to do with the ordaining of laws and creeds, 
the showing of whose rank is that which is intended by the 
manifestation of occasions and causes, for whose sakes in- 
tellects and souls are made fast,§ and on whose account is 
the manifestation of that which is objective to the intellect 
and that which is objective to sense, around whom is the 
circling of the celestial spheres and the envelopes, and from 
whom proceeds the sustenance of spirits and bodies, and 
through whom is the remaining of the Corner-stones and 
the things generated, and to whom pertains the consolida- 
tion of causes and things caused, of whose familiarity the 





* Kurdn, Sur. xvii. vv. 72-4. 
+ Meaning the Amr, or Word, but in a secon sense. See below, and 
pp. 801—2. ¢ See note { p. 301. Meaning, embodied. 
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worlds* are the manifesters, and of whose sanctity they are 
the place,t and of the lights of whose divinity they are the 
place of appearing, and of the mysteries of whose humanity 
they are the hiding-places, and of the suns of whose glory 
they are the rising-places, and of the moons of whose perfec- 
tion they are the setting-places,$ by the following of whom 
elevation is attained, and through the love of whom abiding 
is perpetual, and by the knowledge of whom there is salva- 
tion from the obscurities of El-Hawiyeh, and arrival at high 
degrees, and deliverance from the snare of polytheism and 
disobedience, and rectitude in the open way of direction and 
faith, to whom the Prophets and the Envoys point, and in 
whom the courses and the paths come to an end. So then, 
he is the idea of the Book, and the import of the Address, | 
and the way of right judgment, and the hidden sense of the 
Veil, and the Gate of Gates. And he is the divine effusion, 
and the other consummate out-pouring.§ And to him be- 
longs light, and darkness, and the causing to exist, and an- 
nihilation. By obedience to him is perfection, and the reach- 
ing to the most exalted of states; and by disobedience to 
him is irreclaimableness, and falling into the pit of ruin. 
No companion is without him, and no place dispenses with 
him; and his effusion is not severed from things produced ; 
and from his science escapes not the weight of a mite, either 
in the earth or in the heavens; and he exempts not from 
his sovereignty either things which move or things which are 
at rest, or things outward or things inward. So then, let 
worthiness to be glorified, and worthiness to be hallowed, 
be ascribed to his noble presence! And let there be a hal- 
lowing and an exalting of his eternal majesty, and a mag- 
nifying and a praising of his great throne! 

And to his side we betake ourselves, and with knowledge 
of him we wake to attention, and to gratitude to him-we 





* The eight higher worlds and the seven lower, mentioned above. 

+ The embodiment. 

t Meaning, whose manifested divinity they show, and whose concealed di- 
vinity they hide. But let it be carefully ohserved, that the divinity here as- 
cribed to the ImAm is only a derived divinity. 

§ Meaning, whose rising, sun-like glory they exhibit, and whose setting, 
moon-like light they shroud. There is allusion, in this and the preceding 
clause, to the distinction between the Imam making himself known, and the 
Imam withdrawing into seclusion, which is clearly expressed in the preceding 
sermon. See pp. 318-19. 

| The revelation by Gabriel. See p. 312. 

| Meaning the effusion of God, and that of the Amr. 
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give utterance, and to his mefcy we render thanks, and 
in the profession of his unity we believe, and to his Enclo- 
sures we yield obedience, and to his Natiks* we give credit. 
And their Asises we acknowledge, and their Imims we 
know for certain. And with their direction we have con- 
tracted, and upon their gladdening with intimacy and secret 
converse we rely, and in the oe way of their counsel we 
stand fast, and in the light of their lights we see, and in the 
love of them, and friendship to them, we die and live, and 
in obedience to them we go on journeys. And if they had 
not benignantly bestowed upon us their long-suffering, cer- 
tainly we should not have perceived the enactments of the 
time, and the Mediators of the Merciful, and the Gate of 
God, the Knowing One, the Omniscient. 

And know thou that every Imam of the time is accordin 
to the time; who is the first and the last, the outward al 
the inward; who is knowing to every thing. 

This, then, is a part of the hidden things of the sciences 
of religion, and the mystery of certain knowledge, and the 
faith ot the believers, and the light of the Rightful, and the 
tenets of those who profess unity, and the crown of those 
who have knowledge, and the end of the patient, and the 
mark of every one who has an aim, and the watering-place 
of every one who goes to water. So hold thou on to it 
with the holding on of him who hopes to have it on the 
day of return ;+ and provision thyself with it, for it is the 
best of provisions for the way. And it is that which is 
most important of the sciences, and that which is the highest 
of them. And thou shalt not communicate it except to 
those to whom it is suited. 

And praise be to God who has directed us hereto! and 
we should not have been to be directed, if God had not di- 
rected us. And do thou, O God, bless our chief Muhammed, 
and his Family, the good, the pure, with a benediction 
abiding to the day of doom! And God is our sufficiency. 
And well is he the Guardian! And well is he the Friend! 
And well is he the Defender! And let peace be to the Mes- 
sengers! And praise be to God, the Lord of worlds! 





* As the representative of the Amr, the Imam is here said to have his Natiks ; 
while immediately afterwards is recognized his relation of successor to the 
Natik, in the Ismailian hierarchy. 

+ The day of final account. 
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MALTESE ANTIQUITIES. 


A RECENT communication from William Winthrop, Esq., 
United States Consul at Malta, has put us in possession of 
some interesting particulars respecting three ancient subter- 
ranean chambers, lately discovered by him and Lieut. Walter 
Lock, of the British Army, near Citta Vecchia on that island, 
to which allusion was made in the Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety published in our first volume*. We have to regret, in- 
deed, that Mr. Winthrop gives us only second-hand informa- 
tion; but, inasmuch as we have seen, as yet, no allusion to 
this discovery in any oriental journal, it has been thought 
proper to transfer the substance of it to these pages. 

he accompanying wood-cut was made from a lithographed 
- of the excavation, drawn by Mr. H. Grain of the Royal 
ngineers, for which also we are indebted to Mr. Winthrop. 


Pup Si? y mS. ° 





From the notes of a late traveller in the East, Rev. Mr. 
Margoliouth, who examined the chambers for several days, 
we obtain the following details. 

“The first chamber on the left contains an oblong square 
altar surrounded by four trenches,” and there are indica- 





* Journ. of Am. Or. Soc., vol. L. p. xxxi. 
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tions that a stream of water was once conducted through it, 
probably for the cleansing of the precincts of the altar, 
after the performance of sacrifices. ‘‘The centre chamber 
contains two rows of seats,—in the passage leading to the 
right-hand chamber,—one above the other, and the vestiges 
of a carved human figure, with a long branched wand in 
his hand, as well as a representation of the moon, all of 
which can be traced on a column which occupies the left- 
hand inner” extremity of the chamber. The chamber on 
the right exhibits, on its right-hand wall, “the vestiges of a 
human figure, and close to it those of a fish-tailed goat.” 

To this description we append some remarks on the age 
and destination of the excavated chambers, including far- 
ther details respecting them, which express the views of Dr. 
C. Vassallo, Government-Librarian at Maita. 


“The latest journals make farther mention of the ancient chambers 
recently discovered, near Citta Vecchia, which Dr. Vassallo, the govern- 
ment-librarian, considers, from the squareness of the forms, to be an ex- 
cavated Egyptian temple, of the time of Psammetichus, about seven cen- 
turies B.c. The annexed are the only essential points in the description. 
The reliefs on the sides and ceiling appear, at first sight, to be the mere 
traces of the implement with which the excavations were made. But 
a more attentive examination reveals the fact, that they are abraded re- 
mains of a particular species of ornamental bas-reliefs, of the nature of 
which no precise traces now remain. The greater part of them have 
been evidently disposed in circles, a mode in which no one hews into a 
rock for the mere purposes of excavation. Besides which, the indenta- 
tions, or cuts, at times three together, are so near each other as to nega- 
tive the hand of one merely striving to remove the rock, in order to make 
a hollow in it; for the softness of the stone is such, that one blow alone 
would have removed a portion of the rock of greater dimensions than 
the space in which the three cuts would, in such case, indicate three 
blows to have been given. Dr. Vassallo observed the figure of a dog 
(perhaps Anubis) on the wall. We observed traces ourselves of the 
carved representations of some animal at two spots; but they were very 
faint ones. This temple has three compartments or chambers, with an 
entrance to each. Looking at them from without, the right-hand one 
was evidently that by which the chief personages had their ingress; the 
centre chamber that of the performance of rites; the left excavation that 
where water was made use of. At the bottom of the right-hand cham- 
ber is a passage between it and the internal end of the centre one, where 
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two rows of seats are placed, one above the other, both at the end and 
at a part of the sides, On these seats it is evident that those occupying 
them occasionally stood erect, to enable them to do which the roof over 
them is cut about a couple of inches higher than the rest of it, and over 
seven feet high. The walls are incurvated at the back of the seats to 
afford more conveniency of sitting. The principal seat would appear to 
have been against a square column, cut out of the rock, with faces par- 
allel to the sides of the chamber, and occupying the left-hand inner cor- 
ner of it; and on a part of this column, something would appear to have 
been cut, perhaps some figure of a deity of secresy, probably Harpocra- 
tes. This was evidently a sacrificing-chamber. The floor is inclined 
towards the entrance, where was a pit, no doubt to receive the blood of 
the victims immolated, and the water used in cleansing the place; 
while above is a long cut or groove in the roof, increasing in width to- 
wards the entrance, to allow the escape of smoke. The other chamber, 
i.e. the left-hand one, looking at them from without, was to contain 
water, and no doubt there was once there a running spring, very proba- 
bly subsequently intercepted by excavating for water in the gardens 
above. A little water still exudes from the left-hand inner corner of the 
chamber, sufficient to keep it constantly muddy, and the rock at that cor- 
ner has become extremely hard by the absorption of carbonic acid. A 
basin for water is cut out of the rock in this chamber, in the middle of 
which is a narrow place to stand upon, with grooves to allow the water 
to pass through it. The water here might have served for the ablution 
of sacrificers ; or the middle room might perhaps have been used for the 
judges sitting in judgment on the dead, in order to decide whether they 
should enjoy the rites of burial, and the water in the other room might 
have been symbolical of the lake over which Charon carried them for 
that purpose in the then mother-country, in his boat. We think it a pity 
that the land in front of this triple excavation is not removed for a shoit 
distance, in order to bring to our knowledge whether any thing was con- 
structed before it, which we think highly probable. Indeed, the man 
who rents the field states that, once, a massive wall was found near, un- 
der ground, and that this attracted attention to the three entrances, then 
nearly entirely covered up. 

It ought to be noticed that Mr. Margoliouth had previ- 
ously ascribed a Phoenician origin to these chambers, and 
that with considerable plausibility. The facts at present 
before the public do not enable us to decide which of the 
two views is to be preferred. 
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PLAN FOR EFFECTING 


A UNIFORM ORTHOGRAPHY 


OF THE 


SOUTH-AFRICAN DIALECTS. 


THE following communication, sent to us by the writers, 
may serve to explain the plan for effecting a uniform or- 
thography of the South-African dialects, to which allusion 
is made in the Proceedings of the Society published in this 
volume.* 


“To the Missionaries and Friends of education among the Aborigines of 
Southern Africa. 


“Dear BRETHREN AND FRIENDS: 

“The undersigned, fellow laborers with yourselves in efforts to 
enlighten and elevate the benighted sons of Africa, send greeting, and 
would desire respectfully to address you on a point which seems to us to 
be one of common interest, and of more than ordinary importance, ss. the 
subject of a uniform orthography for writing each and all the Aboriginal 
dialects of Africa, South of the Mountains of the Moon.” 


After alluding to the fact that “there seems to be little or 
no doubt that all the tribes of Southern Africa, extending 
from the southern coast as far as about 5° N. Lat.,—the 
Hottentots and Bushmen excepted—speak but various dia- 
lects of fundamentally the same language ;” and to the im- 
portant bearing of the subject of reducing these dialects 
to writing upon the christianization of Africa, the letter 
proceeds : 


‘* And here it is important to state briefly, that by uniform orthography 
we mean, that a given character or letter have but one and the same value 
ascribed to it, and that a given sound which is common to all the dialects, 
be represented uniformly and universally by one and the same character 
in all said dialects; or in other words, that one and the same character 





* See p. xvii. 
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be employed to represent one and the same sound wherever that sound 
exists; and that one and the same peculiar character which is thought to 
be necessary to represent any peculiar sound, or a sound which is not 
common to all the dialects, be always employed to represent that same 
peculiar or limited sound, wherever it exists among any of the tribes. 

“ The attainment of such a system we think quite practicable. It might 
not require any great deviation from.the system which most or all of us 
may have adopted already in our respective fields of labor. If we have 
all adopted the Roman characters, then we have a common basis which 
might require only some slight modifications, additions, or alterations, to 
make it uniform—all of which could be readily known and regulated, if 
all parties would obligingly volunteer their services in something like 
the following manner, which brings us to our next point. 

“The plan or mode of operation which we would propose is this. 
Let each mission, as the London, Wesleyan, Scotch Free Church, Glas- 
gow, French, Berlin, Rhenish, Moravian, Norwegian, American, the 
Church, &c.,—each and every respective mission in Africa, South of 
the Mountains of the Moon, appoint a Committee from its own num- 
ber, whose duty it shall be to prepare an article on the elementary 
sounds of the dialect of the people among whom they labor; giving, as 
far as possible, all of said sounds, and also the system of orthography 
which has been adopted in writing the language, or the system which 
seems to them sufficient, and best fitted for that and the neighboring 
dialects. And let them add such other remarks upon the people, their 
character, customs, relations, &c., as may have a bearing upon the sub- 
ject, or be of general ethnological value. And let all these articles be 
sent to some one or two individuals learned and interested in such pur- 
suits, who, (with others, should it be thought expedient to enlarge the 
number,) shall constitute a Committee, whose duty it shall be to compare 
said articles, and deduce from them and other sources at their command, 
such a system of uniform orthography as they may deem best fitted to the 
South-African tongues, and to report the same to all the parties from 
which they received articles on the subject. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

“Tt is not to be denied that there are difficulties in the way of such an 
undertaking. Many of the parties whose co-operation is required are 
far removed, and the means of inter-communication may be irregular or 
unfrequent; and among some there may be a lack of interest in the mat- 
ter. But things more difficult and of much less value than this, have 
been attempted and accomplished ; and it is believed that there is noth- 
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ing in the case before us which resolution, promptness and effort will not 
overcome. And why should there be a want of interest on the subject 
in any mind to whom it holds even the most distant relation, especially 
in any Missionary in Africa, or in any one who would see her inhabi- 
tants enlightened and blessed? In every part of the civilized world all 
classes of men are studying to rid their affairs of all possible friction ; 
shall the servants of God in Afriea make no efforts to keep pace with 
the progressive spirit of the age ? ° as ° ° ° 

“Before closing, we may glance at some of the advantages which 
might be expected from such a uniform system of orthography, and from 
the efforts to obtain it. 

“ And it is no small consideration, that the very means by which we 
could secure the great end, may themselves be made an end of pre-eminent 
value. For, the prosecution of the measure proposed may be made a 
happy medium for increasing and diffusing much light and knowledge in 
respect to the geographical position, the laws, customs, and moral char- 
acter of all nations under consideration. It would also, without doubt, 
develop more fully the resemblances and differences between the several 
branches of the great family of African tongues; and it might correct 
some prevalent errors in respect to them. Further, the plan proposed 
would lead to a more thorough study of these languages, and would 
multiply facilities for studying them to the best advantage. For the 
measure cannot be accomplished without much careful observation and 
study of the people of Africa, their character and language, in different 
parts of the continent, and that too by men best qualified and best situa- 
ted for the work. And the result of this observation and study must be 
noted down. And let a summary of these results be communicated by 
the Committee to all the missions and individuals who shall have furnish- 
ed articles, and who will say that such individuals will not then have 
greater facilities for the further study of the language? And would not 
these considerations alone be an equivalent for all the labor and pains 
which the whole enterprise might involve ? 

“ Another advantage to be expected would be—what has been already 
alluded to—a better system of orthography. It would secure all the neces- 
sary facts and examples, the opinions of the best judges, and finally call 
to our aid a Committee, whose impartiality, good judgment, and great 
learning would abundantly qualify them to act in the case. None to 
whom this paper is addressed, can be ignorant of the difficulties attend- 
ing the phonography and orthography of a new and barbarous tongue ; 
nor can any be insensible to the importance of a simple, natural and per- 
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fect system, and the introduction of the same at the earliest stage of 
writing the language and instructing the people. 

“ Again, a uniform system of orthography would make all books, print- 
ed in the languages, much more valuable, by making them more extensively 
intelligible, and opening the way for a wider use and circulation of them. 
By adopting different systems of orthography, books in one dialect may 
be no better than sealed to those speaking another dialect, though the 
difference in the two dialects may be so slight that the natives of each 
tribe have no difficulty in being mutually understood in all oral commu- 
nications. More than this—two Missionary Societies in the same field 
and among the same people (by adopting different systems of orthogra- 
phy) may each render all their books quite unintelligible to the common 
reader taught by the other Society. Nor are these imaginary cases. 
But let all cognate dialects be reduced and written upon a common sys- 
tem, and the labor of preparing books is greatly diminished, while the 
value of each book is much increased. 

“ Again, the measure proposed would open a natural and easy way of 
enlarging and enriching the various dialects of Southern Africa. Each 
dialect is exceedingly barren of many important words; while each has 
some of its own which do not belong to others. “The Kafirs, for in- 
stance, have a word to express ‘king,’ in distinction from ‘chief, which 
the Zulus have not; and another tribe has a word for ‘ concubine’ which 
is found neither among the Zulus nor Kafirs. Such words having the 
native form and prefix, could be easily transferred from one tribe to 
another; and this transfer would seem vastly better than to introduce 
from the Hebrew or Greek, the English or Dutch, words which must 
have a prefix added, perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three 
other vowels inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native, unpronounceable consonants. A word thus introduced is at best 
but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, less intelligible, and far less ex- 
pressive, than a native word would be, even though a visitant from an- 
other tribe.” [Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 1. No. iv.] 
One dialect may be very meagre in some of the most desirable qualities 
of style, aside from mere words, while another dialect may have some of 
these, but be deficient in some excellence which the former possesses. 
A uniform orthography would facilitate mutual import and export, and 
furnish reciprocal aid. And by various natural and consequent modifica- 
tions and improvements, the grand result of a much more copious, flexi- 
ble and in every respect complete language might be obtained for all 
the tribes of Southern Africa. And the advantages of such a result for 
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translating the Scriptures, and for all religious as well as other purposes, 
are too evident to require enumeration. It is a kind of improvement 
which African languages greatly need, and to which all the best languages 
have ever been much indebted for their beauty and utility. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
“Very respectfully yours in the cause of truth, 


Lewis Grovt, 

J. C. Bryant, ) Committee in behalf of 
H. A. Witper, }the American Mission 
N. Apams, at Natal. 

J. L. Donne, 


Port Natal, March 6, 1850.” 





HINTS 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 


BUDDHISM INTO BURMAH. 


eee” 


THE following letter, dated Maulmain, November 14, 1850, 
is from Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary of the American 
Baptist Union in Burmah, to the Corresponding Secretary. 


My Dear Sir, 

* * * * «Though a stranger, it has occurred to me that a ray or 
two of light that I can cast on the subject of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Burmah, would net be unacceptable to you. ‘Sévanabhimi’ 
you say, ‘I am unable to identify.* That is Pegu. The Burmese 
books say that Asoka sent Onktaratera and Thannatera to ’Umwonna- 
bungmi, which, they say, is the country of Tha-tung, or Sa-tung, as it 
would be pronounced in Pali and Sanscrit. The ruins of Tha-tung, 
with its innumerable pagodas, sti]l remain between the mouths of the 
Salwen, and the Setaing rivers, about half a day’s journey west of Mar- 
taban. It is, I think, beyond doubt the oldest seat of Buddhism in Bur- 
mah. Asoka’s missionaries are said to have introduced the religion of 
Gautama into Tha-tung in the year 236, or eighteen years after the third 
great council was held.+ A. D. 386, the people appear to have been 
zealous for Buddhism, inasmuch as it is recorded that Bugdagotha, or 





* See Journal of Am. Or. Soc., vol. i. p. 100, ff—Comm. or Pust. 
+ The year mentioned is, of course, of the Buddhist era—Comm. or Pust. 
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Buddhaghoso, was deputed to Ceylon to bring over a full copy of the sev- 
eral books; and is said to have returned with two copies. Six hundred 
years afterwards, A. D. 1057, the descendants of the first Buddhist mis- 
sionaries were regarded as living in Tha-tung; for at that date, Anan- 
rahtsan, the king of Pugan, being much inclined to Buddhism, sent and 
brought from Tha-tung to Pugan the Buddhist Scriptures, and teachers, 
‘the descendants of Thannatera and Onktara,’ through which the relig- 
ion was propagated in Pugan; where, from this period, it appears to have 
become the established religion. 

“ What nation inhabited Tha-tung, is not quite certain. The Toung- 
thus or Pa-ans, as they call themselves, a tribe scattered in the interior, 
contend strenuously that Tha-tung was their seat of government, and 
that Bugdagotha was a Toung-thu or Pa-an. The Talaings or Peguans 
are equally confident that Tha-tung was a Talaing city. And although 
I have conversed with many of both nations on the subject, and turned to 
every historical document I can meet with, I am still in doubt to which 
party to appropriate it. 

“The first city that appears in Burmese history, on the North, is Mau- 
reya, (Ptolemy’s Marema Emporium,) where Mwe-yen now stands; and 
next in order are Tagoung and upper Pugan, the ruins of which still 
exist. A few years ago, terra cotta images of Gautama were dug up at 
Tagoung, of a different appearance from those usually found in Bur- 
mah; but they proved, on comparison, to be identical with the images of 
Gautama found in Northern Hindustan in similar situations. In a Bur- 
mese history that I read fifteen years ago, Beringda, who reigned in 
Prome, and died A. D. 40, is said to have gone to Taxila to study the 
Vedas. 

“ These facts go to prove that there was a connection between the in- 
terior of Burmah and the northern parts of Hindustan; and in this way 
I think Northern Burmah became acquainted with Buddhism. 

“ Buddhism was known in Burmah, and partially embraced, in the 
early ages; but, according to the Burmese historians themselves, it was 
only properly established during the reign of Nau-ra-tha, who came to 
the throne A. D. 1017, or, according to some authorities, A. D. 997. 

“The system of Buddhism is not universally that of Ceylon, Another 
system is known here to a limited extent, which, so far as my observation 
goes, is unknown in Ceylon, but well known, for substance, in Thibet,— 
the system in which Gautama teaches that a woman created all living 
beings, and existed before there were any gods, or Buddhas. 

“ A careful comparison of the Sanscrit alphabet of the Gujerat in- 
scriptions, of the second century of the Christian era, with the ancient 
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Pali square character, and the modern Burmese round character, has 
convinced me that the former is the parent of the two latter. 

“T am inclined to think that there is considerable information yet 
locked up in the Burmese books; but it is a kind of information that 
very few persons care for, and being difficult to reach, it will probably 
remain locked up some years longer. It is very difficult to obtain Bur- 
mese books of value, and it costs much time to read them; and of the 
names of persons and places out of their own country the natives know 
nothing. Taxila, which I mentioned above, is an unknown town, and I 
only made it out by tracing the Burmese name into the Pali, and from 
the Pali to the Sanscrit. The same is true of many other famous cities 
and countries. Pee SS ee eS ee ee 

“T do not think that the Pali is quite understood yet. Prinsep men- 
tions ‘ bhavati, asti, is, following closely on the Sanscrit etymology,’ as 
found at Gujerat, while at Cuttack ‘we have hoti, athi, as in the modern 
Pali.* In the Pali books before me I have: Pres. ati, he, she or it is; 
Imperf. ase, he, she, or it was; Perf. pabhawa, he, she or it has been. 
In another place he remarks: ‘ Idha, the Pali form of tha.’ But both 
forms exist in the Pali. Pali is much more copious than the savans are 
aware, though not to be compared with the Sanscrit * * * * * 

“Prinsep did wonders, but he did not live to finish his work. His 
translation of Asoka’s edicts is very incomplete and obscure. He some- 
times mistook the letters of his text. For instance, he says, ‘The con- 
junction d , va, seems to be used for “and,” as frequently as vd for “ or.” ’t 
No such conjunction exists in the Pali, so far as I am acquainted with 
it; but d , cha, is in exceedingly common use for “and,” and Prinsep has 
unquestionably mistaken the character. 

“It is very difficult to obtain any thing accurate without going to the 
fountain-heads of knowledge. While I am writing, a periodical comes 
in containing an article from M. Bigandet of Penang, on the ceremonies 
at the ordination of a Buddhist priest.{ He is a very clever man; I 
was personally acquainted with him at Tavoy some years ago, and he 
has a very passable knowledge of the Burmese language. Still the ar- 
ticle is very inaccurate. I have the original Pali which is always used 
in the ceremony. Bigandet says in one place that the candidate is 
asked: ‘Art thoua man? Answ. ‘I am.’ ‘ Art thou a true and legiti- 


* See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. vii. p. 277.— 
Comm. or Pust. 

+ Ibid., p. 249.—Comm. or Pust. t Ibid., p. 279—Comm. or Pus. 

§ See Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Vol. iv. 
p. 505, fL—Comm. or Pus. 
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mate son? Answ. ‘I am.’ Now the Pali reads: ‘Art thou a man? 


Yes, [my] lord. Art thou a male? Yes, [my] lord.’ Again, Bigandet 
says that the priest is told he may wear ‘the following articles: cotton 
and silk, or cloth of red or yellow wool.’ The Pali has: “linen, cot- 
ton, silk, woollen, Bengal flax, (i. e. crotolaria fibre,) and hemp.” The 
mode of rendering the Burmese and Pali names of natural productions is 
preposterous. I will enclose youa preface to a work that I have recently 
published in which I have shown it up.* 
“T beg you to excuse this rambling letter, written currente calamo.” 





VALUABLE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, 


AT WORCESTER, Mass. 





~~ 


Tue Library of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., contains a small collection of Arabic Man- 
uscripts, among which are the following: 


1. ola yoras cst Uw-l sil Cw Wiis 
sly s¥f yes pstastt i.e. The Book of the Valuables of 
Brides, respecting the Narratives of the great Kurdén and the Lives 
of the Prophets, by Abi Ishak Ahmed Ibn Muhammed Ibn 
Ibrihim Eth-Tha'leby. Date, A. H. 1126, i.e. A. D. 1714-15. 

The author of this work is spoken of by Ibn Khallikan as having been 
“before all others of his time in the science of the interpretation of the 
Kuran.” He died, according to Ibn Khallikan and Haji Khalfa, A. H. 


427, i.e. A. D. 1035-6. 8S. De Slane’s Diction. Biogr. d’ Ibn Khallikdn, 
pp. 30-1, and Fluegel’s Haji Khalfae Lericon, Vol. iv. p. 195. 


2. Another copy of the same, wanting two or three pages 
at the end. 


This MS. adds Nisabury, i.e. of Nisdbur, to the name of the author. 





* The title of this work is: The Natural Productions of Burmah, or Notes . 
on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of the Tenasserim Provinces, and the Bur- 
man Empire, by Rev. Francis Mason, A. M., Corr. Member of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 
Maulmain, 1850.—Comm. or Pust. 
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8. The first part (So¥f s-ceul) of spy St Nol 
Hed ie. The Lights of the Letter of Revelation, and the 


Mysteries of the Allegorical Sense, by Abdallah Ibn ’Omar E]- 
Beidhawy. Date, A. H. 1069, i.e. A. D. 1658-9. 


This is El-Beidhawy’s highly esteemed commentary on the Kuran, as 
far the eighteenth chapter inclusive. The author died, according to Haji 
Khalfa, A. H. 685, or 692, i.e. A. D, 1286-7, or 1292-3. 8S. Fluegel’s 
H. K. Lex. Vol. i, pp. 469, ff. 


4. HAST plgil td Olay Joleedl evs, ie. The 


Opening of the Glorious (Book,) by an exposition of that which 
is obscure in the Lights of the Letter of Revelation, by Zakariya 
El-Ansary. Date, A. H. 1057, i.e. A. D. 1647-8. 


This work, consisting of glosses on El-Beidhawy’s commentary on the 
Kuran, is honorably mentioned by Haji Khalfa, according to whom the 
author died A. H. 910, i.e. A. D. 1504-5. 8S. Fluegel’s H. K. Lez. Vol. 
i, p. 474. The MS. wants about a page at the beginning. 


alf Sop i.e. L'he First Part of the Perfect Compend of the 


Tradition of the Prophet of God, by Abt Abdallah Muham- 
med Ibn Isma’il Ibn Ibrahim Ibn El-Mughairah El-Bukhary. 
Without date. 


This is El-Bukhary’s celebrated collection of traditions, as far as 
eyall WKS, ive. The Book of Fasting, including only the 
beginning of the latter. 


6. The same work, from suxKIt Wy, ie. The Build- 
ing of the Ka’beh, to csmla¥f ee i.e. The Book of the 


Sacrifices of the Morning-hour, including only a portion of the 
latter. 


This and the preceding are distinct parts of the same work. 
7. praadl Sak aris slaiSt VES i. e. the 
Book of Healing, by making known the Rights of the Elect (Proph- 
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et,) by Abia vere Ibn Misa Ibn ’Iyédh El-Yahsaby Es- 


Sabty, El-Maliky, or, as he is also called in this MS., Aba 
Fadhl ’Iyadh Ibn Misa Ibn ’Iyadh El-Yahsaby. 

Haji Khalfa says of this work, “ It is a book of great utility and much 
profit, the like of which has not been composed under Islam.” The au- 
thor died, according to Haji Khalfa, A. H. 544, i.e. A. D. 1149-50. 8. 
Fluegel’s H. K. Lex. Vol. iv. pp. 56-8. This MS. wants a small portion 
of the last Book. 


8. past Sel (pe pial (.° Jet ence, 
i.e. The First Part of the Monitions against the commission of 


Great Crimes, by Ahmed Ibn Muhammed Ibn Hijr El-Misry 
El-Mekky Esh-Shiati’iy. Without date. 


9. byt Lactyo c3 Glyrwudl GSS ie The 


Book of the Seven-fold, having respect to admonitions of crea- 
tures, by Abii Nasr Muhammed Ibn ’Abd Er-Rahman E]-Ha- 
madiny. Date, A. H. 1104, i.e. A. D. 1692-3. 


A work on the meaning of the several days of the week. Haji Khalfa 
mentions it. §S. Fluegel’s H. K. Lex. Vol. iii, p. 579. 


10. wast BAL 59 csleoull BAS WUS, i.e. 


The Book of the Whole Pearl of Wonders, and the Precious Gem 
of Remarkable Things, by Omar El-Muzaffer Ibn Muhammed 
Ibn ’Omar El-Wardy, or, as he is also called in this MS. 
Abii Hafadh Omar Ibn El-Muzaffar Ibn Muhammed Ibn 
‘Omar El-Wardy. Date, A. H. 1116 (?) i.e. A. D. 1704-5. 


A valuable work. The author died, according to Haji Khalfa, A. H. 
749, i.e. A. D. 1348-9. 8S. Fluegel’s H. K. Ler. Vol. iii. p. 132. This 
MS. is defective towards the end. 


11. Another copy of the same. Date, A. H. 1142,i.e. 
A. D. 1729-30. 


12. “HLL USI, ie. The Sittings, by Abi Muhammed EI- 


Kasim Ibn Muhammed Ibn ’Othman El-Hariry El-Basry. 
Without date. , 


E. E. 8. 
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NATIVE PRINTING IN INDIA. 





A Missionary Printer of the American Board, writing 
from Madras under date of March 13, 1850, says: 


“The increase of native presses, within a few years, is so remarkable 
that I, a few days back, requested my writer to make a statement of them, 
and the result of his inquiries is here given. The list is not complete, 
but the following have been reported: 

In Madras, Royapooram, Pursuvalkinn and 

Chintadrepettah, twenty-one establishments, 

with twenty-six wooden presses, and five iron 

presses ;—total, thirty-one. 
These are owned exclusively by natives, Moodeliars, Sastris, and others, 
and are occupied in printing the Burathum and various other Hindu 
books, smal] and large, together with school-books. The Crescent, a 
newspaper entirely in English, is published at one of the presses, and de- 
voted to the Hindu interest. The editor is a European of talent. A 
large English and Telugu Dictionary was lately printed at one of these 
presses. Many of them have both Tamil and Telugu types.” 





THE LATEST 


SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS IN INDIA. 





A letter to the Corresponding Secretary from Prof. Fitz- 
Edward Hall of Benares, under date of August 30, 1850, 
contains the following list of Sanskrit books very recently 
published, or about to appear, in India. 


At Benares: Amara Késha, (in press.) 

Sri Bhagavata Purana, (unfinished.) 
Ashtadhyayi, (very badly done.) 

Siksha, (an elementary Sanskrit grammar.) 
Parasari, (on astrology.) ’ 
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Siva Mahimnastava, by Sushpadanta. 
Méghadita, with Mallinatha’s gloss. 
Parthiva Pujana, (prayers to Mahadéva.) 
At Indore: Vishnu Sahasra Nama. 

Siva Mahimnastava. 
Pantcharatna, (extracts from the Védas, etc.) 
Samadrika, (on chiromancy.) 

Also, at Benares: The Sariswata Grammar. 


At Benares, has also appeared the Tatwa Samiasa, the 
original source of the doctrines of the Sinkhya school of 
Hindi philosophy. This is edited, with a translation, by 
Dr. Ballantyne, of the Benares College. Prof. Hall, how- 
ever, informs us that he had “had the good fortune, within 
a few days, to discover a second MS., from which Dr. Bal- 
lantyne will probably prepare a sheet of various readings, 
additions, and corrections.” It will be remembered that 
Colebrooke refers to this work in his Essays on the Philoso- 
phy of the Hindis, with a doubt whether the text was 
extant, or not.* 





JEWS IN CHINA. 


oe 


By a communication from Dr. E. C. Bridgman, dated 
Shanghai, Jan. 18, 1851, it appears that eight Hebrew man- 
uscripts have been brought to that place from Kaifung-fu, in 
the province of Honan, six of them being sections xiii. 
xxiil. xxx. xxxvii. xlvii. liii. of the Mosaic Law, as usually 
divided by the Jews, and the other two containing parts of 
the Jewish liturgy. The travellers, two native Christians, 
who brought the manuscripts, are said to confirm the earlier 
accounts concerning the Jews in Kaifung-fu, and to furnish 
also some additional particulars. 

It has been suggested that these Jews, as they have been 
separated from their brethren for a long period, may be of 
the ten tribes, and that their manuscripts for the same reason 





* See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. i. p. 233.—Coma. or Pust. 
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may be Ante-Masoretic, a circumstance which would give 
them great value. There is a tradition also that they have 
the two books of Maccabees, and perhaps other apocryphal 
books, in the original Hebrew, the existence of which has 
been a matter of great uncertainty. These points will soon 
be determined. 

In any case it is interesting to observe their general iden- 
tity of character with their western brethren, praying like 
them towards Jerusalem, the city of the great king; their 

eat tenacity of life, having been on the eve of extinction 
or two hundred and fifty years; and the wonderful manner 
in which, after havirig been an object of unavailing research 
to the learned of Europe for several centuries, they have 
now become accessible, by a political change in the exter- 
nal relations of China. 





ERRATA. 
Page 7, for (Pesth,)in Hungary read (Pesth, in Hungary). 


“ 37, “ tnnk “« — innk . 
« 119, “ Ul Khadre “ Ul Khadr. 
“ 137, “ Uphanishads “ Upanishads. 
“ 285, “ And the sum of his system was that which took the prece- 
dence, read And the sum of his system was that which has been before stated. 
Page 306, for dpyn apy. 
“ 812, “ place “ Place, 





